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most cases exactly as it was written by the 
reporter. prob. 320 pp. $3.50 
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BY JOSEPH J. 


The Genesis of Newspaper 
War Correspondence 


MATHEWS 


This re-examination of the early history of newspaper war cor- 
respondence is part of a forthcoming volume on the evolution of 
war news. Dr. Mathews, professor of history at Emory Univer- 
sity, is spending the year 1951-52 in Europe on a Guggenheim 
fellowship to study the development of foreign correspondence. 





> WHO WAS THE FIRST WAR CORRES- 
pondent? Back in the 19th century 
when the glamorous professional war 
correspondent was the most envied and 
lionized person in the journalistic pro- 
fession, almost everyone who wrote on 
a subject remotely connected with war 
news or newspaper correspondence took 
a flyer at the answer. The profession 
was obviously deserving of a father (or 
fathers), and writers who touched on 
the subject invariably produced one or 
more candidates. 

More recent research has turned up 
an occasional correspondent whose war 
reporting had somehow been forgotten 
for a time. The result is a multiplicity 
of candidates for the honor, embracing 
a heterogeneous collection of functions 
performed and an even more startling 
chronological range. 

The time extremes are represented 
by Xenophon, who wrote of wars which 
were fought 400 years before Christ, 


and William Howard Russell, who qual- 
ified in the Crimean War more than 
1,850 years after the birth of Christ. 
Of the nominees who fell in between 
the two extremes, the claims of at least 
a half dozen have been supported more 
or less seriously: Julius Caesar; an 
anonymous writer for the Swedish In- 
telligencer in the 17th century; John 
Bell of the London Oracle; Henry 
Crabb Robinson of the London Times; 
Charles Lewis Gruneison of the London 
Morning Post; and George Wilkins 
Kendall of the New Orleans Picayune. 

The problem has been complicated 
by a lack of any generally accepted 
canons, as well as by an inadequacy of 
research. Should the war chroniclers of 
the pre-newspaper period be included 
and the term stretched to embrace al- 
most anyone who wrote of contempo- 
rary wars with the idea of passing on 
information about them? Should casual 
writers be listed alongside out-and-out 
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professional newspaper reporters? Could 
a writer really qualify if he had not 
witnessed the conflicts which he de- 
scribed? For a considerable period there 
was little agreement on the answers to 
these questions, and each writer tended 
to allow his definition to govern his 
choice or his choice to govern his defi- 
nition. 

Gradually, however, the “history” of 
early war correspondence began to as- 
sume a standard pattern, based in large 
part on an article by S. T. Sheperd 
which appeared in 1907." For nearly a 
half-century the great majority of Eng- 
lish and American writers have fol- 
lowed the pattern with only minor devi- 
ations. 

The usual account runs about as fol- 
lows: Homage is paid to one or more 
of the ancients—Xenophon, Caesar, or 
Homer “if only he could have seen the 
actions he described.” Mention is then 
made of a Medieval chronicler, usually 
Froissart. From the Middle Ages a 
jump is made to the 17th century where 
tribute is offered to the London Swed- 
ish Intelligencer for “setting a prece- 
dent” in modern war correspondence. 
The focus is then shifted to the 19th 
century where Henry Crabb Robinson 
and Charles Lewis Gruneison are the 
only absolute certainties for mention 
among the pre-Russell reporters. 

There are, to be sure, good reasons 
for the inclusion of all of these names 
in any history of war reporting, but the 
story as a whole is one of distorted per- 
spective and haphazard selectivity, 
which makes it little more than “a tale 
agreed upon.” References to Xenophon 
and Caesar, along with occasional bows 
in the direction of the Medieval chron- 
icler, Froissart, should probably be ac- 
cepted as literary license or mere jour- 

1S. T. Sheperd, “In Memoriam: William How- 


ard Russell; The Genesis of a Profession,” United 
Service Magazine, March 1907, CLV, 569-75. 


QUARTERLY 


nalistic flourish. Yet we cannot escape 
the fact that so cautious and sound a 
scholar as Lucy Maynard Salmon stated 
unblushingly that “the first war corres- 
pondent of modern times may be said 
to have been Julius Caesar.” * 

If Caesar, whose functions were as 
far removed from those of the modern 
war correspondent as he himself was 
removed in time, is to be awarded 
membership in the profession, then 
Daniel Boone should not be excluded. 
Two years before John Bell, who ap- 
pears to have the most solid claims of 
the newspaper candidates put forward 
to date, reported for the London Oracle 
the Duke of York’s expedition to the 
continent, the London Sun in October 
1792 published a series of four articles 
on the Indian wars in far-off Kentucky. 
The by-line was that of the famous pio- 
neer of the Dark and Bloody Ground. 
The series was headed: “Adventures of 
Colonel Daniel Boon. One of the Orig- 
inal Settlers at Kentucky; containing 
the Wars with the Indians on the Ohio 
from 1769 to the year 1784, and the 
first establishment and progress of the 
Settlement on that River—written by 
the Colonel.” * The fourth installment 
of the series could qualify in content as 
near first-rate battle reporting. 

Unhappily, there are considerations 
which should keep Colonel Boone, 
along with Caesar, outside of the select 
circle. The Boone narrative was not 
only belated in appearance, even for 
the times, but ghost-written as well. 
Worse still, although the Sun made no 
mention of the fact, thc story had ap- 
peared in a book published in the 
United States eight years before it got 
into newspaper print in London.‘ 

*Lucy Maynard Salmon, The Newspaper and 
the Historian (New York, 1923), p. 195. 

2 The London Sun, Oct. 5, 1792. Subsequent in- 
stallmeats appear on Oct. 9, 10 and 12, 1792. 


* Further details of Boone’s newspaper venture 
are given in an article by the author, “Daniel 
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YP JOURNALISTS HAVE LONG HAD A PEN- 
chant for nominating “firsts” in their 
profession and making ado over them 
—a characteristic not uncommon in 
other professions as well. Numerous 
writers have felt called upon to take 
note of the fact that a Greek newspa- 
per man was the “first” to cover a war 
from the saddle of a bicycle. In 1882 
the publishers of Hubbards’s Newspa- 
per and Bank Directory of the World 
attempted, humorously it is assumed, 
to settle the whole question of prece- 
dence in news gathering. They por- 
trayed prominently an engraving of the 
dove returning to Noah’s ark with the 
olive branch in its mouth; the picture’s 
caption was “The Earliest Newsgath- 
erer.” © 

Actually, the literature pertaining to 
early war correspondence is neither as 
absurd nor as chaotic as it has been 
made to sound. It is confusing, and the 
seriousness with which definitions have 
been refined and claims supported for 
this or that “first” in some of the peri- 
pheral historical literature on the sub- 
ject makes the nomination of Daniel 
Boone appear less facetious than it was 
intended to be. There is no really seri- 
ous question but that the extension of 
newspaper coverage into the actual the- 
ater of war by means of newspaper 
reporters came in the middle of the 
19th century. Nor is there any doubt 
that the individual contributions of 
William Howard Russell influenced the 
future course of war news more than 
those of any other single correspondent. 

Whatever the period of gestation for 
war correspondents may have been, 
with Russell they became lusty and vig- 
orous specimens. So apparent were Rus- 


Boone, Correspondent of the London Sun,” The 
Filson Club Historical Quarterly, April 1951, 
XXV, 122-24. 

%’ Hubbard's Newspaper and Bank Directory of 
the World, 2 vols. (New Haven, 1882), I, 20. 


sell’s contributions that many writers, 
including the present one,® have sinned 
in the direction of giving his predeces- 
sors scant recognition. There were a 
number of war correspondents before 
Russell who fit all the requirements of 
an acceptable definition, and at least 
one pre-Crimean War—the War be- 
tween the United States and Mexico— 
was covered by numerous newspaper 
reporters in the field. 


Although a search for the first war 
correspondent is not in itself a fruitful 
pursuit, since it is more a question of 
antiquarian interest than of any real 
importance, an examination of the 
methods and activities of some of the 
earlier purveyors of war reports is re- 
warding. 


Let us take, for example, the anony- 
mous 17th century gentleman who com- 
posed the accounts for the Swedish In- 
telligencer of King Gustavus Adolphus’ 
engagements during the Thirty Years’ 
War. He can be listed in the hierarchy 
of first war correspondents only when 
the term is used in a very broad sense. 
More accurately, he was of the genus 
of the medieval chronicler or, better 
still, of the sedentary type of military 
commentator of the 20th century. 
Functionally, he was a first cousin of 
Thomas 4 Court Repington and George 
Fielding Eliot. It would never have 
occurred to him to seek out the field of 
battle—sach was not the customary di- 
vision of labor in the news writing of 
his time. His job was to stay in London, 
to get the best news possible, to separ- 
ate the wheat from the chaff, and to 
present it in as attractive a manner as 
possible in a newsbook. His sources of 
information? He describes them him- 
self at length: 


* Joseph J. Mathews, ‘The Father of War Cor- 
respondents,” The Virginia Quarterly Review, 
Winter 1945, XXI, 111-27. 
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If your here demaund, out of what 
Instructions we have furnisht our Intel- 
ligencer; be pleased to know; that noth- 
ing is willingly feigned, or wilfully falsi- 
fied. The errors that be in it, are errors 
of ignorance, all. Some part of it was 
received from the papers of an honour- 
able personage; a Commaunder of 
PRIME CREDIT and activitie, with that 
victorious King. We have been made to 
understand much of these Actions, by 
discourse with another gallant Gentle- 
men: and he also a great Commaunder 
in the Army. Some printed HIGH 
DUTCH books we have had. For some 
things we have had private writing, and 
from good hands too. In other things 
we have made use of GALLOBELGI- 
CUS; especially where he deals upon 
publick Record, and where we thought 
the poore man durst speake freely: 
Some times, sure, he writes but by com- 
mission; and is every where sparing in 
reporting the Emperor’s losses. And yet 
in this, (to take away all exceptions) 
we have followed him too; notwith- 
standing wee by others found greater 
numbers and defeats, specified. Very 
good use we also made of the WEEKLY 
CURRANTOES: which if a man of 
judgement reades, he shall for the most 
part finde (especially those of latter 
times) very true, and very punctuall. 
Whosoever will be cunning in the Places 
and Persons of GERMANY, and would 
understand these Warres, let him not 
despise CURRANTOES.* 


Possibly the Swedish Intelligencer is 
the best contemporary narrative of the 
campaigns of Gustavus Adolphus, but 
the point should not be overlooked that 
it is by no means untypical of the war 
news of the late 16th and early 17th 
centuries. Far more famous at the time 
was Gallobelgicus (full title, Mercurius 
Gallobelgicus), to which reference was 
made by the author of the /ntelligencer. 
Gallobelgicus was printed at Cologne 
and circulated widely throughout Eu- 
rope and England, appearing usually in 
half-yearly volumes of 50 to 100 pages. 


* The Swedish Intelligencer (London, 1632), 3rd 
edition, Part I, Preface, pp. 4-5. 
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When there were wars of international 
interest, it contained the war news. The 
Swedish Intelligencer was merely one 
of a number of newsbooks published by 
Nathaniel Butter and Nicholas Bourne 
and was regarded by contemporaries as 
of less importance than the weekly news 
issued by the same publishers. Possibly 
William Watts, D. D., Oxon., Caius 
College, was the author of the Jntelli- 
gencer; in any case, he is said to have 
written more than 40 newsbooks for 
Butter and Bourne.® 

The newsbook was merely one form 
of published war news in the 16th and 
17th centuries. There can also be found 
many instances of eyewitness battle re- 
ports which were printed and distrib- 
uted. In his excellent study, Some Fore- 
runners of the Newspaper in England, 
1476-1622, Matthias S. Shaaber has 
described a variety of printed war news 
in England alone in the 16th century.° 
And the printers of the Low Countries 
are well known to have been far in ad- 
vance of the British as distributors of 
war news at the time. 


> BETWEEN THE THIRTY YEARS WAR 
in the first half of the 17th century and 
the French wars of the last decade of 
the 18th century, the daily newspaper 
gradually assumed something approach- 
ing its modern character. It was, of 
course, inevitable that as they devel- 
oped in importance the dailies should 
become the chief medium for the dis- 
tribution of war information; perhaps 
equally inevitable that warfare should 
stimulate their general development. 
War news was usually in the same cate- 


8J. B. Williams, A History of English Journal- 
ism to the Foundation of the Gazette (London, 
1908), pp. 11-29; also Eric W. Allen, “Interna- 
tional Origins of the Newspapers: The Establish- 
ment of Periodicity in Print,” JouRNALISM QuaR- 
TeRLy, 1930, V, 307-19. 

® Matthias S. Shaaber, Some Forerunners of the 
Newspaper in England, 1476-1622 (Philadelphia, 
1929), pp. 120-33. 
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gory with foreign intelligence in the 
problems it presented to a newspaper. 
Only a few journals would normally be 
located near the scene of a given con- 
flict. In gathering foreign information 
the newspapers gradually developed an 
international news network, whereby a 
whole horde of people was involved in 
collecting and passing on intelligence, 
forwarding newspapers and the like, 
with virtually nobody in the network 
attached to it by anything more than 
the most casual kind of arrangement. 
Viewed as a whole, the system was 
elaborate and complex but loosely-knit 
and undependable. Newspapers were on 
the receiving end of news-gathering ma- 
chinery over which at best they could 
exercise only the most restricted kind of 
control. 


When the French Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars created an unprece- 
dented demand for war news, they 
made the problem of the daily journals 
an extremely difficult one. At the same 
time they were increasing the demand 
for news, these wars were disrupting 
the normal machinery of transmission. 
One result was that newspaper progress 
in France, and elsewhere on the con- 
tinent where Napoleon’s control was ex- 
tended, faced virtually insuperable ob- 
stacles. The obstacles which the British 
journals faced were serious too, but at 
least they had some opportunity to 
solve them. Even when, as was usually 
the case, the London journals had to 
accept unsatisfactory foreign news ar- 
rangements and depend upon question- 
able sources, they could at least attempt 
to evaluate the news. 


A great deal of the foreign news in 
the British press of the Revolutionary- 
Napoleonic period is presented in the 
form of an argument: News presenta- 
tion was a kind of game in which the 
writer played his sources one against 


the other and came up with his choice 
for the winner. Sometimes he divulged 
his sources, but unless they were offi- 
cial he more frequently gave hints or 
assurances of authenticity while steer- 
ing clear of actual revelation. Where 
the press was controlled, news was also 
often presented in the form of an argu- 
ment. But in the latter case the conclu- 
sion was pre-destined: Only the dialec- 
tic was a matter of choice. 


As the wars progressively shut off or 
poisoned their usual news sources, the 
stronger London journals bestirred 
themselves to improve their lot. If their 
progress could be measured by the con- 
stancy of their boasts, by the regularity 
of their assurances of superior, recent 
and authentic intelligence, and by the 
frequency with which “exclusive” in- 
formation from the theater of conflict 
was announced, we should have to 
make space here for the description of 
a revolution in news gathering. Unhap- 
pily, the results were somewhat short 
of the claims. One must accept with 
the proverbial grain of salt the Times’ 
assurance to its readers that “our pri- 
vate correspondence from the armies 
has been regular, early and extremely 
accurate,” 7° or the Oracle’s proud as- 
sertion that “this day’s Oracle will 
prove to the public that our very nu- 
merous correspondents in different parts 
of the world are daily watchful of their 
stations.” 74 Yet all of this was not 
sheer gasconade. The papers were quite 
active in seeking out correspondents of 
traditional type, in making arrange- 
ments when they could to obtain let- 
ters from participants in the campaigns, 
and in trying to improve their channels 
for receiving foreign papers and letters. 

The stirring events in France of the 


” The London Times, May 17, 1794. 
11 The Oracle and Morning Advertiser, June 16, 
1794. Hereafter cited as Oracle. 
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first two or three years of the Revolu- 
tion attracted innumerable foreigners to 
Paris, among whom were publicists and 
others who undertook to describe some 
cf the more dramatic events for non- 
French newspapers. No one has under- 
taken to locate or collect these narra- 
tives, or to identify more than a hand- 
ful of the authors, but it is clear that 
some of these writers were performing 
the normal functions of special or for- 
eign correspondents. Certainly the Lon- 
don papers were frequently, if sporadi- 
cally, the recipients of foreign corres- 
pondence which should be distinguished 
from the usual casual letters which they 
were accustomed to print from distant 
places. 

In late 1792 the Sun received regular 
reports from a gentleman who was 
listed as “Our Correspondent in Paris” 
and who was clearly set apart by the 
paper from the various occasional writ- 
ers who were listed in each case as “A 
Correspondent.” The regular contribu- 
tor wrote competent letters which were 
patently superior to the general run of 
foreign news. Robert Cutler Fergusson 
was in Paris off and on during 1792-93 
for the purpose of describing develop- 
ments for the London Morning Chron- 
icle. He is said to have written first-rate 
accounts of the murder of the Swiss 
Guards and the flight of the King to the 
Legislative Assembly in August 1793.1? 
Perhaps Fergusson and some of the 
other reporters could qualify as early 
“civil war” reporters, but a better ex- 
ample of specific war reporting is fur- 
nished by John Bell of the Oracle and 
Public Advertiser. 


> WHEN HE EMBARKED ON A TOUR OF 
the seat of the war in Flanders in late 
April 1794, John Bell was already a 


* Anonymous, “Editors and Newspaper Period- 
ical Writers of the Last Generation,” Fraser's 
Magazine, May 1862, LXV, 601-602. 
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well-known newspaper man and book 
publisher. He was distinguished also as 
an innovator in the use of type and was 
at the time the controlling proprietor of 
the Oracle and Public Advertiser.“ 


A British expeditionary force, com- 
manded by the Duke of York, had 
landed in the Netherlands with the ob- 
jective of cooperating with the forces 
of the Allies against the French. For 
the first time since the outbreak of war 
between Great Britain and France in 
early 1793, there was active participa- 
tion of British land troops and a conse- 
quent heightening of English interest in 
military activities on the continent. It 
obviously behooved a London pub- 
lisher, if he could, to set out for the 
continent in order to “establish a chain 
of Regular Correspondents with every 
part of the Allied Army: and to take 
every possible method of obtaining the 
French papers with more regularity and 
dispatch than has hitherto been prac- 
ticable.” 14 


But Bell had a second purpose in set- 
ting forth for the theaters of battle, 
which was more probably unique for 
the times. Certainly his description of 
his intentions could have been written 
by any professional war correspondent 
of a century later: 


As I shall, for some time, be in the 
very neighborhood of the contending ar- 
mies, it is my intention to send you a 
regular and faithful DIARY of what- 
ever passes worthy the attention of your 
Readers. My letters will be sent to you 
with every possible expedition; and I 
have chosen a journalizing method of 


1%3 Some of the details of Bell’s war 


reporting 
are given in Stanley Morison, John Bell, 1745- 
1831 (London, 1930), pp. 32-33; and Stanley 
Morison, The English Newspaper (London, 1932), 
pp. 196-200. In his life of Bell, Mr. Morison re- 
produces the issues of the Oracle in which Bell’s 
tour is announced, his first report, and one of his 
later articles. Prior to Morison’s publications, Bell 
appears to have been unnoticed as an early war 


4 Oracle, April 27, 1794. 
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writing my accounts, as it is, in my 
opinion, better calculated to give the 
public a full impression of these great 
events, than the usual style of narrative. 
Observe also, that I shall frequently 
write in the field, or under the first 
hedge that affords me safe retreat; and 
therefore must be satisfied with facts, 
without ornament or exaggerated color- 
ing, which on such occasions is too fre- 
quently adopted in the diurnal publica- 
tions.15 
The Bell episode is especially striking 
on two counts. First, he appears to have 
run the complete gamut of experiences 
which later correspondents were, in re- 
porting them, to turn into a virtual ster- 
eotype: Adventure, personal danger, 
severe criticism both from the authori- 
ties and his colleagues, difficulty in 
transmitting his accounts, and the like. 
In the second place, he adopted a 
method of presenting his experiences, a 
selection of topics and an emphasis on 
certain types of details, which were to 
be repeated—they could scarcely have 
been imitated—by a legion of newspa- 
per reporters for a century to follow. 


True to his announced intentions, 
Bell used a “journalizing method of 
writing.” He cast aside both the form 
of the usual “eye-witness” accounts, 
which strove to copy the language of 
official dispatches, and the style of con- 
temporary leading articles which usu- 
ally hid the facts in orotundity. Oracle 
readers were presented with a daily di- 
ary—of course it did not arrive daily— 
in which entries were sometimes made 
on an hourly basis. The first installment 
gave the details of the correspondent’s 
journey from London and included a 
vivid description of a midnight alterca- 
tion at Canterbury between two racing 
news-bearers from the continent. Cap- 
tain Murray, courier for the Duke of 
York, and Mr. Sparrow, the King’s 


8 [bid., May 3, 1794. 


messenger, almost came to blows over 
the matter of priority in claims for the 
only available horses. Ultimately the 
Duke’s courier won the argument but 
not the race. When the Captain’s chaise 
departed “Mr. Sparrow leaped on the 
splinter bar of the chaise, and in that 
situation he preceded Captain: Murray, 
in his own carriage.” 7° 

Wisely, Bell spent most of his time 
in the cities where he could pick up in- 
formation from all directions and could 
find means of dispatching it. But he did 
not fail to visit the “field of conten- 
tion” where he obtained “ocular proof 
of the sanguinary rage of the Carmag- 
nols.” Once he was fortunate enough 
to witness cannonading from a tower, 
and he was apparently in the midst of 
the heavy fighting near Courtray on 
May 17-18, actually writing his dis- 
patch on the field of battle in “the con- 
fusion of unhappy defeat” and “with 
fatigue almost insupportable.”17 The 
news of the Allied defeat at Courtray 
—offset temporarily a few days later 
with the appearance of Allied reinforce- 
ments—gave Bell a complete scoop in 
London where the Oracle (May 21) 
beat the official account, as well as 
other newspapers, by two days. The Or- 
acle correspondent did not pull his 
punches, either in writing of Courtray 
or of the impending fall of Ypres a 
month later. With reference to the lat- 
ter, he stated flatly: “If Ypres falls, I 
think all of this part of the country is 
lost.” 18 


In such forthrightness, Bell was 
ahead of his times, very considerably 
ahead. His “defense” had the air of in- 
jured innocence so typical of his suc- 
cessors in the profession: 


18 Ibid. 
1 Ibid., May 21, 1794. 
8 Ibid., June 17, 1794. 
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I hear, with much concern, that my 
extraordinary exertions in transmitting 
the details of the Actions of the 17th 
and 18th of last Month, have given um- 
brage to those whom of all others I 
would wish to offend the least—that is 
to say, the friends of ADMINISTRA- 
TION.—It would have been my glory 
—had my columns been swelled with 
the particulars of a victory—the mis- 
fortune I related with regret—but I was 
not conscious of doing wrong when I 
transmitted my pages of TRUTH.?® 


V> FOR THEIR PART, THE EDITORS OF 
the Oracle were swept into ecstacies 
over the success of their experiment in 
war correspondence. The traditional 
low caste of their profession, which still 
barred any newsmen from some of the 
London clubs, did not under such fa- 
vorable circumstances as this call for 
humility. They compared their own in- 
formation with that of the official gov- 
ernment organ and concluded that their 
own intelligences “were, as _ usual, 


equally early and more interesting than 


the Gazette's.” They referred to the 
“vast and comprehensive arrangements 
in which he [Bell] is now engaged” 
which will “command an enviable pre- 
eminence in every article from the 
GRAND Theater of War.” *° Ulti- 
mately they reached the peak of ef- 
frontery and took to announcing that 
news from their own letters had at last 
been corroborated by the Gazette. 


The most penetrating barbs of the 
Oracle editors, however, were reserved 
for their colleagues and competitors. 
With fine scorn they referred to “our 
laggard contemporaries who do not 
suppress any malice in aspersing the in- 
formation which they are obliged to 
copy.” 7? Competitors were often 
pricked in the most vulnerable spot of 


” [bid., 
™ Ibid., 
™ [bid., 
73 [bid., 


June 9, 1794. 
May 12, 1794. 
May 15, 1794 
May 27, 1794. 


all: The matter of sales. On June 18 a 
leading Oracle article gloats that on the 
preceding day the paper sold many 
hundreds more than any other print. 
Bell himself counted the commercial 
argument his strongest defense against 
the “raillery and invective” voiced by 
the competing journals: 

I shall give them in general a short 
answer, as pleasant to myself as it will 
prove mortifying to my opponents. Viz. 
The object of my Continental Excursion 
has been attained—The Oracle and 
Public Advertiser has increased many 
hundreds in its daily sale since I left 
England.—The sale is constantly en- 


larging.** 

Bell did not hesitate to participate 
personally in the newspaper fracas. Al- 
though anonymity was later to become 
the supreme tenet of English journalis- 
tic faith, and was in the 1790s the ac- 
cepted practice, Bell himself was only 
slightly less publicized than his feats. 
His identity was made public before his 
departure, his name was headlined in 
each report, he was mentioned almost 
daily in leading articles, and for good 
measure his name was frequently given 
at the end of an account. Apparently 
the idea was to validate the news by 
associating it with a man of known de- 
pendability and good character. 

Other London papers were rather ob- 
viously hard put to explain or compete 
with the Oracle’s energetic measures. 
Nor, as indicated, did they take kindly 
to them. For a time the Sun had reason- 
ably regular reports from someone 
whom they designated as “Our Corres- 


pondent in the Army,” ** but he petered 


out and the Sun was reduced with oth- 
ers to occasional private correspond- 
ence. At first the Times ignored Bell 
and the Oracle, reassuring its readers 
periodically of the superiority of its 


8 Ibid., June 9, 1794. 
* The London Sun, May 11 and 13, 1794. 
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own information: “The other news-pa- 
pers will, as usual, copy our intelli- 
gence tomorrow.” 2° Once the Times 
asserted that it would shortly have reg- 
ular reports from an “Officer and Cor- 
respondent in General Mollendorf’s 
Army,” but nothing came of it.” 

Finally, the blatancy of the Oracle 
became too much for “The Thunderer 
in the Making.” On June 18 a Times 
leading article began loftily enough— 
“We very seldom trouble ourselves with 
what is inserted in the other Daily Pa- 
pers”—but the editorial soon got down 
to business. It pointed out that the sur- 
render of Ypres had not yet taken place 
despite announcements of it as a fact 
some days back: 


This intelligence was confirmed by 
those who make the greatest boast of 
their Continental intelligence [the Oracle 
was guilty]. . . . It is not, however, to 
be wondered that such contradictory and 
false rumors should be created, when 
those who write them from the Contin- 
ent are for the most part vagabond 
Jacobins. 


The leading article continued: “We 
have offered these remarks, because we 
feel it impossible to keep pace with the 
intelligence of the many expresses 
which these communicative purveyors 
of news receive, according to their own 
accounts, every hour.” 2” 

Bell accepted the Times’ charges, and 
what appear to have been similar at- 
tacks in the True Briton, as having been 
directed at him personally: 

Little did I expect that truth could be 
so obnoxious to a True Briton, and so 
ill-suited to The Times: Yet, no sooner 
did I return from my journey, than I 
found two sturdy Editors—one on my 
right hand, and the other on my left— 
each of them exalted in his idea, for the 
purpose of effecting my disgrace... . 
by these pretenders to loyalty, I am 


% The London Times, May 22, 1794. 
% Ibid., June 7, 1794. 
™ Ibid., June 18, 1794. 


called a promoter of Jacobinical here- 
sies, and represented as a bloody satel- 
lite of Robespierre. 
As a parting shot Bell added: “The Or- 
acle has, of late, been distinguished by 
a priority of intelligence from every 
quarter; and this has awakened the 
spleen of my competitors.”** 


W> THE QUESTIONS MAY WELL BE 
raised of why, if Bell’s experiment was 
so rewarding, other papers did not im- 
mediately send their own representa- 
tives to the fields of Flanders? Even 
more to the point, why in the 20 years 
of almost constant warfare which fol- 
lowed were there only sporadic imita- 
tors, none of whom added anything of 
great consequence to the experiences of 
Bell? 


Answers to these questions are not 
especially difficult to find. Both Bell 
and his sponsors, and doubtless other 
London dailies as well, regarded his 
venture more as a stunt than as a per- 
manent departure from the established 
system of news gathering. They appear 
to have looked on his efforts to bolster 
up the traditional reporting machinery 
as the more important feature of his as- 
signment. “I have now,” Bell reported 
in late May, “arranged and fixed such 
a line of the most Intelligent Corres- 
pondents, that whether I do or do not 
remain on the Continent, the same val- 
uable communications will continue ex- 
clusively for the Oracle and Public Ad- 
vertiser.” 2° 

A single reporter, or even several re- 
porters, sent out from London would 
not have eliminated the necessity for 
maintaining the usual agents, and the 
total cost of such a system would have 
been prohibitive to dailies which at best 
had circulations of no more than a few 


% Oracle, June 24, 1794. 
% Ibid., May 27, 1794. 
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thousand. The cost of the Bell expedi- 
tion is mentioned frequently in the Or- 
acle. Moreover, for all of the Oracle’s 
boasting of sales as a result of Bell’s 
letters, the success proved short-lived. 
Before the end of 1794 the paper’s cir- 
culation had dwindled to a mere 800, 
and Bell, the chief proprietor, was 
forced to sell the journal.*° It is un- 
likely that competitors were favorably 
impressed with the adventurous spirit 
of a failing paper. 


There was another side to the 
problem which was of peculiar and 
continuing importance. Both then and 
later the maintaining of newspaper cor- 
respondents in the theater of war de- 
pended in large measure upon the atti- 
tude of the authorities toward the prac- 
tice. Newspaper correspondents have 
accompanied armies when army offi- 
cials or the governments concerned 
have suffered them to do so. Much has 
been made of William Howard Rus- 
sell’s courage in the Crimea in accom- 
panying an army which did not want 
him. Unquestionably Russell needed all 
of the courage and determination he 
could muster, but the fact remains that 
he was permitted to stay in the Crimea 
by the authorities. As he himself stated 
it, “I was attached [to the army] by the 
slender but vital thread of life—the 
permission to draw rations when there 
were any—without which I could not 
have remained in the field.” ** 


The newspapers of the era 50 years 
before the Crimean War simply did not 
have the influence and public backing 
requisite for obtaining concessions from 
governments and army commanders. 
The Duke of Wellington would have 
been aghast at the idea of permitting 


” A. Aspinall, Politics and the Press, 1780-1850 
(London, 1948), p. 74. 

* William Howard Russell, The Great War 
With Russia (London, 1895), p. v. 


newspaper men in the vicinity of his 
forces. The Iron Duke, in fact, com- 
plained bitterly of the random report- 
ing that was done in Spain, and even 
attempted to put a stop to the publica- 
tion of letters written by his own offi- 
cers.’ The reasons for the Duke’s op- 
position to journalists—that is, whether 
he was in reality more concerned over 
the leakage of information of value to 
the enemy or over press attacks of 
which he was the target—are open to 
question, but the effectiveness of his 
opposition leaves no room for doubt. 


WV AN EXAMPLE OF THE PROBLEM 
which English newspapers confronted, 
when on those rare occasions they did 
attempt to obtain their military intelli- 
gence directly from the scene of action, 
is supplied by the case of Peter Fin- 
nerty. In 1809 the British dispatched 
an expedition under the command of 
Lord Chatam to the vicinity of the 
mouth of the Scheldt River for the pur- 
pose of rendering aid to their contin- 
ental allies. The expedition was accom- 
panied by Finnerty, a parliamentary re- 
porter for the Morning Chronicle, who 
had managed to get himself on board 
one of the vessels of the fleet in the ca- 
pacity of secretary to one of the ship 
captains. 

Unlike Bell, who apparently had no 
thought of obtaining information in 
any manner other than scurrying about 
the vicinity of the action, Finnerty was 
attempting to penetrate the inner cita- 
del. Whether another person might 
have succeeded where Peter failed is 
doubtful, but there is no question but 
that he was a poor choice for this 
kind of precedent-breaking. Earlier, as 
a Dublin publisher, Finnerty had been 
sentenced to two years of imprison- 


% Salmon, The Newspaper and the Historian, 
pp. 198-200. 
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ment and one hour of standing in the 
pillory for a libel committed by one of 
his reporters. As a result, Peter had ac- 


quired an undying and well-publicized 


hatred for Lord Castlereagh, Irish Sec- 
retary at the time of his trial and now 
« member of the cabinet. When it was 
discovered that Finnerty had sailed with 
the Chatam forces, an Admiralty order 
was issued for his prompt return to 
England and he was summarily dis- 
patched home on a revenue cutter. 

Already Finnerty had attracted at- 
tention by divulging the sad state of af- 
fairs among the troops of the Wal- 
cheren expedition, and he now publi- 
cized the details of his adventure, plac- 
ing all of the blame on Lord Castle- 
reagh. He even pushed his attacks back 
to Castlereagh’s alleged Irish cruelties. 
As a consequence, the Chronicle re- 
porter was soon in prison again, this 
time for 18 months. The trial and Fin- 
nerty’s ill treatment in prison attracted 
wide attention, the prison treatment be- 
coming the occasion of a spirited debate 
in the House of Commons in which a 
number of prominent Whig politicians 
attacked the Government and charged 
persecution of the reporter.** In tht 
trial, which centered on the charges 
made against Castlereagh’s Irish polli- 
cies, Finnerty maintained that he had 
been offered permission to remain with 
the Chatam expedition provided he 
would submit his letters to the Com- 
mander of the expedition for approval, 
but he offered no proof of such an 
offer.*4 

So far as Finnerty’s contribution to 
the development of war correspondence 


88 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates (1811), XX, 
723-43. 

% The details of the trial are given in the An- 
nual Register (1811), LIII, 240-43. Finnerty is 
mentioned in J. B. Atkins, Life of Sir William 
Howard Russell, 2 vols. (New York, 1911), pp. 
85n.-86n. But Atkins implied incorrectly that Fin- 
nerty was apprehended before the expedition left 
England. 


goes, his journey with the Chatam ex- 
pedition is scarcely worth re-telling, but 
the incident does soften the charge 
sometimes made that the newspapers in 
the era of the Napoleonic wars were 
oblivious to their golden opportunities. 
The news centers of Europe neces- 
sarily changed with the expansion of the 
French Empire, and the ever-shifting 
scene of Napoleon’s engagements— 
Italy, Austria, Germany, Spain, Poland 
and Russia—produced serious and un- 
predictable problems in news gathering. 
When Napoleon stifled the press in 
France, the cities of the Low Countries 
and the Hansa towns became the chief 
places in Europe for news and held that 
position until Napoleon extended his 
control to include them. For a time 
Hamburg was the distributing point for 
more news than any other city in Eu- 
rope. The Hamburgischer Correspon- 
dent developed a fabulously large circu- 
lation and a reputation for paying great 
sums to persons in various parts of 
Europe who could supply information. 
Bourrienne, the French agent in Ham- 
burg, states that a clerk in the War de- 
partment in Vienna was paid 6,000 
francs yearly for information which he 
forwarded to the Hamburg paper.*® 


Under such circumstances, the Lon- 
don papers were eager to improve their 
arrangements for obtaining intelligence 
from Hamburg. The Times succeeded 
in making an agreement with the editor 
of the Correspondent whereby the 
German paper’s information would be 
made available to a representative of 
the Times. As a result of this partner- 
ship, Henry Crabb Robinson took up 
his residence in Altoona in early 1807. 
Robinson’s letters “from the banks of 
the Elbe” which appeared in the Times 


*% Louis Antoinne Fauvelei 


Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte (R. W. a 
ed.), 4 vols. (New York, 1885), III, 162, 172-73. 


de Bourrienne, 
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March to August 1807, together with 
his letters from Sweden in 1808 and 
Spain in 1809, constitute perhaps the 
ablest foreign correspondence of the 
Napoleonic period.** But Robinson’s 
mission throughout was to report from 
the centers of news, not necessarily 
from the source. When an opportunity 
developed in Spain for him to observe 
a battle, he made no attempt to take 
advantage of the opportunity. He was 
a war reporter only in the sense that he 
utilized the most practical means avail- 
able for obtaining and relaying battle 
information. The time and the circum- 
stances made his choice a sensible one. 


> THE BANISHMENT OF NAPOLEON 
Bonaparte to St. Helena in 1815 ended 
more than a quarter of a century of al- 
most constant all-European warfare and 
ushered in a period of nearly four dec- 
ades of comparative peace. From Wa- 
terloo until the middle of the century 
there were no conflicts which pitted the 
great powers against each other. Im- 
perialistic enterprises were few in num- 
ber. Europeans were primarily inter- 
ested in issues which, even when they 
caused bloodshed, did not bring gen- 
eral war. 


The period was a peaceful one, how- 
ever, only in comparison with its blood- 
ier predecessors and successors. Actu- 
ally there was scarcely a year which 
did not witness gory revolution or war- 
fare of sufficient interest to be followed 
closely by the press. The revolts of the 
Latin American colonies from their 
mother countries were watched care- 
fully by the newspapers of England, 
France and the United States, as well 
as by those of the more directly affected 
European countries. The Greek strug- 


* The History of the Times; “The Thunderer” 
in the Making, 1785-1841. (New York, 1935), 
pp. 137-38, 142-43; John Milton Baker, Henry 
Crabb Robinson. (London, 1937), pp. 149ff. 


gle for independence and the resultant 
Russo-Turkish War of the late 1820s 
was followed with intense interest ev- 
erywhere. The London papers evi- 
denced deep concern over the Punjab 
wars, and the drawn-out French con- 
quest of Algeria offered intermittent 
war news to the Paris press. To these 
somewhat more formal conflicts should 
be added as sources of war news the 
bloody fighting which stemmed from 
the epidemics of revolutions in 1820, 
1830 and 1848. 


The character of the news which de- 
rived from these diverse conflicts is 
strikingly like that of the Napoleonic 
wars—without the enlivening stimulus 
of the French Emperor’s bulletins. 
There are occasional sorry imitations of 
these Bonaparte masterpieces, but Wel- 
lington’s dispatches as well as his arms 
seem to have won the day at Waterloo. 
Newspapers continued to get the bulk 
of their war news from official sources 
(when there were any), from private 
letters, and from areas close to the 
scene of hostilities or at least blessed 
with superior communication facilities. 
The London press obtained a great deal 
of its South American news from the 
New York papers. American dailies de- 
pended almost entirely on the British 
journals for European news. When 
Greek papers with news of the Greek 
struggle for independence arrived in 
London, the news they contained had 
usually become available already 
through the French press. And Paris 
journals copied the German papers, es- 
pecially those of Augsburg and Co- 
logne, for their news of Eastern Europe. 


Rather curiously, war news retained 
a dignified dullness even when other 
types of news did not. It remained com- 
pletely unaffected in the London Times 
during the 1820s when that august 
doyen of journalistic respectability em- 
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barked upon a brief, and to it unique, 
spree of sensationalism. “Horrible Mur- 
der,” “Extraordinary Fire,” “Dreadful 
Accident,” “Execution,” “Outrage,” 
“Melancholy Occurence” were the cap- 
tions for domestic intelligence, and 
there was a regular column of sensa- 
tional stuff under the heading “Police.” 
Perhaps these stories satisfied the mor- 
bidity demands of the day. 


From time to time during the inter- 
val between Waterloo and the Mexican 
and Crimean wars, some newspaper 
men attempted to further the progress 
of direct newspaper war coverage. 
There were doubtless more of these at- 
tempts than are generally known. Addi- 
tional “first” war correspondents for 
this and earlier periods will likely be 
turned up by spade diggers in time and 
be relegated to their proper places as 
footnotes to scholarly studies. 


Late in 1826 James Murray, a well- 
known writer for the London Times, 
accompanied a British force to Portugal 
as a special correspondent. Unfortu- 
nately, he was prevented both by a 
dearth of hostilities and a recall to other 
duties from changing the course of the 
history of war reporting.** George Au- 
gustus Sala, who was himself one of 
the most famous of the early special 
correspondents, says that a reporter 
whose name he had never heard repre- 
sented the Times at the siege of Ant- 
werp in 1831 and was the “first recog- 
nized war correspondent of a newspa- 
per.” °* Charles Lewis Gruneison, who 
reported the Carlist-Cristino War in 
Spain in 1837 for the London Morning 
Post, has fared better at the hands of 
the historians and is almost invariably 


3? Anonymous, “Editors and Newspaper Writers 
of the Last Generation,” Fraser’s Magazine, Feb- 
ruary 1862, LXV, 181. 

% The Life and Adventures of George Augustus 
Sala, Written by Himself, 2 vols. (London, 1895), 
II, 115. 


listed as one of the earliest war corres- 
pondents—sometimes as the first. The 
Times was also represented by corres- 
pondents in the Carlist War, but the 
Times reporters failed to catch the eyes 
of the permanent recorders. 


@> CONTRARY TO A FAIRLY COMMON AS- 
sumption, warfare—at least in the pe- 
riod presently under discussion—was 
not productive of special news enter- 
prise and innovation. Instead, methods 
in war reporting tended to follow rather 
than to lead. 

While war news coverage was mark- 
ing time for 30 years or so, the whole 
structure of communications was being 
revolutionized. The international news 
pattern was significantly affected by so 
many phases of the industrial and me- 
chanical revolutions of the early 19th 
century that an adequate description 
would be a major assignment in itself. 

There were the developments which 
affected the printing process, particu- 
larly the adoption of the power press 
which cut down printing time and made 
practicable larger circulations. In 1814 
the London Times proved its leadership 
by being the first to install a power 
press, but the more important journals 
of all countries followed suit within two 
decades. 

Even before the telegraph, communi- 
cation time was being drastically re- 
duced, both by land and by sea. In the 
mid-1820s, European news in the Bos- 
ton papers was normally more than a 
month old; by the late 1840s the steam- 
ship had cut the time to 10 or 12 days. 
Between 1825 and 1834 the Waghorn 
Express reduced mail time from Bom- 
bay to London from nearly four months 
to 47 days. 

, The increase and the urbanization of 
population, decreasing illiteracy, the 
broadening of the base of democracy 
to include in some areas the participa- 
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tion of larger numbers of people in po- 
litical affairs—these and other factors 
combined to increase the circulation 
and influence and to strengthen finan- 
cially the newspapers. Press organs did 
not respond suddenly to these variant 
influences by over-night changes in 
character. Rather, they developed grad- 
ually, differing considerably according 
to locality. But no half-century in news- 
paper history witnessed more striking 
progress in influence, financial stability 
and mechanical improvement than did 
the period from 1800 to 1850. 


More specifically in the business of 
news gathering, the changes which were 
taking place were fundamental even 
when they were not obvious. Most of 
them resulted from improvements in 
transportation. It was no mere coinci- 
dence when James Gordon Bennett 
boarded the Sirius in 1838 on the ship’s 
return voyage to Europe after making 
the first successful crossing of the At- 
lantic by a steamship. Bennett recog- 
nized that the time had come for gear- 
ing the flow of European news to the 
faster Atlantic crossings and was on 
his way to the European news centers 
for that purpose. 


The old type of correspondent who 
forwarded newspapers and wrote more 
for the information of the editor who 
employed him than for direct publica- 
tion, who frequently never had any per- 
sonal contacts with the publisher for 
whom he worked on a casual basis, and 
who might or might not be a newspaper 
man by profession, did not disappear 
until after the installation of telegraph 
lines and trans-Atlantic cables, but he 
was gradually being replaced in the ’30s 
and *40s. Before 1850 only a few of the 
strongest newspapers in America and 
Europe attempted to send out to se- 
lected news centers permanent corres- 
pondents, but a large number of dailies 


contained more or less regular letters 
from selected areas which conformed 
to, or at least did not violate, the pro- 
nounced prejudices of the particular 
journal. 

When, as often happened, a corres- 
pondent served more than one paper, 
he altered his letters to meet require- 
ments. A typical mid-century journal- 
istic joke was the one of the stupid but 
hard-working Berlin correspondent who 
had to get help in the work of disguis- 
ing his letters. On one occasion there 
was no help immediately available: A 
few days later the “Berlin letter” of six 
different papers began with the striking 
phrase, “The bomb has exploded!” 


> THE 1830s AND ’40s WITNESSED A 
remarkable growth of “special” corres- 
pondence—a catch-all term in this pe- 
riod used to designate a heterogeneous 
assortment of letters and sometimes to 
include all types of newspaper corres- 
pondence. If routine news is omitted 
from the category, special correspond- 
ence was made up largely of two types: 
Letters from a journalist or some prom- 
inent person who chanced to be travel- 
ing or residing at a distant place; and 
letters from a reporter who was as- 
signed the coverage of some particular 
event. 

Before the middle of the century, the 


. first type of correspondence was so 


commonplace as to be almost a regular 
feature of daily press organs. The list 
of well-known people who wrote for 
newspaper publication in this manner 
is an extremely long one. During the 
*30s and ’40s Heinrich Heine wrote let- 
ters from France, some devoted to spe- 
cial subjects and some to routine news, 
for the Augsburg Gazette.*® For ap- 
proximately a decade the German- 


%® Some of these letters were published later in 
a volume entitled Allemands et Francais (Paris, 
1882). 
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American political philosopher, Francis 
Lieber, acted as Western Hemisphere 
correspondent for the several German 
periodicals of Johann F. C. Cotta.*° 
Michel Chevalier, well-known French 
economist, wrote letters for the Journal 
des Debats in the mid-’30s from differ- 
ent points in the United States where 
he was studying public works for the 
French government.*! Letters from Eu- 
rope in the American press were legion. 
In America this was the age for explor- 
ing Lightest Europe. Darkest Africa 
had to wait several decades. 

Save in the largest metropolitan dai- 
lies, coverage of a special event by a 
reporter specifically sent out for that 
purpose was unusual during the first 
half of the century. Even so, examples 
are reasonably numerous. The Interna- 
tional Congress of the members of the 
so-called Holy Alliance which met at 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818 drew reporters 
from both the London Times and the 
Morning Chronicle. James Murray, the 
Times’ representative, set a challenging 
precedent by obtaining a highly secret 
document on popular ferment in Ger- 
many and forwarding it to his paper for 
publication.*? Murray’s feat also prob- 
ably explains why subsequent confer- 
ences of the Holy Alliance were not as 
well reported by the press. 

The coronation of Queen Victoria in 
1838 was covered by several foreign 
specials, including James Gordon Ben- 
nett of the New York Herald. In 1845 
a number of European newspapers sent 
representatives to Bonn for the cere- 
monies connected with honoring Bee- 
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thoven. Queen Victoria's visit to Ger- 
many in the same year was related in 
detail by Charles Lewis Gruneison, who 
accompanied the Queen and Prince 
Consort as a Morning Chronicle special. 
The stirring events of the European 
revolutions of 1848-49 were the occa- 
sion for sending out more specials than 
any previous development. 


By mid-century, several journals gave 
regular employment to one or more 
specials. Most metropolitan dailies 
maintained contact with persons who 
could be called upon “seasonally,” or 
when an important trial, marriage, fu- 
neral or some other newsworthy event 
called for reportorial assistance. © 


The gathering of news from a dis- 
tance was thus in a process of change. 
Newspapers were assuming a more def- 
inite responsibility for reaching toward 
the source of news, even when it orig- 
inated at a distance and in a foreign 
country. The transformation was not 
complete, and the spirit which charac- 
terized news gathering was sometimes 
strikingly nonchalant. In 1848 the Lon- 
don Times correspondent in India could 
still state with naive if refreshing hon- 
esty: “I did not write by the last bi- 
monthly mail, for there was truly noth- 
ing decisive to write about.” ** 


War, which creates in some ways the 
most difficult of any milieu for news re- 
porting at the source, remained an un- 
conquered and largely untried field of 
newspaper endeavor. It was still con- 
ceivable that a major war could be re- 
ported in the traditional manner. But 
the general developments which had 
taken place made it most unlikely that 
either the British or American press 
would allow a major war to be fought 
without attempting to extend their cov- 
erage to the field of battle. 


* The London Times, Nov. 3, 1848. 
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@ THE TERM “POLITICAL WARFARE” IS 
very broad and vague, but the subject- 
matter which it embraces is even broad- 
er and more vague. It usually includes, 
but is not limited to: 


1. The use of communications to 
weaken the morale of enemy troops and 
encourage surrenders, to weaken the 
morale of enemy civilians or to 
strengthen the morale of friendly troops 
and civilians. 


2. The use of military weapons to 
achieve desirable effects beyond those 
of physical destruction—to terrify, dis- 
perse, delay or confuse enemy troops 
and civilians and to encourage friendly 
troops and civilians. 


3. The use of diplomatic and eco- 
nomic actions to induce politically rele- 
vant behavior which will further na- 
tional objectives. 


4. The use of domestic policies and 
actions of all types to influence the be- 
havior of foreign publics. 

5. Various 
above. 


It thus includes those activities often 


combinations of the 


*The author is indebted to his colleagues in 
The Rand Corporation, and especially to Dr. 
Hans Speier, for generous and stimulating assis- 
tance in the preparation of this paper. Responsi- 
bility for the opinions expressed must, however, 
rest solely with the author. 


denoted by the terms “propaganda” and 
“psychological warfare,” and it refers 
to operations conducted during peace- 
time and “cold war” periods, as well as 
in the course of shooting wars. 

For purposes of the present discus- 
sion, then, the term “political warfare” 
(or the abbreviation “PW:’) will be em- 
ployed to refer to the planned use of 
communication, policies and overt ac- 
tions to influence the emotions or atti- 
tudes of selected publics and thus affect 
their behavior in such a way as to fur- 
ther national objectives. 

It is thus clear that political warfare 
embraces a very extensive category of 
activities. It is not a single, integrated 
area of specialization, but involves cer- 
tain aspects of a great many areas. As a 
result the PW practitioner inevitably 
finds himself treading on the toes of 
specialists in other fields of activity. 

The diplomatic specialist may resent 
being told by his PW adviser that the 
contents of a note being sent to Coun- 
try A should be changed since they may 
be expected to have serious adverse ef- 
fects on public opinion in Country B. 
The military commander may not heed 
the advice of his psychological warfare 
officer to the effect that destruction of a 
given military objective would stiffen 
rather than weaken enemy resistance. 
The economist may feel that efforts of 
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the PW specialist to take into account 
the psychological effects of foreign eco- 
nomic activities represents an unwar- 
ranted invasion of his field by someone 
who is unqualified to discuss economic 
policy. Furthermore, the diplomatic, 
military and economic experts may all 
believe that they are just as competent 
to take into account the probable polit- 
ical and psychological effects of their 
activities as is the PW specialist. After 
all, he is often only guessing. 

Even in his role as a communications 
technician the PW expert may not be 
free from the charge of meddling in 
other people’s business. Newsmen fre- 
quently feel that he is misusing their 
stock in trade as well as trying to tell 
them how to play stories in ways which 
defy the canons of good journalism. 
And his critics will hasten to point out 
that he knows very little about the ef- 
fects of the messages he communicates 
or the actions he inspires. 

The function of the PW research 
man is to produce research which will 
be useful to the PW practitioner. Con- 
sequently, he also will be concerned 
with a great many fields of specializa- 
tion. The answers to the questions 
with which he is concerned are not to 
be found within any one academic dis- 
cipline. All of the human sciences can 
contribute something toward answering 
them; none can provide the complete 
answer. The physical sciences also con- 
tribute something, especially insofar as 
physical scientists improve the means 
of communication and develop gadgets 
which in themselves have a powerful 
effect on human behavior. Specialized 
skills—such as those associated with 
journalism, intelligence work and rhet- 
oric—also can be used in PW, and con- 
sequently any research which increases 
proficiency in these skills also contrib- 
utes to our total political warfare poten- 
tial. Indeed, one might with some justi- 
fication say that any research which 
increases our knowledge of human be- 
havior or of the tools which can be 
used to manipulate human behavior 


might be classed as political warfare re- 
search. 

Thus it should be clear that research 
in PW is not concerned with an inte- 
grated field, bound together by a sys- 
temic theory and resting on a number 
of basic propositions. Our knowledge 
of PW cannot be ordered in the fashion 
that is possible in physics or chemistry, 
and its disjointed character far exceeds 
that even of sociology or politics. In 
short, there is very little inner cohesive- 
ness today in the field of PW. This is 
not to say that such an inner cohesive- 
ness may not arise in the future, but at 
present one searches for it in vain. 

The most useful method for organ- 
izing PW research at the present time, 
in the absence of an adequate theoret- 
ical framework, is around specific prob- 
lems of operational relevance. The 
question behind the research always is: 
What must be done at a given time and 
place and under specified conditions to 
achieve a desired effect? 

In more technical terms, then, it 
could be said that the principal tasks of 
the PW research man fall into three 
categories: 

1. What are the problems to the so- 


lution of which the PW practitioner can 
contribute? 


2. What are the various techniques 
and processes available for use by the 
PW practitioner in solving these prob- 
lems? 


3. What are the conditions under 
which given processes can be fruitfully 
employed to solve given problems? 


PW AS A PROCESS FOR SOLVING 
SPECIFIC PROBLEMS 


If PW research is conceived of in 
terms of solving problems of opera- 
tional significance, then it obviously is 
concerned with the present and the fu- 
ture. The research man must constantly 
guard against the temptation to become 
an antiquarian and confine his attention 
to problems of the past, or the danger 
of devoting himself exclusively to com- 
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paratively trivial questions which are 
more easily solved than the more diffi- 
cult but also more significant problems 
of wider scope. 

Problems of primary interest to re- 
search men can be isolated in a num- 
ber of ways. 

To begin with, those who are con- 
cerned with PW operations will be able 
to formulate certain questions, the so- 
lution of which would assist them in 
their work. In theory, the operator— 
whether concerned with the Voice of 
America’s foreign broadcasts or the 
military establishment’s program of un- 
dermining the morale of opposing 
troops and inducing surrenders—should 
be able to define the problems which 
are most pressing and turn them over 
to the researcher for treatment with 
whatever scientific tools are available. 
For a number of reasons, however, he 
often may be unable to do this in prac- 
tice. ‘ 

First, he is frequently so concerned 
with day-to-day operations that the 
time necessary to define and clarify 
specific problems is simply not avail- 
able. Second, he cannot always be ex- 
pected to distinguish between the prob- 
lems which are likely to be amenable to 
research at the present time and those 
which are not. Third, his role is still 
changing rapidly, and the sphere of in- 
terest of PW practitioners is likely to 
increase in scope as time goes on. 
While the PW practitioner in govern- 
ment was formerly confined largely to 
propaganda activities, he is now more 
and more frequently called in for con- 
sultation on political or military policy 
formulation. ; 

Consequently, since research is a 
long and slow process, the researcher 
must try and look into the future and 
define those problems which may face 
practitioners several years hence, as 
well as those with which PW agencies 
are struggling at the present time. 
Many operations which are essentially 
of a political warfare character have 
not yet been entrusted to PW opera- 


tors. All this means that while PW 
practitioners can supply important guid- 
ance to research men, they cannot be 
expected to do the whole job. 

Many significant PW problems also 
can be formulated in the light of cur- 
rent political trends. Since political 
warfare is concerned ultimately with 
the distribution of power in the world, 
it is incumbent on the PW researcher 
to study those facets of the world situ- 
ation which affect this distribution of 
power. To make even a reasonably 
complete listing of these facets would 
be a major task in itself, but three of 
them may be suggested by way of ex- 
ample: 

1. The division of the world into 
two camps, one grouped around the 
power center represented by the United 
States, and the other clustered about 
Soviet Russia; and the continuing 
struggle between these two camps. 


2. The development of means of 
control over the individual which are 
more extensive and intensive than any 
previously exercised on a large scale. 
These include police, economic, com- 
munications and other controls; and 
they increasingly diminish the spheres 
of choice and privacy of all individuals 
subjected to them. 


3. The development of unprecedent- 
ed means of mass destruction. 


These and other facets of the world 
situation constitute criteria against 
which the significance of any research 
problem may be measured. Will solu- 
tion of that problem contribute to the 
attainment of national goals in the 
world of today and tomorrow? For in- 
stance, the Soviet Union has increas- 
ingly made use of puppet governments 
or politico-military groups in exile for 
political warfare purposes. The Free 
Germany Committee in Moscow was 
one example; the puppet Finnish Com- 
munist regime established during the 
Russo-Finnish war was another. A few 
scattered attempts have been made to 
gather together material regarding these 
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groups, but no systematic analysis of 
the political value of such puppet 
groups is available.’ 


Another example might be taken 
from the field of diplomatic negotia- 
tions. Negotiatory procedures used by 
the United States have been based pri- 
marily on the experience of Western 
powers in dealing with each other, and 
on our inter-personal and inter-group 
relations here at home. It is obvicus, 
however, that the most important inter- 
national negotiations from now on will 
be between democratic states on the 
one hand and the Communist states on 
the other. What are the rules which ap- 
ply to such negotiations? How do they 
differ from those rules which we have 
followed in the past? 


A third source of guidance in formu- 
lating research problems, and one 
which can be particularly valuable, 
comes from what we may call “model 
construction.” On the basis of his 
knowledge of past experience and cur- 
rent political and scientific trends, it is 
possible for the research man to visual- 
ize political situations which are likely 
to occur in the future. He is then in a 
position to analyze the problems which 
are likely to occur in these situations 
and to organize his knowledge in such 
a way as to find solutions for these 
problems. In this activity he resembles 
in some ways the political and military 
planners, but he enjoys vastly increased 
flexibility. 


Each political warfare problem en- 
tails a slightly different research ap- 
proach. There is no universally appli- 
cable formula for arriving at a solution. 
A few approaches which have been 
found valuable, however, may be indi- 
cated in general terms. 


1A brief account of the Free Germany Com- 
mittee is contained in an article by Eric H. 
Boehm, “ ‘Free’ Germans in Soviet Psychological 
Warfare,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Summer 
1950. Also useful are the memoirs of one of the 
Germans involved: Heinrich Graf von Einsiedel, 
Tagebuch der Versuchung (Berlin-Stuttgart, 
1950). 


THE RESERVOIR OF PAST EXPERIENCE 


One of the most useful ways of com- 
ing to grips with current problems is 
through the analysis of past experience. 
Political warfare is not a new phenom- 
enon. It has been one aspect of rela- 
tions between tribes and states for thou- 
sands of years. What is new is the 
gradual systematization of the tech- 
niques of political warfare, the devel- 
opment of new ones, and the growth of 
a specialized corps of experts to apply 
these techniques on an ever-increasing 
scale. In studying problems of present 
and future relevance, therefore, the re- 
searcher will be well advised to make 
full use of whatever past experience 
appears to bear on these problems. 


Historical research can assist in the 
solution of PW problems in a number 
of ways, and it also often suggests new 
questions for investigation. First, and 
perhaps most important, it helps to sen- 
sitize PW practitioners to the situations 
in which their art can be used most ef- 
fectively. For instance, Kris and Speier, 
on the basis of their study of German 
radio propaganda during the early 
years of World War II, found a rela- 
tive increase in volume, and presuma- 
bly in importance, of political propa- 
ganda during a military stalemate.’ 
During periods in which few events of 
military importance were occurring, 
the propagandists had a better opportu- 
nity to create issues and events. 


Another example may be taken from 
the history of the French Revolution. 
A study of the siege of Bordeaux in 
1793 describes how the French Jacob- 
ins, with almost no military force at 
their disposal, utilized a few wagon- 
loads of food and a number of rumor- 
spreading agents to wrest control of 
this city from the more conservative 
Girondins.* In this case it was the deli- 
cately-balanced political situation with- 


* Ernst Kris and Hans Speier, German Radio 
Propaganda, pp. 326-327. 

* Richard . Brace, “The Problem of Bread 
and the French Revolution at Bordeaux,”” Ameri- 
can Historical Review, July 1946, pp. 649-667. 
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in the city which made the coup pos- 
sible. To say the same thing in different 
language, historical research enables us 
to identify more precisely the variables 
which may be important in a situation 
in which PW is used. 

A second valuable function which 
historical case-histories can perform is 
that of systematizing for the benefit of 
present and future PW practitioners 
some of the flashes of inspiration which 
have led to successful PW in the past. 
As of the present time, it is clear that 
much of the most successful PW has 
been conducted not by professionals in 
the field but by brilliant policy-makers 
often acting on the spur of the moment. 
While those engaged in current PW 
operations may not wield the power or 
achieve the insight which made pos- 
sible many of these successes, they can 
at least benefit from knowledge of the 
techniques used and may be able to ap- 
proximate them on occasion. And, 
armed with the knowledge of this ex- 
perience, they may be able to advise 
present high policy officials more ef- 
fectively. 

Such historical events as Bismarck’s 
editing of the Ems telegram, Church- 
ill’s “blood, sweat and tears” speech, 
and Wilson’s Fourteen Points are often 
referred to in the literature, but the les- 
sons which can be learned from such 
uses of PW have not been systematical- 
ly brought together. Similarly, it might 
be instructive to analyze some of the 
most egregious failures in PW—cases 
in which the policy-maker has unwit- 
tingly induced behavior which tended 
to oppose, rather than further, the na- 
tional objectives he sought to attain. 

A third use of the historical approach 
is closely related to the second. Study 
of past propaganda and political war- 
fare activities can provide a useful 
check-list of techniques for use by PW 
practitioners. Many of the ideas which 
result from such studies may be trivial, 
others may be inappropriate for use 
under present conditions, but a residue 
may be expected to apply. For example, 


postage stamps, postmarks, and maps 
have been used for purposes of both 
internal and foreign propaganda on 
several occasions. In 1927, for instance, 
during the long drawn-out struggle be- 
tween Bolivia and Paraguay for the 
Chaco district, Paraguay suddenly is- 
sued a stamp with a map on it which 
showed the disputed territory as part 
of Paraguay. At that there was great 
indignation in Bolivia. Paraguay appar- 
ently wanted to make the world believe 
that Bolivia had given up its claim. So 
one month later Bolivia put out a 
stamp, also with a map, on which the 
territory was tagged “Chaco Boliviano.” 
As the dispute dragged on new stamps 
were issued by both sides and the sec- 
ond Paraguayan series bore the slogan: 
“The Chaco has always been Paraguay- 
an, is now, and always will be.” 

Fashion in clothing has also been 
used for political warfare purposes. In 
a brief analysis of the political uses to 
which France put her control of fash- 
ion, Sturminger notes that during the 
Turkish-Bulgarian war French sympa- 
thies were with Bulgaria. Paris design- 
ers therefore popularized Bulgarian col- 
ors as well as Bulgarian-style embroid- 
ery. During the Russo-Japanese war, 
when France attempted to remain on 
good terms with both sides, her fashion 
industry simultaneously favored the 
Russian blouse and the Japanese ki- 
mono. Thus, as Sturminger says: 


According to her Political interests 
she [France] caused the natioral dress 
of first one country and then the other 
to become the fashion of all the world, 
by borrowing from these national cos- 
tumes certain characteristic features. In 
this way she flattered now one and now 
the other nation, temporarily aided the 
local industries in the lands concerned, 
made the characteristics of these people 
widely known, raised their prestige and 





* Alfred Sturminger, Politische Propaganda in 
der Weltgeschichte, Salzburg, 1938, pp. 145-146. 
For an analysis of German techniques of using 
maps for war aganda, see Hans Speier 
“Magic Geography,” Social Research, September 
1941, pp. 310-330. 
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at the same time obtained interest and 
sympathy for them—all according to 
the dictates of the political policies of 
the moment.® 


These two examples of techniques 
suggested by a review of past PW ex- 
periences are somewhat off the beaten 
track, but they indicate the tremendous 
variety of techniques which have al- 
ready been experimented with and 
which are available for further experi- 
mentation. 

A fourth value of the historical ap- 
proach is that examination of past ex- 
perience makes it possible to formulate 
a number of generalizations about the 
PW process. On the basis of a study of 
psychological warfare in World War II, 
for example, Lerner states four prin- 
ciples for successful propaganda: The 
attention and credence of the audience 
must be secured, the modifications in 
attitudes sought by the propagandist 
must be in accord with the predisposi- 
tions of the audience, and the action 
sought by the propagandist must be fea- 
sible.* Generalizations of this type are 
useful for propagandists as rough cri- 
teria against which to test plans for 
projected operations, and also they may 
suggest a number of factors which re- 
searchers should look for in examining 
the historical record. They cannot, how- 
ever, take the place of detailed consid- 
eration of the variables in each situa- 
tion in which political warfare is used. 

A fifth utility of the histerical ap- 
proach to PW research is that exami- 
nation of past experience can both re- 
duce waste of time and money in other 
forms of research and increase the 
value of other research. It is not al- 
ways necessary to start at the beginning 
each time a problem comes up. Recent 
emphasis on field research techniques 
has sometimes led students of PW to at- 
tempt to secure through interviewing, 
or complicated analysis procedures, 
data which is already available in the 


5 Op. cit., pp. 196-197. 
* Daniel Lerner, Propaganda in War and Crisis 
(New York, 1951), p. 347. 


record. Sometimes the fact that field 
techniques are impossible for one rea- 
son or another is assumed to mean that 
the information cannot be obtained at 
all. Strauss-Hupe and Possony point out 
one instance in which historical testi- 
mony was not fully exploited: 


Another example of naivete in propa- 
ganda matters was the uncritical accep- 
tance by American diplomats and sol- 
diers of the Japanese boast that “Japa- 
nese never surrender.” A cursory survey 
of Japanese history would have re- 
vealed that Japanese warriors, sensibly, 
did lay down their arms when confront- 
ed with overwhelming odds. More care- 
ful study might have brought to light 
the peculiar logic by which the Japanese 
mind manages to square the idea of sur- 
render with that of national honor. Ap- 
parently no such searching study was 
made and the “do-or-die” myth of the 
Japanese warrior continued to dominate 
American policy.? 


As with all rules of thumb in PW, it 
is easy to push this one too far. Partic- 
ularly in view of the rapid rate of social 
change in the present century the his- 
torical record may sometimes prove de- 
ceptive, and whenever possible should 
be supplemented by field research. 
Nevertheless, it enables us to make 
sounder judgments in an area where 
progress is to be seen not as the estab- 
lishment of definitive rules, but as the 
gradual ability to make progressively 
better guesses about the most appropri- 
ate action to be taken under given cir- 
cumstances. ° 

A weakness of most historical studies 
is, of course, the fact that adequate data 
on effect of PW techniques usually are. 
lacking. Nevertheless, the historical rec- 


‘Robert Strauss-Hupe and Stefan T. Possony, 
International Relations (New York, 1950), pp. 
360-361. 

It should be noted, however, that an appreci- 
able number of Far Eastern specialists in the 
U. S. Office of War Information never 
the “Japanese never surrender” theme, and that 
studies conducted by this organization document- 
ed the conclusion that the Japanese would sur- 
render under appropriate conditions. (Cf. Alex- 
ander Leighton, Human Relations in a Changing 
World, New York, 1949). 
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ord can often provide valuable qualita- 
tive information, even if not quantita- 
tive information. For example, the Nazi 
propaganda minister Goebbels noted in 
his diary on January 23, 1942: 


At last all government departments 
are in accord about regulating the listen- 
ing to foreign broadcasts. I have arrived 
at an agreement even with the foreign 
Office. . It is therefore to be ex- 
pected that order will be established in 
this sector also, and that rumor mon- 
gering will be stopped by and by, espe- 
cially in Berlin government quarters. 
That is imperative, for especially in the 
so-called government circles the number 
of defeatists and gripers is a legion. It 
is not true that these circles can take it 
when unpleasant news reaches them. 
They are the very ones who are most 
susceptible; therefore it is they who 
must be especially protected against de- 
featist tendencies or rumors.*® 


The number of useful studies which 
could be undertaken using historical 
data are so numerous that it is embar- 
rassing to know where to begin. One 
line of approach is suggested by an al- 
lusion made above to the “spontaneous 
PW” conducted by leading statesmen 
and military strategists in the past. A 
competent analysis of instances in 
which Churchill has used psychological 
means to attain political ends would be 
of considerable value. The same could 
be done with respect to other leading 
representatives of democratic nations, 
not only in the West but in other parts 
of the world as well. We know very 
little about PW strategies used by Near 
Eastern and Far Eastern political lead- 
ers. ‘More analyses of Communist and 
other totalitarian PW tactics also would 
be useful, although a number of excel- 
lent studies of these are available. 

In passing, it might be noted that 
American scholars have paid more at- 
tention to Communist and Nazi PW 
techniques than to techniques used by 
democratic leaders. It is, of course, val- 
uable to know and understand the po- 


ner (New York, 1948), p. 40. 
*The Goebbels Diaries, edited by Louis Loch- 


litical behavior of totalitarian states, 
particularly in view of the necessity for 
exercising counter-pressure, but one 
must not lose sight of the fact that 
many of the features of totalitarian PW 
are made possible by the fact of totali- 
tarianism itself and consequently are 
not recommended for emulation by 
PW practitioners serving democratic 
states. 


Students of psychological warfare 
and propaganda have made only a 
small dent in the rich source material 
regarding World War II. Much of this, 
it is true, is still confidential and is not 
available to researchers without official 
clearances, but the greater part—in the 
form of newspaper accounts, memoirs 
and personal experiences—waits only 
to be tapped. 

Compared with the problem of or- 
ganizing material on PW in the polit- 
ical sphere, the task of bringing to- 
gether relevant data applicable to com- 
bat psychological warfare is relatively 
simple. Yet even here research has 
lagged. Fragments from experience in 
past wars have been preserved, but 
there has been no systematic study, as 
far as I know, of such factors as the 
psychological effects of various noises 
in battle, the various types of military 
situations in which surrender is most 
practicable, the relative value of differ- 
ent types of propaganda leaflets, and a 
host of other specialized subjects. It 
should be possible to foresee certain 
combat situations which are likely to 
occur in wars of the future and then to 
organize the experience of the past in 
such a way as to enable us to meet 
these situations more effectively. 


THE APPLICATION OF SCIENTIFIC 
CONCEPTS AND TECHNIQUES 


The systematic ordering and analysis 
of past experience is certainly one of 
the major contributions the research 
man can make to the solution of PW 
problems. Another major contribution 
is that of reviewing developments in all 
fields of scientific knowledge and devis- 
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ing ways in which they can be used for 
the benefit of the PW practitioner. In 
this role as well, the PW research man 
has to be concerned with various types 
of concrete situations in order to test 
the applicability of the concepts and 
techniques with which he is working. 


One of the best examples of PW re- 
search of this nature is found in the 
work of Shils and Janowitz. In study- 
ing the reasons why members of the 
German Wehrmacht resisted so bit- 
terly in some cases and yet surren- 
rendered in others, these researchers 
found that the concept of the pri- 
mary group provided a major key to 
the problem.* As the primary group 
disintegrated and both the satisfactions 
and control which the German soldiers 
received through the primary group 
were removed, the men became more 
and more susceptible to suggestion from 
the outside. Leaflets and loud-speaker 
appeals to surrender, which had re- 
ceived little attention when the soldier’s 
ties with his primary group were solid, 
took on a new significance when these 
ties began to break down. This research 
suggests that as we expand our knowl- 
edge of the functioning of the primary 
group we will also be able to refine 
some of the instruments of PW. 


A corollary to the above research has 
been suggested by Alexander George.*® 
Psychological warfare practitioners are 
accustomed to devoting great care to 
composing and designing leaflets to be 
disseminated to enemy troops and civil- 
ians. The work of Shils and Janowitz 
indicates, however, that an even more 
important variable is represented by the 
social conditions under which a leaflet 
is received by its audience. In addition 
to learning how to produce the best 
possible leaflets, we must learn more 
about the conditions under which these 
leaflets are effective and how we can 
bring about such conditions. 


* Edward A. Shils and Morris Janowitz, “‘Cohe- 
sion and Disintegration in the Wehrmacht,” Pub- 
Itc Opinion Quarterly, Summer 1948. 

% In a personal commiunication to the author. 


Armchair critics of psychological 
warfare activities sometimes point out 
in a rather supercilious fashion that the 
language used in certain leaflets is not 
idiomatic, or that the make-up will look 
strange to the recipients. What they or- 
dinarily forget, however, is that when 
battle conditions are desperate and the 
soldier whose hopes of survival are be- 
coming dimmer with every bomb burst 
around him reads the message that flut- 
ters down to him out of the sky, he is 
not concerned with grammar or with 
make-up. It is only the heart of the 
meaning which interests him. Does it 
offer him a way of survival or doesn’t 
it? 

Another concept which has proved 
useful for PW research in the light of 
the current. international situation is 
that of the elite. Speier has pointed out 
that in the police state only the elite 
and sometimes the sub-elite enjoy rela- 
tive freedom of action.'t Consequently, 
propaganda directed to the elite or sub- 
elite in totalitarian societies may be ex- 
pected to be relatively more useful than 
propaganda directed to the masses. In- 
creases in our knowledge about intra- 
elite or elite-mass relationships in any 
given society may be expected to in- 
crease our PW potential with respect to 
that society. : 


A number of psychiatric concepts 
proved useful as aids to understanding 
the enemy and waging effective PW 
against him during the past war. In par- 
ticular the work of Dicks, tracing con- 
nections : between character structure 
and political ideology, made it possible 
to institute operational procedures for 
predicting with greater accuracy than 
had hitherto been possible which Ger- 
man personnel would be likely to sup- 
port and which oppose National Social- 
ism.’? Similar concepts have been used 


11 “Psychological Warfare Reconsidered,” in 
Propaganda in War and Crisis, edited by Daniel 
Lerner (New York, 1951), pp. 472-474. 

1 Henry V. Dicks, “Personality Traits and Na- 
tional Socialist Ideology,”” Human Relations, June 
1950. 
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by Kris and Leites in their study of 
propaganda in World Wars I and II.** 
Here again are a series of concepts 
which seem likely to result in fruitful 
operational procedures. 

A number of techniques from social 
science also can be utilized in PW. 
Opinion sampling is a prime example. 
Almost all practitioners during World 
War II used some variety of opinion 
sampling to test the effectiveness of 
their operations, and any improvements 
in these techniques are likely to con- 
tribute to the ultimate effectiveness of 
PW.'* Consideration of these tech- 
niques, in conjunction with the opera- 
tional conditions under which they 
must often be used, indicates the need 
for further developments along specific 
lines. For instance, both pre-testing and 
post-testing of propaganda communica- 
tions must usually be done in a com- 
paratively short space of time, using a 
highly biased sample of the population 
for which the communication is or was 
designed. 

If improved methods for correcting 
for this bias could be developed, which 
could be used under field conditions, 
more effective operations might be ex- 
pected to result. Developments in con- 
tent analysis, interviewing, question- 
naire construction and other techniques 
all have proved useful in the past, and 
further refinements may be expected to 
pay off as well. 

The role of the PW research man 
with respect to the social sciences, 
therefore, is at least threefold: He can 
help to define those PW problems 
which he believes will be amenable to 


“Ernst Kris and Nathan Leites, “Trends in 
Twentieth Century Propaganda,” in Psychoanaly- 
sis and the Social Sciences, edited by G. Roheim 
(New York, 1947). 

* An outstanding example of the use of opin- 
ion research techniques to study the psychological 
significance of certain forms of military activities 
is provided by the work of the Morale Division 
of the U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey in Ger- 
many and Japan. Cf., The Effects of Strategic 
Bombing on German Morale, two volumes 
(Washington, D. C., December 1946 and May 
1947); The Effects of Strategic Bombing on Jap- 
anese Morale (Washington, D. C., June 1947). 


specialized research in one or more of 
the social sciences; he can take con- 
cepts from various scientific fields and 
develop applications of these to PW 
problems; or he can identify an area 
where scientific research is needed, roll 
up his sleeves and pitch in himself. 


In all these cases, however, he is 
likely to make a significant contribution 
only if he is familiar with the PW proc- 
ess itself and the conditions under 
which it is likely to be used. In a sense 
he is like a man assembling an intricate 
piece of machinery who uses parts pre- 
pared by large numbers of specialists in 
order to construct a machine which 
will do a specialized job. The concepts 
and techniques mentioned above are, of 
course, only a small fraction of those 
which have relevance to the PW proc- 
ess. Systematic canvassing of the state 
of the social sciences in the light of the 
principal PW problems with which we 
are faced should yield valuable results. 


In mentioning the relationship of sci- 
entific research to PW one should not 
omit the physical sciences. PW opera- 
tors often find that a certain gadget 
would be valuable to them—a bomb 
for disseminating leaflets, a light-weight 
portable printing press, or a self-pro- 
pelling robot for terrifying superstitious 
opponents.’® Then it is the task of phys- 
ical scientists to work out the gadget if 
they can. The PW researcher may also 
enter into this process in that he is 
sometimes able to foresee the need for 
certain types of contrivances and to 
evaluate their probable effects in given 
situations. 


THE STUDY OF AUDIENCES 


A third major approach to PW re- 
search—in addition to those which 
make use of historical data or scientific 
theory—is through anthropological, so- 
ciological and psychological studies of 
societies and groups which are now or 
are likely to become the targets of PW. 


%* Such a contrivance was used successfully dur- 
ing World War II. Cf. Jasper Maskelyne, Magic- 
Top Secret (London, n.d.), p. 129. 
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Considerable advances in this field 
have been made in recent years, with 
emphasis quite properly placed on 
countries behind the iron curtain. It 
will be immediately apparent, however, 
that the usefulness of these studies for 
PW purposes is usually in proportion to 
the degree to which they focus on spe- 
cific aspects of the society under study 
which are relevant to the PW process 
or are likely to be of importance in a 
given political situation. 


For example, we are not likely to be 
interested in the grievances of the 
farmers in an area if these farmers are 
of very little political significance. If, on 
the other hand, we find that they are in 
a position to interfere with the func- 
tioning of the economic system, or to 
bring pressure of other types on their 
government, then their grievances be- 
come of interest to the PW practitioner. 
In short, such studies should insofar as 
possible be devoted to answering oper- 
ational problems of PW, and they are 
more likely to do so if these operational 
problems have been studied first. 


Once a target audience is found to 
be of PW significance, such informa- 
tion as the following regarding each 
major group within the audience is like- 
ly to be useful: 


1. Its political, economic and social 
role. 


2. Its principal values; how strongly 
they are adhered to and how they are 
expressed. 


3. Its principal foci of attention, 
and attitudes toward these foci of at- 
tention. 


4. Its communications environment. 
To what streams of communications is 
it exposed? What are its principal re- 
actions to these communications? 


5. The images which it holds of 
principal world powers. 


6. Its reactions to principal political, 
economic and military policies and 
events. 


SOME PW RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


Throughout this discussion the im- 
portance of linking research with spe- 
cific PW problems of current or prob- 
able future importance has been 
stressed. Nevertheless, few examples of 
concrete problems have been given. 
One reason for this is that the process 
of isolating and defining such problems 
is in itself one of the tasks of research 
men. As we have seen, PW practition- 
ers cannot be expected to do the whole 
job of defining problems by themselves. 
Another is that PW problems range 
over sO many areas of specialization 
that it is difficult to organize them in 
systematic fashion. Any statement of 
such problems is likely to become a 
mere listing. 

Nevertheless, by way of example, it 
is possible to suggest certain broad 
problem areas which might well receive 
more attention, and also to outline a 
few more specific problems which may 
be of interest to students of journalism. 

Among the broader areas are the 
following: 

What are the relationships between 
economic conditions and political be- 
havior? The United States is spending 
a substantial portion of its national in- 
come in trying to improve economic 
conditions abroad, yet we know almost 
nothing of the ways in which this gi- 
gantic expenditure affects the political- 
ly-relevant behavior of individuals in 
various foreign countries. Is it possible 
that relatively slight alterations in the 
manner in which economic aid is given 
might result in relatively large changes 
in politically-relevant responses abroad? 
It has been said repeatedly that one of 
the causes of Communism is poverty, 
and that if we help build a stable eco- 
nomic environment in any country, we 
shall be well on the way to eliminating 
Communism in that country. Yet the 
relationship must be a more compli- 
cated one than that. The poor we have 
had with us always, but the Soviet 
brand of Communism is a recent phe- 
nomenon. 
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What have been the reactions in po- 
litically-strategic areas and among polit- 
ically-significant groups to important 
national policy pronouncements, such 
as the Truman doctrine, the formation 
of the North Atlantic Pact, or the 
statement of the United Nations posi- 
tion on a cease-fire in Korea? Can we 
devise methods of pre-testing policy 
pronouncements which will enable us to 
exercise greater control over the reac- 
tions to them? 

What is the political value of dem- 
onstrations of various types? Concern- 
ing the recent mammoth Communist 
youth demonstration in Berlin we read 
on the one hand that the young dele- 
gates showed signs of being fanatic 
Communists, and on the other hand 
that there were serious disorders among 
those in attendance because of poor 
food supplies and bad health facilities, 
and that about 1,400 of the delegates 
sought political asylum in West Ber- 
lin.** 

In this connection, are there certain 
types of counter-demonstrations which 
the United States should organize or 
promote? How can greater political 
value be obtained from the demonstra- 
tions which we conduct as a matter of 
routine: ceremonial receptions for 
heads of foreign states, state funerals, 
or festivities on the occasion of nation- 
al holidays? Literature regarding the 
political and psychological utility of 
demonstrations is almost totally lack- 
ing. Those writers who mention the 
subject, in fact, usually have to refer 
back to the writing of LeBon on the 
psychology of crowds; there has been 
little since. 

Why do people in given areas become 
Communists? Even more important, 
why and how do they cease to be Com- 
munists? What can be done at the pres- 
ent time to increase this process of de- 
fection? 

There are also PW problems relating 
to our own society. Political warfare 


**New York Times, Aug. 10, 13, 1951. 


often demands secrecy during certain 
stages of the process. Yet in this coun- 
try it is customary that each national 
move of significance be debated in pub- 
lic, thereby often depriving us of the 
value of surprise. Does this mean that 
we should not attempt to employ those 
forms of political warfare which de- 
mand secrecy, or is there some means 
whereby government can obtain im- 
plicit trust from the public over a lim- 
ited period of time? 

Among problems which might be of 
particular interest to students of jour- 
nalism are the following: 

What is the relationship, in various 
specified countries, between opinion ex- 
pressed in the press and opinions as re- 
vealed by public opinion polls? Can we 
work out a formula—even a rough one 
—whereby a survey of the press in any 
given area will enable us to approxi- 
mate the results of a cross-sectional 
survey? What are the types of attitudes 
which never or rarely are expressed in 
the press in any given area, and where 
must we look to obtain information on 
these? What segments of the population 
in any given area are unrepresented by 
the press? What is the precise process 
by which attitudes gain expression in 
any given segment of the press? What 
distortions occur through this process? 

How can slogans and repetition be 
used so as to have the greatest propa- 
ganda effect on given audiences? It is a 
common cliché that if a thing is repeat- 
ed often enough it will be believed. We 
also know, however, that resistances to 
propaganda are gradually built up, and 
that in Communist countries, for in- 
stance, the resistance to believing com- 
munications received through the press 
is far higher than in democratic coun- 
tries. Perhaps, in each society, there is a 
point beyond which repetition does not 
pay, and possibly there are cases in 
which slogans do more to arouse resis- 
tance than to promote acceptance. We 
just don’t know. 

What relationships are there, in vari- 
ous societies, between make-up, type- 
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face, color, etc., on the one hand, and 
belief on the other? 

How can policy personnel communi- 
cate best with the writers who must cre- 
ate the propaganda that will back up 
the policy? Past experience has shown 
that regardless of the instructions given 
writers, they have certain professional 
habits which apparently make it diffi- 
cult for them to adjust their output to 
policy requirements. This caused con- 
siderable trouble for our propagandists 
during World War II. It was not un- 
usual for a propaganda policy to break 
down just before it reached the micro- 
phone or the printed page. 

Under what conditions is it best for 
the propagandist to speak to his audi- 
ence as an in-group member and when 
as an out-group member? 

There is need for increased study of 
communication in various foreign soci- 
eties. A large number of excellent stud- 
ies of newspaper reading habits and 
radio listening habits in the United 
States are available, but comparatively 
few such studies have been made 
abroad. It would be useful to know 
which principles of communication ap- 
ply generally to most societies, and 
which ones differ radically. The field of 
comparative communication is still un- 
developed. 

A related research area is that of ex- 
amining the literature on journalism 
and publicity in various countries in or- 
der to apply relevant portions of this 
material to current problems of propa- 
ganda and communication. There is, 
for example, a tremendous body of re- 
search on press and radio in German 
which, as far as I know, has never been 
examined from this point of view. 


SOME CRITICISMS OF PW RESEARCH 


A number of criticisms of existing 
PW research have been made in the 
course of the preceding discussion, but 
it may be worth while to single out 
three for more specific attention. 

First, in comparison with the vast 
field to be covered, there is a pitifully 


small amount of research available. 
Those who are concerned with this sub- 
ject need have little fear of duplicating 
the work of someone else; the mathe- 
matical chances of two small research 
bodies meeting in the vast void of ig- 
norance are very slight. 

Second, such research as there is has 
concentrated overly much on technical 
aspects of the communication process 
and has been less concerned with the 
more important problems relating to 
content of communications, or to prop- 
aganda of the deed. There has been 
more attention on how to say it or do it 
than on what to say or do in given situ- 
ations. In criticizing a study which con- 
centrates on the propaganda techniques 
used by Napoleon Bonaparte, the his- 
torian R. R. Palmer remarks: 


Napoleon was indeed a great propa- 
gandist. His message, broadly under- 
stood, not merely selected from the 
ideas of a sweeping revolution, but 
summed up the anti-clerical, anti-feudal, 
anti-traditional, anti-British thought of a 
century. His stature as a propagandist 
owes more to content than to the de- 
vices he employed, which remained un- 
developed by subsequent standards. 
(The author), however, is in the diffi- 
cult position of trying to show that Na- 
poleon was a great propagandist be- 
cause of his mastery of technique.’’ 


This is an observation which most of 
us who are concerned with the study of 
political warfare will find applies to our 
own work in greater or less measure. 
We tend to present barren statistics on 
numbers of propaganda personnel em- 
ployed, numbers of leaflets dropped or 
the organization of the PW machinery 
employed, without giving adequate at- 
tention to just what it is the personnel 
are trying to do, what the leaflets are 
saying or why the machinery exists. 

Third, studies in PW frequently leave 
off before the manner in which they 
can be applied operationally is made 


7In a review of Napoleonic Propaganda, by 
R. B. Holtman, Public Opinion Quarterly, Winter 
1950-51, p. 775. 
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clear. There is a strong tendency to say 
to the propaganda practitioner: “Here 
is the general idea; you work out the 
details.” This attitude on the part of re- 
search personnel in PW stems in part, 
at least, from the fact that they often 
confuse themselves with researchers in 
psychology, sociology or one of the 
physical sciences. 

In “pure” scientific fields the re- 
searcher’s principal task is to widen the 
knowledge of his science; it is the task 
of applied scientists and commercial de- 
velopment specialists to take his find- 
ings and work at practical applications. 
But with respect to PW the researcher 
is the applied scientist, and the “pure” 
scientists who stand behind him are 
anthropologists, sociologists, psycholo- 
gists and others. It is, therefore, incum- 
bent upon him to carry his work as far 
toward the point of application as pos- 
sible. This criticism is not meant to dis- 
courage lines of inquiry in which oper- 
ational application is difficult, or lies 
many years in the future, but it is in- 
tended to point out that researchers 
should be doing at least some of the 
work they tend to leave to PW oper- 
ators. 

To summarize, it might be said that 


the PW research man is always asking 
himself two very broad questions: 
What types of behavior, in various soci- 
eties, are of relevance to the national 
policy; and how may PW means be 
used to achieve these types of behavior? 
To answer these questions, he must first 
of all be aware of the principal polit- 
ically-relevant trends in the world today 
and attempt to formulate specific re- 
search problems of immediate or ulti- 
mate operational significance. He then 
attempts to solve these problems by or- 
ganizing relevant past experience in 
such a way that it is likely to be useful 
in present or probable future situations, 
by applying various concepts and tech- 
niques from the sciences and disciplines 
concerned with human behavior, or by 
gathering selected materials regarding 
certain target audiences. 

This research process is rarely an or- 
derly one; it is often frustrating in the 
extreme. And when an answer is found 
to what the researcher believes to be a 
pressing problem he will often discover 
that the policy-makers concerned will 
fail to act upon it. Nevertheless, more 
and better research in political warfare 
will certainly play a part in preserving 
the free world as we know it. 





“The progress {of the press in covering world news] in the last half- 
century has been made with the aid of an unwitting and unintentional assist 
from Kaiser Wilhelm, Adolf Hitler and Joe Stalin, who forced people— 
even against their will—to pay attention to the forces at work in the world. 
Maybe that is the only answer; maybe we must be forced to pay attention. 
Certainly the more serious we become, the more serious—and responsible— 
the press itself will become. We cannot expect the press to do what is edi- 
torially unacceptable, or economically impractical, any more than we can 
expect water to rise unassisted above its own level. 

“In instances where we feel that the press is irresponsible or downright 
vicious in its handling of international affairs, either in the news columns 
or in the editorial columns, what we can do as individuals is to protest; 
what we can do as journalists is to try to bring about an improvement; 
what we can do as educators is to try to sow seeds and establish attitudes 
that will increase the audience for the kind of sound treatment of world 
affairs that is so urgently needed in a world where there no longer is any 
such thing as foreign news. All news today is local.”—-ROBERT W. DEs- 
MOND, chairman, Department of Journalism, University of California. 











Economic Forces as Factors 
In Daily Newspaper Concentration 


BY ROYAL H. RAY 


This study indicates the difficulty of maintaining competition in 
the daily newspaper industry under present conditions, and 
points out the need for self-discipline by “monopoly” papers to 
stave off governmental intervention. Dr. Ray is chairman of the 
department of advertising at Syracuse University. 





VP DECLINE IN THE NUMBER OF UNITS 
and concentration of ownership and 
control in the American English lan- 
guage daily newspaper industry from 
1909 through 1950 is attributable to 
many forces. These forces, largely eco- 
nomic in character, are national, sec- 
tional and local in scope. 


General causes of monopolistic 
trends include technological change, ef- 
forts of publishers to form units of 
more efficient size, and social policy as 
manifested by federal and state laws 
and postal regulations. Technological 
change and optimum-size plant will be 
discussed subsequently. Legislation en- 
acted during a period of professed alle- 
giance to laissez faire apparently in- 
tended enforcement of competition. 
But concentration trends in the industry 
indicate that existing laws either are in- 
adequate or were applied in tardy fash- 
ion. 

Restrictions in membership by-laws 
of the Associated Press before 1945 
appear to have limited competition of 
newspapers and to have contributed to 
local merger and consolidation. It is sig- 


} This article is based upon data compiled by the 
author while preparing a doctoral dissertation at 
Columbia University. Cf. Royal H. Ray, “Concen- 
tration of Ownership and Control in the American 
Daily Newspaper Ind ” (University Micro- 
films, Columbia University, 1951). 


nificant that Associated Press member- 
ship increased substantially after 1945 
at which time the federal government 
successfully invoked the anti-trust laws 
to prohibit membership restriction.? 

Newsprint rationing, a necessary re- 
striction during World War II, virtually 
prohibited establishment of new dailies 
because available newsprint stocks 
either were absorbed by government or 
private contracts.* Many existing news- 
papers were deprived of needed revenue 
and marginal units were forced to sus- 
pend publication. 

A thorough study of postal rates for 
newspapers and periodicals appears de- 
sirable in order to determine whether 
existing rates discourage competition. 
There is some indication that existing 
rates are not sufficiently favorable to 
small dailies.* 

Corporate laws, vested in the separ- 
ate states, constitute useful and flexible 


2 U.S. v. Assoviated Press et al., U.S., No. $7, : 
Vol. 326, pp. 4-14, 1944. Associated Press news- 


paper riembership in the United States increased 
from 1,274 in 1943 to 1,708 during 1949. 

*Only 36 new dailies were established from 
1942 to 1945, inclusive, an average of nine dailies 
per year; during the same period 123 dailies dis- 
appeared through merger, suspension and change 
to weekly publication. Cf. Bulletin No. 5203, 
American Newspaper Publishers Association, Chi- 
cago, July 27, 1950. 

4 Survival of a Free Competitive Press, Senate 
Print No. 17 (Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1947), pp. 50-53. 
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instruments for capitalizing news- 
papers.’ Corporate organization, how- 
ever, facilitates absentee ownership 
which is considered by many as un- 
desirable in newspaper operation. Cor- 
porate organization also facilitates local 
merger, consolidation and combination 
as well as group ownership, thereby 
contributing to concentration trends. 
State and federal child labor laws, vir- 
tues notwithstanding, discriminate 
against morning newspapers, because 
prohibiting newspaper carrier boys from 
working before 6 and even 7 a.m. 
places morning newspapers at a disad- 
vantage with evening competitors. 


Contraction and concentration trends 
led to widespread local monopoly in 
newspaper ownership and in some cities 
in broadcasting facilities as well. Be- 
havior patterns, ordinarly identified 
with imperfect competition, prevail, and 
are of long duration.® These include 
advertising- and circulation-rate rigidity 
(infrequent rate changes); advertising- 
and circulation-rate discrimination 
(charging different advertisers and read- 
ers different rates at the same time for 
space and subscriptions); non-price 
competition in sales of advertising space 
and subscriptions (using sales incen- 
tives other than cutting prices); and 
sale of advertising space on a forced- 
combination basis (requiring advertisers 
to purchase space in all units of a local 
combination). 


These practices are interpreted as evi- 
dence that newspaper publishers appar- 
ently believe demand for advertising 
space and subscriptions tends to be in- 
elastic; i.e., that reduction in rates 


* During 1939 daily newspaper corporations 
numbered 1,367 (75.1 percent) of total newspaper 
ownerships as recorded by the United States Cen- 
sus Bureau; partnerships, 175 (9.6 percent); sole 
proprietorships, 273 (15 percent); and other, 6 
(0.3 percent). Source: Unpublished data from 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, J. C. Capt, director, Dec. 20, 1948. 

*These behavior patterns include rate rigidity, 
rate discrimination and non-price competition in 
the sale of newspaper subscriptions and advertis- 
ing space. Cf. Royal H. Ray, “Competition in the 
Newspaper Industry,’ Journal of Marketing, XV: 
444, April 1951. 


would not stimulate demand sufficiently 
to make such action profitable. Further 
implications are idle plant capacity and 
an unwillingness of newspaper publish- 
ers to risk price competition in an in- 
dustry characterized by large invest- 
ments in equipment and circulation. 


Horizontal integration (local mer- 
gers, consolidations and combinations 
and group ownership) has been a sig- 
nificant factor in the decline in the 
number of units and increased concen- 
tration of ownership in the industry 
since 1909. Integration of newspapers 
with alternative media (radio and tele- 
vision stations) has reached important 
proportions during the last two decades. 
Vertical integration, although less ex- 
tensive in scope, is not without signifi- 
cance. 


Mergers, consolidations and local 
combinations of newspapers, and in- 
tegration of newspapers with broad- 
casting stations, constitute efforts to 
gain local monopoly through elimina- 
tion of competition with a view to max- 
imizing profits or minimizing losses. 
Through local combinations particularly 
publishers may reduce overhead costs 
through publication of two or more 
newspapers in the same plant. A min- 
imum of 559 dailies disappeared 
through consolidation or merger and 
approximately 300 known local combin- 
ations were formed from the beginning 
of 1909 through the first six months of 
1950.7 Approximately 80 percent of the 
consolidated units and about two-thirds 
of the combinations survived during 
1950. 


Chain or plural unit combinations 
(two or more units in different cities 
under the same ownership or control) 
increased from 13 ownerships involving 
62 units during 1910 to 70 ownerships 
which controlled 386 units during 


™Data compiled by the author indicate 547 
mergers and consolidations from 1909 to 1948, in- 
clusive. ANPA Bulletin No. 5203, op. cit., lists 
an additional 12 mergers during 1949 and the first 
6 months of 1950. 
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1949.* Chain groups made frequent use 
of consolidation and also strengthened 
their positions locally through combina- 
tion of member units, operational alli- 
ances with non-chain competitors, and 
radio and television station affiliation. 


Affiliation of newspapers with broad- 
casting stations (AM, FM and TV) in- 
creased from 95 in 1929 to 785 during 
1949.° An important cause of this type 
of integration is the increased use of 
radio and television as advertising 
media, and the desire of newspaper 
publishers to minimize the effects of 
such competition. 

Large newspapers integrate vertically 
in order to control important sources 
of raw material, including newsprint, 
syndicated features and news services. 
Integration of large newspapers with 
newsprint mills appears to be in order 
to insure an adequate, uninterrupted 
long-term supply, and perhaps because 
of some fear of the concentration of 
control in the newsprint industry, with 
a consequent absence of price compe- 
tition. 

Establishment of new daily news- 
papers and the suspension of existing 
units contribute to expansion or con- 
traction of the industry, particularly 
insofar as sectional trends are con- 
cerned.?° Although 106 more dailies 
were established than suspended out- 
right during the period considered, sus- 
pensions exceeded new dailies estab- 
lished during the decade (1937-1946). 
Turnover of units in cities under 10,000 
population represented in part efforts of 
publishers of weekly newspapers to en- 
ter the daily field, only to revert to 


' 


* Cf. Alfred McClung Lee, The Daily Newspa- 
per in America. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1937), p. 215 for 1910 data and War- 
ren K. Agee, “Cross-Channel Ownership of Com- 
munication Media,’”” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 26: 
415, Dec. 1949, for 1949 data. 

® Agee, p. 415. 

% This is true because the number of new units 
established and suspended during a given year far 
exceed the number of mergers and consolidations, 
and because increase or decrease of units in one 
geographical area often is greater than in another. 


weekly status when daily publication 
proved unprofitable." 


Although available evidence indicates 
that absence of skill in management is 
primarily responsible for suspension, 
certain national, sectional and local 
forces must be appraised as contribut- 
ing factors. Despite the fact that hori- 
zontal integration represents techniques 
whereby publishers because of econom- 
ic or personal motives expand their 
holdings, it would be rash indeed to 
insist that integration is entirely a mat- 
ter of choice despite its somewhat great- 
er prevalence during periods of pros- 
perity..* The highly perishable nature 
of the editorial and news product in- 
duces excessive competition which often 
leads to integration or outright suspen- 
sion. 


@ THE WORLD WARS, NATIONAL AND 
local prosperity and depression, techno- 
logical change, decline of the political 
party press, population movements, 
competing media, and better communi- 
cation and transportation facilities con- 
stitute forces to which all but superior 
management often was forced to capitu- 
late. The practice of many national and 
local advertisers of placing all or most 
of their advertising in the dominant 
newspaper in a community, as well as 
their preference for evening news- 
papers in smaller and medium-size in- 
dustrial cities, contributed to elimina- 
tion of the second evening newspaper 
and to the greater decline of morning 
dailies. Publishers often sold units to 
competitors for consolidation or for- 
mation of local combinations as an al- 
ternative to suspension or because other 
opportunities appeared more profitable 
or promised greater personal satisfac- 
tion. 


11 Of the 1,987 newspapers which left the daily 
field, 377 are known to have changed to less than 
daily status. 

12 The chain, merger and consolidation, and lo- 
cal combination trends all reached greatest inten- 
sity during the period which began with the end 
of World War I and ended with the stock market 
crash during 1929. 
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Approximately three-fourths of the net 
decrease of daily newspapers occurred 
during two World Wars and the late 
1930s. The period 1937 through 1943 
constituted the most dismal era in 20th 
century newspaper history; more than 
half of the net decrease of daily news- 
papers since 1909 occurred during 
those seven years. During World War I 
(1915-1918) there was a net decrease 
of 112 units compared with a net de- 
crease of 121 units during World War 
II (1941-1942). During one year, 1942, 
the net decrease totaled 72 units. Con- 
ditions during the war periods and the 
late 1930s merely accelerated concen- 
tration trends.** 


The accelerated decline of dailies 
during the late 1930s is attributable to 
a decline of advertising revenue due to 
the recession and a diversion of ad- 
vertising from newspapers to radio. On 
the other hand, newsprint prices and 
wages of mechanical workers increased 
steadily. The industry which exper- 
ienced only a modest recovery from 
the earlier depression suffered heavy 
mortality.™ 


The greater mortality of daily news- 
papers during war periods is attribut- 
able to sharp increases in operating 
costs with a lag in the increase of ad- 
vertising and circulation revenue. In- 
creased operating costs, caused by price 
rises and shortages of newsprint and 
other basic materials, coupled with in- 


% Another net decrease of 150 units occurred 
from 1919 through 1932; however, there was a net 
increase of 59 units from 1933 through 1936. Dur- 
ing the four years (1937-1940) the industry sus- 
tained a net decrease of 121 units, a loss as great 
as during World War II. 

4 Revenue for newspapers in 1939 was approxi- 
mately $16,000,000 less than in 1937. Cf. Census 
of Manufactures, 1947, MC27A, Newspapers, Pe- 
riodicals, Books and Miscellaneous Publishing, 
Table 6-A, p. 8, U.S. Department of Commerce 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1949); newsprint prices increased from $42.50 per 
ton in 1937 to $49.50 in 1940, based on data sup- 
plied by Royal S. Kellogg, secretary, Newsprint 
Service Bureau, New York City; and average 
hourly wage rates for day typographical workers 
for ANPA member newspapers increased from 
$1.07 in 1937 to $1.12 during 1940 according to 
data released through Typographical Survey, 
ANPA Office, Chicago, Nov. 25, 1947, p. 5. 


creased wage rates and shortages of 
labor force, occurred during both wars. 
The small newspapers particularly suf- 
fered because of losses of personnel 
to the armed forces, large-city news- 
papers and war industries.’> Rationing 
of newsprint during World War II 
forced newspapers to ration advertising 
space and restrict circulation. Losses in 
revenue followed.'* 

The democratic right of anyone to 
establish a daily newspaper in the Unit- 
ed States still exists at the mid-point of 
the 20th century, but the capital invest- 
ment necessary for newspaper owner- 
ship has increased to a point where 
entry is restricted.17 Surviving news- 
papers are fewer in number but larger 
in size. Technological change is associ- 
ated with economics of large-scale pro- 
duction and includes substitution of spe- 
cial purpose equipment for hand labor. 
This necessitates large capital invest- 
ment in mass production machinery and 
equipment. The small geographical 
areas served by most newspapers in- 
duces excess plant capacity’® which 
drives publishers to increase circulation 


N. W. Ayer and Sons, American Newspaper 
Annual. (Philadelphia: 1925), p. 16. 

16 As a part of the author’s doctoral disserta- 
tion, six field case studies, embracing markets and 
circumstances leading to suspension, consolidation 
or merger and combination of newspapers, were 
completed during 1946 and 1947. These studies 
included the following markets and actions: Ko- 
komo (Howard County), Indiana, merger of the 
Kokomo Dispatch and the Kokomo Tribune 
which occurred May 31, 1930; Nyack (Rockland 
County), New York, merger of the Rockland 
County Journal and the Nyack News, July 1, 
1932; Syracuse (Onondaga County), New York, 
merger of the Syracuse Herald and American and 
the Syracuse Journal, July 23, 1939; Tulsa (Tulsa 
County), Oklahoma, formation of local combina- 
tion of the Tulsa World and the Tulsa Tribune, 
July 1, 1941; Siloam Springs (Benton County), 
Arkansas, suspension of the Daily Herald and 
Democrat, 1942; and Norwalk (Fairfield County), 
Connecticut, suspension of the Norwalk Sentinel, 
June 1, 1946. Executives of the Syracuse, Siloam 
Springs and Tulsa newspapers all emphasized the 
shortage of newsprint. 

1 Statistical evidence showed that the average 
number of new dailies established each year de- 
clined from 76.9 during the period 1909-1919 to 
20.7 during the period 1940-1949. 

13M. E. Garber, publisher of the Madison 
(Ind.) Courier, told the author Dec. 1949 
that the press used in his plant cost $120,000 but 
that it was used only 50 minutes each day. 
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in order to obtain additional advertising cause of investment in plant and equip- 
and increase existing advertising rates. ment but also because of mass circula- 
Overhead costs are high not only be- tion. 


TABLE | 


Number of Establishments, Number of Workers, Value Added by Manufacture 
and Value Added per Worker by Size Groups in the Newspaper Industry, 
Continental United States, 1939 





No. of No. of Employees Value Added Value Added 
Workers Establish- Average y er 
Size Groups ments Per Year Manufacture* Worker 





1-5 4,550 12,865 $ 43,472 $3,379 
6-20 1,466 14,857 67,063 4,514 
21-50 395 12,419 79,485 6,400 
51-100 163 11,802 84,234 7,137 
101-250 105 16,052 140,237 8,736 
251-500 43 14,697 133,783 9,103 
501-1,000 14 8,950 74,074 8,276 
1,001-2,500 4 5,349 47,941 8,963 


Total 6,878? 96,991 $671,0475 





1 Money figures in thousands of dollars. 

2 Total includes 138 establishments employing no wage earners. 

§ Total includes $758,000 contributed by newspapers employing no wage earners. 

Source: Sixteenth Census of the United States, Manufactures, 1939, Vol. I, Table 3, pp. 149 and 152, 
United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1942. 





TABLE 2 


Number of Establishments, Number of Employees, Values Added to Manufacture 
and Value Added per Employee by Size Groups in the Newspaper Industry, 
Continental United States, 1947 





No. of No. of Employees Value Added 
Employees Establish- Average by 
Size Groups ments Per Year Manufacture* 


1-4 3,752 8,909 $ 36,009 
5-19 3,121 27,063 101,959 
20-49 788 24,153 114,305 
50-99 287 20,048 109,659 
100-249 35,080 217,€92 
250-449 29,054 193,742 
500-999 29,932 208,245 
1,000-2,499 46,026 320,543 
2,500—above 14,110 96,570 


Total 234,375 $1,398,724 








*Money figures in thousands of dollars. 

Source: Census of Manufactures, 1947, Newspapers, Periodicals, Books and Miscellaneous Publish- 
ing, MC27A, Table 4, p. 6, United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1949. 
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@ WHAT IS THE MOST EFFICIENT SIZE 
for a newspaper? Under conditions of 
perfect competition the newspaper 
would increase in size until the cost of 
producing an additional unit would 
equal income from its sale. This point 
would constitute the most efficient scale 
of operations. Difficulties of applying 
these criteria to newspaper operation 
are apparent, because among other 
things, newspapers sell both subscrip- 
tions and advertising linage. Publishers 
ordinarily strive to increase circulation 
to a point which they estimate will 
attract advertising in such quantities 
and at such rates that net income will 
be greatest. Existing data, even if avail- 
able, do not allow direct application of 
this hypothesis to the newspaper in- 
dustry. 

Census of manufactures data, how- 
ever, for both 1939 and 1947 indicate 
large-scale newspapers are more produc- 
tive than small-scale papers when meas- 
ured in terms of value added by manu- 
facture per worker or per employee.*® 
During 1939 the 43 newspapers in the 
group which employed 251-500 work- 
ers were most productive, in that value 
added by manufacture amounted to 
$9,103 per worker; while the 4,550 
newspapers in the group employing 1-5 
workers were least productive, in that 
value added by manufacture amounted 
to only $3,379 per worker. During 1939 
the second most productive group were 
those four newspapers employing 1,000- 
2,500 workers; value added per worker 
amounted to $8,963 within this group. 
During 1947 the 34 newspapers em- 
ploying 1,000-2,499 workers were the 
most productive group with value added 
per employee amounting to $6,964, 
while small-scale mewspapers again 
were less productive. The 3,121 news- 
papers in the group employing 5-19 
workers during 1947 were least pro- 
ductive, in that value added per worker 
was only $3,767. Although census data 
for 1939 and 1947 are not directly 


"Cf. Tables 1 and 2. 


comparable because of slight variations 
in size groups of employees, it appears 
evident that large-scale units are more 
productive than small-scale units dur- 
ing both years. 

Implications of these date must be 
interpreted carefully. Value added by 
manufacture per worker or employee 
is greater for large-scale newspapers in 
part because as a newspaper’s circula- 
tion increases advertising rates increase 
with a consequent increase in advertis- 
ing income. Wage rates for mechanical 
workers particularly tend to be higher 
as cities increase in size. Value added 
by manufacture per worker or employee 
increases as newspapers increase in size, 
however, in part because of the econ- 
omies of large-scale production. Large 
newspapers, for example, afford fuller 
employment of special-purpose equip- 
ment such as presses and stereotype fa- 
cilities. 

Comparison of value added by man- 
ufacture per wage earner by size groups 
in the newspaper industry with total 
industry for 1939 shows contrasting 
trends.2° While value added by manu- 
facture per worker increases as news- 
papers increase in size, the opposite 
is true for total industry. The smallest 
size wage-earner group (1-5 workers) 
for total industry during 1939 was most 
productive in the sense that value added 
by manufacture per worker was greater 
than that for any other group. Value 
added per worker decreased as units 
employed more workers until the group 
employing 501-1,000 workers was 
reached. Subsequent groups which em- 
ployed larger numbers of workers add- 
ed greater value by manufacture per 
worker but productivity per worker was 
substantially below the smallest total in- 


dustry group. 
W STATISTICAL DATA SHOW CONCLUS- 
ively that morning newspapers declined 


at a greater rate than evening dailies. 
Of the 2,202 total dailies published at 


* Cf. Table 3. 
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TABLE 3 


Comparison of Value Added to Man- 
ufacture per Wage Earner in News- 
paper Industry with Total Industry 
in Continental United States by 
Size Groups, 1939 





No. Wage 
Earners 
(Size Group) 


Value Added Per Wage Earner 
Newspaper Total 
Industry Industry 





1-5 $3,379 
6-20 4,514 
21-50 6,400 
51-100 7,137 
101-250 8,736 
251-500 9,103 
501-—1,000 8,276 
1,001-2,500 8,963 
2,501—above 


$4,371 
3,362 
3,027 
2,940 
2,902 
2,838 
3,044 
3,340 
3,374 


Source: Newspapers, derived from Sixteenth 
Census of the United States, Manufactures, 1939, 
Vol. I, Table 3, pp. 149 and 152, United States 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1942; 
total industry, Sixteenth Census, Manufactures, 
Vol. I, Table 1, p. 120. 





the end of 1909, a total of 499 were 
issued mornings and 1,703 evenings. 
Morning dailies numbered only 322 
during 1950 compared with 1,450 eve- 
ning newspapers. To facilitate compar- 
ison of trends for existing morning, 
evening and total daily newspapers dur- 
ing the period considered, ratios were 
computed with 1920 as the base year 
(100). The ratios reveal clearly the 
greater decline of the morning press. 

Total dailies declined from a ratio 
of 107.8 in 1909 to 86.8 (—21) during 
1950, while morning newspapers de- 
decreased from a ratio of 114.2 to 73.7 
(-40.5), and evening dailies from a 
ratio of 106.1 to 90.3 (-15.8). Morning 
newspapers decreased more than twice 
as rapidly as those published evenings. 
The greatest periods of decline for 
morning newspapers were 1909 through 
1923; 1926 through 1933; and 1937 
through 1950. This decline was acceler- 
ated during the war years 1917-1918 


and 1942-1944; proportionate morning 
units lost during both World Wars 
greatly exceeded evening units. 

Greatest decline of the morning 
newspapers occurred in small- and 
medium-sized industrial cities. Morning 
dailies gained greater circulations than 
their evening competitors because of 
the advantage they held in news cover- 
age and because of their ability to dis- 
tribute over wide areas during early 
morning hours. Circulations of existing 
morning newspapers during 1950 aver- 
aged 66,044 compared with 22,457 for 
evening newspapers.** 

The phase of this study devoted to 
mergers and consolidations and local 
combinations showed that usually when 
morning and evening newspapers were 
consolidated, the amalgamated unit con- 
tinued publication as an evening news- 
paper and that more than 80 percent 
of the dailies which disappeared when 
local combinations ceased to exist were 
morning newspapers. The field case 
study concerning the merger of the Ko- 
komo (Ind.) Dispatch and the Tribune 
during 1930 provides an example of a 
morning newspaper which was absorbed 
by its evening competitor. 

The Dispatch, a morning newspaper 
with a circulation of 11,376 compared 
with 10,329 for the evening Tribune, 
was unable to maintain the advertising 
volume published by its evening com- 
petitor. National advertisers and Ko- 
komo merchants in that industrial city 
of 32,843 population preferred the 
smaller but more concentrated city eve- 
ning circulation of the Tribune to the 
larger but more suburban circulation 
of the Dispatch. 

The greater decline of morning news- 
papers in the United States is attribut- 
able in large part to preference of ad- 
vertisers for evening newspaper circu- 
lation. Advertisers, particularly those 
with limited budgets, select evening 


™ Based on “Ready Reckoner of Adv 
Rates and Circulations—United States,” Editor 
and Publisher International Year Book, 1951, 84: 
20, Jan. 31, 1951. 
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newspapers because in general these 
media reach the densely populated in- 
dustrial urban areas to a greater extent 
than the more suburban morning press. 
The attitude prevails among many ad- 
vertisers that evening circulation in the 
small- and medium-sized industrial cit- 
ies brings greater returns from adver- 
tising because it reaches the housewife 
at a time of day when she is relaxed 
and more receptive to the sales mes- 
sage. 

Preferences of advertisers for eve- 
ning newspaper circulation in the in- 
dustrial cities is based upon something 
more fundamental than irrationality or 
mere whims of advertising space buyers. 
Actually this trend reflects what is gen- 
erally known: The shift of population 
from rural to urban centers.?* The de- 
cline of not only morning but to some 
extent evening dailies is attributable in 
part to the urban movement. The con- 
stant turnover of daily newspapers in 
the smaller cities appears to substanti- 
ate this contention.** 


Extension and increased efficiency in 
transportation and communications 
made it possible for larger city news- 
papers to extend news and circulation 
coverage over increasingly wider areas. 


*2°Cf. Sixteenth Census of the United States: 
1940, Population. Vol. I, Number of Inhabitants, 
Table 6, p. 18 (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1942). Census data indicate that although 
population in both rural and urban areas in- 
creased from 1909 to 1940, urban population in- 
creased at a greater rate. During 1910 urban pop- 
ulation amounted to 41,998,932 (45.7 percent of 
total) while by 1940 it climbed to 74,423,702 
(56.5 percent of total). Meanwhile rural popula- 
tion declined proportionately from 49,973,334 
(54.3 percent of total) during 1910 to 57,245,573 
(43.5 percent of total) during 1940. 

*3Data compiled by the author show that in 
1910, of the 2,202 total daily English-language 
newspapers of general circulation then published, 
1,000 (45.4 percent) were published in cities of 
10,000 population or less. New dailies established 
during the decade 1910-1919 in cities of 10,000 
population or less, however, numbered 521 (70.7 
percent), while those established in cities over 
10,000 population numbered 216 (29.3 percent) of 
the total established. Daily newspapers which sus- 
pended publication during that decade in cities of 
10,000 population or less numbered 465 (65.1 per- 
cent) of all dailies suspending during that decade. 
The same trends prevailed during subsequent dec- 
ades. 
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Although the city daily is at a com- 
petitive disadvantage with the local 
newspaper concerning community news, 
it holds a tremendous advantage in the 
coverage of state, national and inter- 
national affairs. The large city daily 
also readily finances expensive picture 
and syndicated services which are be- 
yond the resources of many small-city 
publishers. 


The ability of the large-city daily to 
supplant the community newspaper 
rests in no small part upon how well 
the local editor covers community news. 
All too often the small-city daily fails 
because it neglects local news and at- 
tempts to imitate its larger, outside 
competitor. 


The political party press supposedly 
declined and virtually disappeared be- 
fore the beginning of the period covered 
by this study (1909-1950).** Like many 
widespread movements, however, its de- 
cline was a gradual process. Case-study 
evidence showed that close political 
party alliance, if not outright political 
subsidy of newspapers, existed in Ny- 
ack, N. Y., after 1910 and perhaps as 
late as the 1920s. 


In South Norwalk, Conn., the post- 
master was the publisher of the Sentinel 
during part of the period (1910-1920). 
Even during the late 1930s and early 
1940s the publisher of the Sentinel ap- 
peared to be interested first in political 
office and second in the newspaper 
which he controlled. In Kokomo, 
Ind., two of the earlier publishers of 
the Dispatch were primarily interested 
in politics, and in 1912 the editor of 
that newspaper resigned to become 
postmaster. The Henderson brothers 
who controlled the Dispatch until 1914 
had political interests which occupied 
much of their time. Even during the 
period 1914-1919 industrial and com- 


* Frank Luther Mott, American Journalism. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1942), pp. 
113-326 and 411-516. Dr. Mott states that the po- 
litical press reached its peak during the period 
1783-1860. 
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mercial interests controlled that news- 
paper. 

Although it may be argued that none 
of those three newspapers were crea- 
tures of political parties, there appears 
to be little doubt that their editors or 
publishers employed them for purposes 
of political gain. Certainly those news- 
papers benefited from lucrative political 
advertising if not outright subsidy in 
exchange for faithful party allegiance. 
The Kokomo Dispatch, after 1919, was 
free of political or commercial control 
or subsidy. 

The decrease in the number of daily 
newspapers, however, is attributable in 
part to the further decline of the politi- 
cally controlled or affiliated press. Per- 
hap, as one editor said, it is not that 
political parties no longer desire to con- 
trol newspapers but rather because they 
no longer can afford to do so.”> An 
increasing number of daily newspapers 
have declared themselves politically in- 
dependent.”* In many cases this declar- 
ation is sincere, while in others it is 
a matter of expediency. Publishers of 
“independent” newspapers are free to 
seek advertising from all sources and 
often adopt “middle-of-the-road poli- 
cies” which offer greater security. Local 
monopoly and the large sums of capital 
invested even in small-city dailies are 
factors which cause many contemporary 
newspapers to avoid controversies. 


WV) EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION 
trends in the newspaper industry moved 
from East to West and North to South, 
although there were exceptions. Analy- 
ses show that the industry experienced 
greater stability (less turnover) as the 
newer geographical areas matured. 
Geographical or sectional expansion 
and contraction in the newspaper in- 


% Personal interview with Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
editor, Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune, at Tulsa, July 27, 
1947. 

% Malcolm M. Wiley, “Quantitative Methods 
and Research in Journalism,” JOURNALISM QuaR- 
TERLY, 12:263-4, Table II, Sept. 1935; also George 
L. Bird, “Newspaper Monopoly and Political In- 

»” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 17:207-14, 


Sept. 1940. 


dustry paralleled somewhat that of oth- 
er industrial and commercial activity.?” 
Risk capital available for investment in 
newspaper publishing in any geograph- 
ical area is more plentiful during pe- 
riods of expansion when profits are eas- 
ily obtained. 

When a particular geographical sec- 
tion approached maturity and profits 
became more difficult to obtain, there 
was a tendency for newspaper publish- 
ers to purchase competing units for 
consolidation or for formation of local 
combinations in order to secure invest- 
ments. An even greater number of 
newspaper units suspended outright 
when particular communities failed to 
develop as anticipated or competition 
became overwhelming. 

Temporary expansion of the indus- 
try during the middle 1930s—particu- 
larly since the total number of units de- 
clined rather steadily from 1909 through 
1933, and 1937 through 1950—is puz- 
zling. Plausible explanations were the 
considerable controversy concerning 
the New Deal political philosophy, the 
decline in the price of newsprint to $40 
a ton, and other decreases in costs.?* 

Local forces which influence out- 
right suspension and integration of 
daily newspapers are both external and 
internal in character. External forces in 
many instances are merely manifesta- 
tions of either prevailing sectional or 
national forces or both. The Kokomo, 
Ind., case constitutes such an example. 

The decline of the automotive, glass 
and rubber industries in Kokomo dur- 
ing the 1920s was in large measure at- 


*™Space does not permit development of this 
thesis. For example, unit increase of Florida dai- 
lies totaled 12 during the period 1909-1919, inclu- 
sive, and 14 during 1920-1929, while unit net de- 
crease amounted to 3 during the decade 1930- 
1939 and 5 from the beginning of 1940 through 
the first six months of 1950. 

73 The average price of newsprint per short ton 
decreased from $62 in 1930 to $40 in 1934 and 
was only $42.50 during 1937. 
wa 


ever, hourly wages exceeded the 1930 scale, the 
highest in newspaper history at that time. 
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tributable to sectional trends. The dis- 
covery of natural gas attracted many 
industries to Kokomo and other north 
central Indiana cities. When the gas 
supply was exhausted, other locations 
were found where plate glass could be 
manufactured more economically. Con- 
centration of the automobile and rub- 
ber industries, coupled with the eco- 
nomics of large-scale production and 
distribution, provided competition 
which the small-scale Kokomo factories 
were unable to meet. 


Suspension of Kokomo factories con- 
stituted important long-term forces 
which led to the merger of the Dispatch 
and Tribune. The decline and suspen- 
sion of industry contributed to the de- 
cline of average per capita sales at re- 
tail, increased unemployment and de- 
creased average industrial wages in 
Kokomo to a greater degree than in the 
majority of Indiana cities. Local busi- 
ness trends, however, did not constitute 
a dominant factor in the majority of 
newspaper suspensions during the pe- 
riod 1929 through 1941.79 

Statistical data showed that 384 
(19.2 percent) of those 1,998 commu- 
nities in which newspapers suspended 
publication experienced decreases in 
population. New daily newspaper cities 
in several instances—232 (11 percent) 
of the 2,104 cities in which new units 
were established—also showed popula- 
tion decreases during the decade in 
which the action occurred. This ac- 
counted in part for suspensions and for 
the short life-span of some of the new 
dailies. 

Local and immediate area competi- 
tion of newspapers was another impor- 
tant factor which led to integration and 
suspension of units. Instances of where 


* The author completed the chi-square test for 
significant differences of data covering mean per 
capita sales at retail for daily newspaper survival 
cities contrasted with daily newspa 
cities. Comparison of the median gure sur- 
vival cities with that of suspension cities for city 
and county data covering the period 1929 through 
1941 did not show significant differences in 8 of 
11 groups of data tested. 


local newspapers were uneven competi- 
tively, where excessive competition 
prevailed, and where outside dailies 
successfully invaded the community for 
circulation and advertising patronage 
are known to be numerous. Where any 
one or a combination of such situations 
prevailed for any appreciable period, 
integration or suspension of units 
usually followed. Case studies exempli- 
fied such competitive situations. Nyack 
and Norwalk were instances where 
competition was uneven, excessive com- 
petition prevailed for 14 years between 
the Herald and Journal in Syracuse, 
and outside competition invaded Siloam 
Springs for circulation. 

Strictly local internal factors—lack 
of skill in management—which contrib- 
uted to newspaper sale for integration 
and outright suspension were numerous 
but difficult to appraise accurately. 
Field case studies provided material for 
such analysis but obviously generaliza- 
tions could be based only on those 
cases which it was possible to complete 
with the hope that cases chosen consti- 
tuted typical examples. Statistical evi- 
dence was of some value, but generali- 
zations necessarily must be based upon 
inference. 

The Nyack, Siloam Springs and Nor- 
walk cases constitute examples of news- 
papers which suspended publication and 
where the editorial product was inferior 
to that of local or outside competitors. 
In Syracuse the Hearst editorial andnews 
policy appeared to offend merchants 
and to cause them to boycott first the 
Telegram and later the Journal for a 
considerable period. In Tulsa, before the 
in.uguration of the joint publishing 
plan of the World and Tribune, the 
news coverage of the World (the more 
successful newspaper financially) was 
more extensive than the Tribune. 

Inadequate operating capital often is 
given as the reason for suspension of 
newspapers by management. Such a 
statement represents only an excuse for 
lack of foresight in providing adequate 
capital or dissipation of capital because 
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of absence of the necessary skill re- 


try. Is further intervention of govern- 


quired to operate a newspaper on a‘*ment necessary and desirable? Delay 


profitable basis. There is no desire to 
minimize the difficulties faced in ob- 
taining sufficient capital to purchase or 
to establish and operate a daily newspa- 
per at the mid-point of the 20th century 
or during earlier periods of this study. 
The responsibility of obtaining the nec- 
essary capital and the conservation and 
careful allocation of that capital once 
obtained, however, must be assumed by 
management. Attempts of management 
to establish dailies in communities of in- 
sufficient size or insufficient resources to 
make daily newspaper operation prof- 
itable or the failure to provide a satis- 
factory operating reserve only demon- 
strates lack of skill. Suspension of the 
Nyack News, among other factors, rep- 
resented a newspaper which failed be- 
cause of inadequate operating capital. 


A common internal cause of failure 
is a lack of technical knowledge of daily 
newspaper operation. The last publisher 
of the Norwalk Sentinel, a successful 
manufacturer, appeared to have had 
little previous experience or knowledge 
of newspaper publishing. His attempt to 
operate that newspaper from a distance 
and the several mistakes in business pol- 
icy which followed are typical errors of 
those who attempt such ventures with- 
out sufficient knowledge of newspaper 
publishing and who are interested pri- 
marily in other activities. The futile ef- 
forts of Charles Page, successful indus- 
trialist and well-known philanthropist, 
to operate the Tulsa (Okla.) Democrat 
(later the Tribune) in competition with 
the well-managed World provides an- 
other case of lack of technical knowl- 
edge and basic understanding of news- 
paper publishing. The attempts of 
Kokomo industrialists to operate the 
Kokomo Dispatch were equally disap- 
pointing. 


@> EVIDENCE INCLUDED IN THIS STUDY 
indicates the difficulty and perhaps the 
futility of attempting to maintain com- 
petition in the daily newspaper indus- 


in applying the anti-trust laws in the 
case of the Associated Press allowed 
only one of several forces, which accel- 
erated concentration trends, to con- 
tinue. Membership restrictions of the 
Associated Press until amended in 1945 
apparently did help to prevent estab- 
lishment of new dailies and caused oth- 
er units to consolidate. Those very 
membership restrictions, however, con- 
ceivably helped to stimulate the estab- 
lishment and growth of the United 
Press and the International News Ser- 
vice. 

Divorcing ownership of newspapers 
and broadcasting (AM, FM and TV) 
at the local level appears to be one area 
where additional study should be under- 
taken. Whether the anti-trust laws 
should be invoked is a highly contro- 
versial question, the answers to which 
are not clear. Eagerness of newspaper 
publishers to affiliate with broadcasting 
stations indicates the actual and poten- 
tial competitive strength of these new 
media. The dramatic rise of radio as an 
advertising medium during the 1930s 
and the consequent loss of advertising 
to radio by newspapers understandably 
causes publishers to seek shelter 
through integration. Post-war expansion 
of radio and television only serves to in- 
tensify the competition for advertising 
appropriations. 

Dissolving local newspaper combina- 
tions through government intervention 
does not appear sound despite obvious 
social benefits which might result. Local 
combinations enable more complete 
utilization of plant and equipment with 
greater economies in processing. The 
joint publishing plan of local combina- 
tion is considered more socially defen- 
sible than outright ownership of all 
combination units by one publisher. 
Dangers of plants exceeding optimum 
size do not appear important in view of 
the limited geographical appeal of most 
newspapers. There is reason to believe 
that several morning units identified 
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with local combinations would suspend 
publication should separation occur. 

An important consideration is: To 
what extent are publishers of combina- 
tions sharing derived benefits with em- 
ployees, subscribers and advertisers? 
Complaints of advertisers of inadequate 
service in some monopoly cities and a 
decline in the ratio of space devoted to 
news by contemporary newspapers are 
disquieting if not alarming.*° 

Group ownership of newspapers 
raises important questions from a social 
point of view. Absentee ownership and 
the consequent detachment from local 
affairs which sometimes results raises 
questions beyond the scope of this 
study. Privilege of group ownership, 
like local monopoly, may be abused; 
the opportunity for abuse, however, is 
greater. Economic advantages of group 
ownership appear to be primarily sav- 
ings in intellectual overhead costs, more 
ready access to the capital market, and 
group marketing of national advertising 
space. Some of the highest quality 
newspapers in the United States, how- 
ever, are chain units. 

Vertical integration of newspapers— 
“backward” to control sources of raw 
materials such as newsprint, news and 
syndicate material—is socially undesir- 


%° Media Records data indicate that the ratio of 
advertising to total content of newspapers in- 
creased from 39.2 percent in 1941 to 52.9 percent 
in 1946 for a group of morning dailies. Similar 
trends were reported for evening and Sunday 
newspapers. Cf. Media Records Report No. 7545A 
—447, Quantitative Analysis of Newspaper Con- 
tent. (Media Records Inc.: New York and Chi- 
cago, 1946.) 
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able only to the extent that competing 
newspapers are deprived of raw mate- 
rials of comparable quality and quan- 
tity. Prohibiting newspapers from inte- 
grating with newsprint mills appears to 
be unsound in view of the lack of price 
competition in the newsprint industry, 
the major part of which is located in 
Canada where our anti-trust laws are 
not enforceable. “Forward” integration 
of newsprint mills with the newspaper 
industry understandably has been bit- 
terly criticized because of the threat to 
free expression. 


Consequences of technological change 
are not entirely clear because, first, it is 
a gradual process and, second, it per- 
haps will never quite run its course 
since new processes will continue to be 
discovered and applied. Introduction of 
mass-production machinery in an in- 
dustry which is essentially local in char- 
acter has necessitated substantial in- 
vestment in plant and in circulation 
which is mandatory to maintain plant. 
To the extent that cheaper methods for 
processing newspapers can be developed 
and introduced will determine to some 
extent the number of existing units 
which will survive and the number of 
new units which will be established. 


The newspaper industry can best 
avoid further government intervention 
through self-discipline and by avoiding 
the abuse of privileges it has achieved 
in attaining local monopoly. Price dis- 
crimination and forced-combination ad- 
vertising rates, for example, are inviting 
targets. 





“A formula might well be worked out whereby I and other advertisers 
could report our data to an impartial university or foundation. . 

“Until we give impartial students of mass communication enough data, 
we'll never discover the principles of mass communication we often claim 
to have, but do not. In an age of jet propulsion, we'll continue to fly by the 
seat of our pants.”—VictoR M. RATNER, vice-president and advertising 
director of R. H. Macy & Co., New York, in address at 1951 Boston Con- 


ference on Distribution. 








The Place of the Mass Media 
In the Lives of Boys and Girls 


BY PAUL |. LYNESS* 


The media dominated the leisure time of respondents in the third 
through the eleventh grades even in pre-television days, accord- 
ing to a survey in the Des Moines public schools. Dr. Lyness, 
now a research executive with the Curtis Publishing Co., was 
formerly on the journalism faculty at lowa. 





@ WHEN A RADIO MAN SUGGESTED 
that the low level of U.S. culture was 
primarily the fault of educators, Robert 
M. Hutchins replied: 


Even a perfect educational system 
would have a hard time setting up an 
effective cultural opposition to the storm 
of trash and propaganda that now beats 
upon the American from birth. 


Comic books and Betty Grable, the 
Lone Ranger and Milton Berle are the 
diet of our children.1 


Controversy has long raged over the 
mass communications “diet” of children 
and adolescents. The issues range from 
the media’s influence on popular taste 
and appreciation to the media’s contri- 
bution to juvenile waywardness through 
emphasis on horror, crime, violence 
and sex. 


Underlying these important issues are 
some basic questions which require 
thorough and continuous study—ques- 
tions concerning how large and signifi- 
cant a place the media have in young 
lives: 

How much and how often do chil- 
dren of different ages make use of each 
medium? What value do they place on 
the various media as sources of in- 


*The study upon which this article is based was 
Dr. Lyness’ dissertation for the Ph.D. in mass 
communications at the State University of Iowa. 

? Time magazine, April 3, 1950, p. 44. 


formation and entertainment? What are 
their tastes in content? How do they 
feel about reading or hearing sensa- 
tional material? Are there distinguish- 
able patterns of interest and behavior 
for different age-sex groups? What 
changes occur as children grow up? 

Answers to these questions are im- 
portant as they apply in the fields of 
education and child welfare; they also 
have practical implications for media 
management. After all, boys and girls 
5 to 19 make up nearly one-fourth of 
the U.S. population—no small seg- 
ment of the total mass communica- 
tions audience. 

Various studies of the young audi- 
ence are available. However, few in- 
vestigators have charted changes in 
media interests from early childhood 
to adulthood, and few have compared 
children’s interests in all or nearly all 
media simultaneously in an effort to 
show patterns of activity and tastt.? 


2 Alice Sterner, Radio, Motion Picture and 
Reading Interests: A Study of High School Pupils 
(Contributions to Education, No. 932, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1947), has provid- 
ed us with one approach to this problem of com- 
munication interest patterns. She strove to answer 
these questions: “What really impels youth to 
spend so much time in (mass communications ac- 

. .. Is it the medium itself or a major 
adolescent interest in adventure, humor or love, 
which attracts the pupil?” Some other researchers 
who have studied interests in all or nearly all the 
media simultaneously are: Wilbur Schramm, 
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It was with this in mind that a 
study of youthful reading, listening 
and viewing behavior was designed and 
conducted in the city of Des Moines, 
Iowa in the spring of 1950.3 

More than 300 public school pupils 
in each of grades five, seven, nine and 
eleven, and 115 pupils in the third 
grade, took part in the study. There 
were in all 1,418 respondents, about 
equally divided by sex. 

The method of respondent selection 
in the five grades was essentially ran- 
dom, although an initial stratification by 
sex and school attended was made. 

Students above the third grade filled 
out questionnaires in the classroom, un- 
der the supervision of teachers who 
were carefully briefed in the purpose 
of the study and the procedures to 
be followed. Third-grade students were 
interviewed individually by State Uni- 
versity of Iowa graduate students. 

Pretests involving small groups in the 
third, fourth, fifth, seventh, eleventh 
and twelfth grades proved useful in 
strengthening the study design and re- 
fining the questionnaire. 


@ in 1950 DES MOINES HAD A POPU- 
lation of 176,954 persons. The Register 
(a morning newspaper with a total cir- 
culation of 217,711) and the Tribune 
(an evening newspaper with a total 
circulation of 145,355), both published 


“Reading and Listening Patterns of American 
University Students,”” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
March 1945; Walter J. Scott, Reading, Film and 
Radio Tastes of High School Boys and Girls 
(Wellington, New Zealand, 1947); Sidney L. 
Pressey and Francis P. Robinson, Psychology and 
the New Education (New York, 1944), pp. 126— 
139; Frederick J. Meine, “Radio and Press 
Among Young People,” in Lazarsfeld and Stan- 
ton, Radio Research—1941 (New York, 1941), 
pp. 189-223; Paul A. Witty and Anne Coomer, 
“Activities and Preferences of a Secondary 
School Group,” Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, Feb. 1943, pp. 65—76. 

*The study reported here was in large part 
financed by the Des Moines Register and Tribune 
Company. The writer wishes to thank Mr. Henry 
Kroeger, director of research and the Iowa Poil, 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, and Professor 
Leslie G. Moeller, director of the School of Jour- 
nalism, State University of Iowa, for their exten- 
sive personal assistance in carrying out the proj- 
ect. 


by the Register and Tribune Company, 
were the city’s daily newspapers. The 
Sunday Register had a total circulation 
of 520,338. 

All four major radio networks had 
outlets in Des Moines, and in addition 
there were two independent stations in 
the city. Twenty-four moving picture 
theaters were in operation. Des Moines 
citizens had access to more than half 
a million library books in 10 public 
libraries, the Drake University Library 
and the State Traveling Library. 


Television had not yet come to Des 
Moines. WOI-TV in Ames, 30 miles 
away, had barely begun operations and 
Des Moines people were just begin- 
ning to buy TV sets. 

Findings of the Des Moines study 
may be divided conveniently into the 
following: Leisure activity patterns; at- 
tention paid the different media; at- 
titudes toward the different media; re- 
actions to reading “sensational” con- 
tent; and subject-matter interests. 


First of all, it was desired to see in 
a general way how the mass media 
fit into leisure activity patterns at each 
grade level. Four open-ended questions 
were aimed at this problem. 

Respondents were asked what they 
usually did for fun when they stayed 
home in the evening; what they usual- 
ly did when they went out at night; 
about how many evenings per week 
they were away from home; and what 
school or group activities outside class 
they took part in. 

Volunteered responses to these ques- 
tions were classified and counted. The 
results appear in TABLES 1-3. 


The open-ended question form was 
used in preference to a check-list in 
hopes of minimizing any tendency to 
check only prestigious activities and in 
hopes that unaided replies would pro- 
vide some measure of the activities’ 
importance in the lives of the respond- 
ents. As many activities as the re- 
spondents desired to mention could 
be set down. 
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No attempt was made to correct for 
the seasonality of certain leisure activ- 
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clearcut, proper or most enjoyed ac- 
tivities would be recalled. The results 


ities, nor for the possibility that only must be weighed accordingly. 


TABLE | 


Leisure Activities at Home in the Evening 
{in percent of total schedules with answers)* 








Sports (boxing, racing, etc.)... 

Reading 

Radio 

Play cards and other games... . 

Homework 

Play with friends and family; 
fool around; play activities. . 

Talk (telephone, etc.)........ 

Hobbies (stamps, build things, 
etc.) 

Musical activities 

Draw or paint 


4 
14 
14 


56 





136 Total schedules with answers. . 


59 154 140 155 159 170 142 


“Percentages in each column total more than 100 percent since respondents could indicate as many 
“usual” activities as they chose. 





TABLE 2 


Leisure Activities Away from Home in the Evening 
(in percent of total schedules with answers)* 








vp 
NN 


Visit friends, relatives; play 
cards 

Dancing 

Ride around; fool around; play 

Recreation center; settlement. . 

Church activities 

School activities 

Movies 

Musical activities 

Scouting; YMCA; etc 


= ty 
w 
=) 


26 
2 
9 

17 


53. 120 117 152 
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29 
52 135 140 139 
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Total schedules with answers. . 


*Percentages in each column total more than 100 percent since respondents could indicate as many 
“usual” activities as they chose. 
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TABLE 3 


Number of Nights per Week Away from Home 
{in percent of total answers) 





Boys 


3rd ss Sth:«SCo7th:)=s Oth:=Ss«11th 


Girls 


3rd Sth «=7th «9th Ith 











ys 5 2 1 WOE: - ad wate nbd «ela Gawekes 18 9 10 5 - 
7; sw 2 eM 4 ME = part oraty sco atx hee i eee a we Re Se 6 
nan 2B SS SSS Ro dca sn og PRO Re Oe wae 6% 3 Ss 27 
| i gee. ame Sa > - TUNE cord a yu wccue eae e OR 17 % 23 24 29 
2 5 + es. xc. wala ovaecs Khas eae 4 6 Se a 
~ 3 4° ti 2 MN hi ale osc Senko awe - 5 5 6 10 
- y 3 4 5 ON a ennai hag wid arenes Pala 2 2 - 2 3 
- 2 1 - 3 BD toe da ew aie 4 eee = 1 1 1 - 
55 141 138 160 137 fo re ee 55 159 165 148 158 
14 20 24 2.9 3.5 Average nights per week...... 17 2.1 2.1 26 3.2 





At home in the evening the media 
activities, reading and radio, were the 
most-mentioned “usual” diversions. (See 
Table 1.) Radio was greatly favored 
over reading. Only card-playing and 
other games ranked with the media, ex- 
cept in the third grade where “play” 
activities were mentioned by about half 
the respondents. 

The most frequently mentioned ac- 
tivities away from home in the eve- 
ning were movies, sports, and visiting 
other families and playing cards. (See 
Table 2.) The proportion mentioning 
movies and sports increased with grade 
level. About one-fourth the ninth- and 
eleventh-grade girls and one-fifth the 
eleventh-grade boys mentioned dancing 
as a “usual” activity. Almost half the 
third graders of both sexes mentioned 
“play” activities. 

In evaluating TABLES 1 and 2, the 
possible influence of the personal in- 
terview situation on third-grade re- 
sponses should be taken into account. 

Some indication of how the respond- 
ents divided their time between home 
and away-from-home activities was 
gained by a question calling for num- 
ber of evenings per week away from 
home. Estimates of the average number 
of evenings out increased from 1.4 per 


week for third-grade boys to 3.5 for 
eleventh-grade boys; and from 1.7 for 
third-grade girls to 3.2 for eleventh- 
grade girls. (See Table 3.) 

A question calling for group and 
school activities outside classes indi- 
cated that a substantial proportion of 
boys and girls—from 26 to 49 percent 
depending upon the age-sex group— 
engaged in no such activity. Scouting 
and musical activities, in general, de- 
clined with age. Participation in sports 
and in clubs and committees were men- 
tioned by an increasing proportion of 
respondents from the fifth through 
eleventh grades. These results appar- 
ently were not related to media activ- 
ity at home or away from home, for, 
as previously shown, the frequency of 
movies, reading and radio listening all 
increased steadily from third through 
eleventh grades. 


Wt THE NEXT PROBLEM WAS TO ASCER- 
tain in as precise terms as possible the 
amount of attention given each med- 
ium. 

The results of questions calling for 
number of exposures and the time spent 
with each medium appear in TABLE 4. 

For each daily newspaper named as 
read, respondents were asked, “On 
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about how many days each week do 
you read this paper?” Then, “On days 
when you read a daily newspaper (or 
papers), about how much time do you 
spend on it?” The Sunday newspaper, 
radio and book questions also made 
use of the write-in form. Frequency 
check lists were used to obtain movie 
attendance and comic book reading. 

Referring to TABLE 4, one may de- 
scribe the media activity of a typical 
(median) boy or girl at each level. The 
size and dispersion of the extreme 
groups may well be more significant 
than the average, but a comparison of 
the medians serves broadly to show 
changes from age group to age group. 

The typical third-grade boy said he 
spent from 5 to 20 minutes on the 
daily newspaper six days a week, and 
25 minutes to an hour on the Sunday 
paper. He listened to the radio from 1 
to 2% hours every day, went to the 
movies once a week, and read from 1 
to 6 comic books a week. 

The typical fifth- or seventh-grade 
boy spent a little more time on the 
daily newspaper—from 15 to 30 min- 
utes—than his third-grade counterpart, 
and from 25 to 45 minutes on the 
Sunday paper. He devoted from 2 to 
3% hours daily to the radio, went to 
the movies once a week, and read 4 
to 9 comic books per week. 

In the ninth and eleventh grades, the 
typical boy read the daily paper from 
15 to 30 minutes and the Sunday paper 
from 25 minutes to an hour. His movie 
attendance was once a week. He dif- 
fered from his fifth or seventh grade op- 
posite in that his daily radio listening 
was a little less—2 to 2% hours—and 
he read fewer comic books—from 1 to 
6 per week. 

Magazine reading among boys in- 
creased after the seventh grade, whereas 
male book reading declined steadily 
from the third through eleventh grade. 
About 55 percent of the boys in the 
lower grades read one or more maga- 
zines three out of four issues. This 
figure increased to 68 percent in grade 


eleven. Data on “occasionally” read 
magazines revealed a similar tendency. 
In the third grade, 76 percent of the 
boys had read one or more books com- 
pletely in the preceding three months; 
the comparable figure in the eleventh 
was 54 percent. TABLE 4 shows the 
number of magazines and books read 
by those who read one or more. 

To summarize changes in male media 
behavior: Magazine reading and news- 
paper reading increased to some ex- 
tent with age, whereas book reading de- 
clined. Radio listening rose from the 
third through fifth grades, then fell off 
in succeeding grades. Movie attendance 
and Sunday newspaper reading re- 
mained at a fairly constant level from 
grade to grade. Peak comic-book read- 
ing occurred in the fifth and seventh 
grades with 23 and 16 percent of the 
respondents, respectively, saying they 
read 15 or more comic books a week. 

The typical third-grade girl spent 
from 5 to 10 minutes daily on the 
newspaper, and 15 to 45 minutes on 
the Sunday paper. She listened to the 
radio from 1 to 2% hours every day, 
went to the movies once a week or 
once in two weeks, and read 4 to 6 
comic books a week. 

The typical fifth- or seventh-grade 
girl spent more time with newspapers 
and radio than the typical third grader: 
From 15 to 20 minutes on the daily 
newspaper, from 25 to 45 minutes on 
the Sunday paper, and from 2 to 3% 
hours daily in radio listening. She went 
to the movies once a week and read 
4 to 6 comic books a week. 

The typical ninth- or eleventh-grade 
girl spent 15 to 30 minutes on her daily 
newspaper (a little more than the typi- 
cal fifth or seventh grader) and 25 to 
45 minutes on the Sunday paper. Her 
radio listening of 3 hours or more daily 
exceeded the comparable figure for the 
younger girl. In the ninth grade the 
typical girl read from 4 to 6 comic 
books a week, but in the eleventh 
grade 3 or fewer. 

Magazine reading among the girls in- 
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TABLE 4 


Inventory of Attention Paid the Mass Media 
(in percentages,* by sex and age) 

















GRADE 
3 5 7 9 11 
Question Category BG BG BG BG BG 
Read a daily mewspaper............... 82 88 95 99 98 99 97 99 99 99 
Read Register how 6 days ..... 50 58 7687 78 77 77 80 86 86 
many days per week....4—5 days ..... Sant Fe 2 see SS 
1-3 days ..... 23 (23 6S Be SE Be Se 
Read Tribune how See 57 65 8081 79 82 84 79 93 92 
many days per week....4-5 days ..... sa Ot 7 B22 eR ee SS 
1-3 days ..... wt. 4. Ss . ae ae 
Time per day devoted 45 min. or more 0 4 10 4 19 9 13 13 23 10 
to daily newspaper(s)..25-30 min. .... 28 12 3028 37 33 34 31 36 42 
15-20 min. .... 28 28 35 42 34 48 44 46 31 42 
eee .... &€ SB Baar Ff F 32? BS 3. 2 
Read a Sunday news- 
CUE on 5096s cntnn ons 6% seas wade 97 96 9599 95 98 98 99 97 99 
Time per Sunday 1% hrs. or more 11 5 64-25-35 32 2 se 
devoted to Sunday SM ee oC. 31 34.. 25:37 a ee ee oe: 
RT | oaicwes eects 25-45 min. .... 31 29 35 39 45 48 40 43 31 43 
15-20 min. .... we ee Be Sy a. oe ee ee 
16 ae. .... HM £& Se 2-3 a See Gre 
Fe 8 Ree earne. were 100 100 99 99 100 100 99 100 100 100 
Listen how many days 7 Gaye 2... 76 62 85 85 81 83 81 84 84 82 
POF WOE . oc ccsccssees 5-6 days ..... Oo 2 t 2 2 we, SOP 
1-4 days ..... S 28 oe ae Bo oe ae eae 
Time per day devoted 4 hrs. or more.. . 6 Bm oe 2 ee Se. 2 ee 
CSIR. ds tac tecasecs 3-3% hrs. .... 15 20 2019 16 23 18 20 20 23 
26 tn. .... 6 BB wD. 2 2D 3 2 a 
ish 5... BB Rew 2 BP BM Ra Se 
CS wn whee I OUT 8S CRS SS 
Movie attendance ..... Twice a week or 
DERE 27 OO BA. Se BS: aS a 
Once a week... 50 37 43 46 40 40 41 40 35 42 
Once in 2 wks... $$: 2 67) 8: 8S: 2h a ee 
Once in 3 wks. 
ar Wee 5s 3 62 i869 6 B22 SS SBS 2 eS BV: 2 
Read 1 or more maga- 
ee ee eer arene 55 63 5561 56 62 66 72 68 80 
Number of magazines 8-11 ......... ow Pie ea ee eee 
named as read 3 out of 6-7. .......... ~. - 23.3 #£ 4 823 2 
I A ee RIE ee rest 2 3. 47:38:46.2. 
(*In number of per- a eae eee 5 (2S 2S hh 2 eS 
sons, not percent) A... ae wens 14 12 1622 20 25 18 22 17 12 
ee ee 00 0 3°35 Pm BS ee 
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TABLE 4 (Continued) 


Inventory of Attention Paid the Mass Media 
(in percentages,* by sex and age) 





Question Category 


GRADE 
3 Jj 7 9 1] 
BG BG BG BG BG 





Read 1 or more maga- 
zines “once in a while” 
Number of magazines 
named as read “once 

im a while”........00. 
(*In number of per- 
sons, not percent) 


Read completely 1 or 
more books in last 


Number of books read 
completely in last 


15 a wk. or more 
10-14 a wk. ... 
7-9 awk. ... 
4-6 awk. ... 
1-3 a wk. ... 
Fewer than 1 a 


Number of comic 


Note: where results 
total less than 99 or 
100 percent, the dif- 
ference lies in ‘no 
answer.” 


47 60 64 78 82 86 90 96 
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10 11 23 16 16 15 
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creased after the seventh grade. About 
62 percent of the girls in the lower 
grades read one or more magazines 
three out of four issues; in the eleventh 
grade the figure was 80 percent. “Oc- 
casional” magazine reading followed 
the same tendency. Book reading de- 
clined steadily from a third-grade pro- 
portion of 87 percent who said they 
read one or more books in the pre- 
ceding three months to an eleventh 
grade proportion of 67 percent. The 
number of magazines and books read 
by those who read one or more is 
shown in TABLE 4. 

To summarize the girls’ media be- 
havior: Time spent with newspapers in- 
creased with age, as did radio listening 
and magazine reading. Movie attend- 


ance was fairly constant, with a small 
peak in the seventh grade. Book reading 
declined with age. Comic book read- 
ing remained constant from the third 
through seventh grade, but declined in 
the ninth and eleventh. 


The boys appeared to spend more 
time than girls with the newspaper. The 
girls’ reading of magazines and books 
exceeded that of the boys. Upper-grade 
girls listened to the radio more than 
upper-grade boys. The sexes differed 
little in movie attendance and comic 
book reading. 


INVESTIGATION OF ATTITUDES TO- 
ward the different media involved ques- 
tions on media reliability, most valued 
medium and preferred sources for news. 
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A behavior-situation question was 
used to uncover beliefs concerning 
media reliability. Respondents were to 
imagine conflicting stories of an auto- 
mobile accident in a newspaper, a news 
magazine, a radio newscast and a movie 
newsreel; then to tell which story they 
would be most likely to believe. 

A greater number of respondents at 
all grade levels selected radio over 
newspapers. (See Table 5.) 

The use of movie newsreels as one 
of the alternatives may have been in- 
advisable, since respondents could rea- 
son that pictures cannot lie. Regardless 
of this possibility, the relative positions 


of radio, newspapers and news maga- 
zines were no doubt established by the 
question. 

Radio was the one medium which 
most respondents in all grades said they 
would keep if they had to give up all 
media but one. (See Table 6.) Movies 
were next most popular with all age- 
sex groups, except eleventh-grade boys 
who placed books second. 

The ratings given the different media 
as news sources appear in TABLE 7. 

When asked where they liked best 
to get their news, all age-sex groups 
indicated a preference for radio over 
the other media. Radio also ranked the 


TABLE 5 
Most Reliable Medium in Reporting an Accident 





Question: “Let’s imagine that you read or heard different stories of an automobile 
accident in a newspaper, a news magazine, a radio newscast and a movie newsreel. 
These stories of the accident did not agree. Which would you be most likely to believe?” 

(in percent of total answers) 
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TABLE 6 
Most Valued Medium 





Question: “If you had to give up all of these but one, which one would you want 


most to keep?”* 


(in percent of total answers) 
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164 171 159 


*Slightly different wording in question asked of third-grade respondents. 
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TABLE 7 
Preferred News Sources 





Boys 
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“Where do you get most of your news about what goes on in Des Moines?” 
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“Where do you get most of your news about national politics?” 
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highest among sources from which re- 
spondents said they got most of their 
news about national politics. For local 
news, respondents in the upper grades 
appeared to depend more upon news- 
papers than upon radio, while in the 
lower grades there was a greater de- 
pendence upon radio. 


@ STUDENTS IN THE FIVE GRADES WERE 
asked whether they liked or disliked 
reading newspaper accounts of murders 
and robberies, accidents, love triangles 
and divorce, and fires and floods. 


The validity problem in using a direct 
question was anticipated in the pretests. 
Indeed, it seemed quite likely that boys 
and girls would tend to answer in the 
approved way; that is, to dislike read- 
ing sensational material. 

Although no rigorous tests of validity 
were attempted, the pretests indicated 
(a) that the respondents were interpret- 
ing the question properly — that they 
were recording attitudes toward reading 
the content, not attitudes toward the 


subject-matter itself; and (b) an unex- 
pected willingness to express a liking 
for reading certain categories of sensa- 
tional matter. 

Accordingly, the direct question form 
was used in the major survey. For ex- 
ample: “In general, do you like to read 
about murders and robberies in your 
newspaper? Or, do you dislike reading 
about murders and robberies? Check 
either ‘Like’, ‘Dislike’, or ‘No Opin- 
ion, ”. The results appear in TABLE 8. 

A strong majority in grades five, 
seven, nine and eleven said they liked 
reading about murders and robberies, 
wherezs the third grade sample seemed 
divided in its attitude. A strong ma- 
jority in all age groups said they liked 
reading about accidents and fires and 
floods. 

On the other hand, most respondents 
in all grades said they disliked reading 
about love triangles and divorce. 

TABLE 8 reveals small differences 
among age groups, but pronounced dif- 
ferences between the sexes. A good 
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TABLE 8 
Reactions to Reading Four Types of ‘Sensational’ Newspaper Stories 
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many more boys than girls said they 
liked to read about murders and rob- 
beries, and fires and floods. 

The sex difference in attitude toward 
reading about love triangles and divorce 
was reversed; many more girls than 
boys in all age groups said they liked 
to read this type of material. 

From 15 to 30 percent, depending 
upon the age-sex group, said they had 
“no opinion” toward reading about love 
triangles and divorce. 

Respondents in the Des Moines 
study were queried in detail concern- 
ing their tastes for various “types” of 
media content, e.g. mystery, love and 
romance, churches and religion, science, 
etc. Check lists of content categories 
were provided to obtain first, second, 
third and fourth choices for each med- 
ium. The results can only be summar- 
ized here. 

Boys and girls at all grade levels 
showed a marked preference for enter- 
tainment content as contrasted with 
“educational” content. 


The boys chose violence and adven- 
ture categories to a greater extent than 
girls, although many girls included such 
categories among their top choices. 
Love, private life and glamour cate- 
gories were preferred almost exclusive- 
ly by the girls, except for a moderate 
male interest in Hollywood. Few re- 
spondents in any age-sex group favored 
serious, dominantly informative content 
such as public affairs, business and in- 
dustry, or labor problems; however, 
some interest was shown in internation- 
al affairs and history. Science among 
the boys and art, literature and music 
among the girls also received moderate 
ratings. In general, these tendencies 
carried through all the media. 

There were some notable trends in 
content preferences from grade to 
grade. Feminine interest in sports in- 
creased sharply with age, until in the 
eleventh grade the girls’ rating of sports 
rivaled the boys’. Taste for radio drama 
and popular music increased with age, 
especially among the girls. The older 
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the respondents of either sex, the less 
their preference for Western themes 
and news of wrecks, two greatly cher- 
ished content types in the lower grades. 
The older the girls, the greater their in- 
terest in love and romance. The older 
the boys, the greater their interest in 
science. 

Drawing consistently high prefer- 
ence ratings in all grades and for both 
sexes were comedy and humor, comics, 
adventure and mystery. The girls in all 
grades rated movies and Hollywood 
high. The boys in all grades rated sports 
high. In general, these tendencies also 
carried over from medium to medium. 

Interest in Comics—Preferences in 
comics and comic books paralleled to a 
marked degree other content tastes; 
that is, more boys than girls favored 
adventure comics, while many girls but 
few boys favored comics of the love, 
private life and glamour variety. 

Each respondent was asked to write 
down his one favorite newspaper comic 
and, later in the questionnaire, the 
names of all comic books he read regu- 
larly. 

There were many different newspa- 
per favorites, and the older the respon- 
dents, the more varied their choice. 
Taking all grades together, Blondie 
drew the largest response. 

Jack Armstrong and Li'l Abner were 
ranking favorites, primarily among the 
boys. The former was most popular in 
the lower grades; the latter in the up- 
per grades. 

Scarlet O’Neil and Candy were often 
mentioned by the girls, especially in the 
upper grades. Other feminine favorites 
were Little Annie Rooney and The 
Berrys in the lower grades, and Rex 
Morgan, M.D. in all grades except the 
third. Danny Hale and The Katzenjam- 
mer Kids were the top choice of a good 
many boys in the lower grades; Joe Pa- 
looka was favored by a good many 
upper-grade-boys. 

Steve Canyon’s popularity with both 
boys and girls increased rapidly after 
the seventh grade. 


A sizeable proportion of “undecid- 
eds” in all grades (from 7 to 14 per- 
cent) further suggested the wide variety 
of taste in newspaper comics. 

As for comic books, Donald Duck 
was mentioned most frequently as read 
regularly. It rated highly with both 
boys and girls in all grades. Roy Rogers 
was mentioned more often than any 
other comic book in the third and fifth 
grades, and it was also popular in other 
grades. Archie was the top ranking 
comic book among seventh, ninth and 
eleventh-grade girls; it also was popular 
with seventh and ninth grade boys. 

Other notable favorites were Looney 
Tunes and Merrie Melodies, The Lone 
Ranger, Gene Autry, Superman, Bugs 
Bunny, and Walt Disney comics. All 
these comic books were more popular 
with boys than girls, although, in gen- 
eral, the differences were not great. 

The proportion of respondents stating 
that they read no comic book regularly 
increased steadily with age. Over half 
the eleventh graders answered “none.” 

Preferred Magazines—In order to 
get at preferences for specific maga- 
zines, three fill-in type questions were 
asked. One called for names of all mag- 
azines—of every kind—which were 
read at least three out of four issues. 
Another question called for names of 
magazines read once in a while. The 
third called for the two or three “favor- 
ites” among all the magazines read. 

The distributions of response for 
these three questions were closely simi- 
lar as far as rank order of the maga- 
zines was concerned. Life, Look, The 
Saturday Evenirig Post, Reader’s Digest 
and Cullier’s were the five magazines 
named most often in response to each 
question. The popularity level of each 
of these magazines, except Reader's 
Digest, rose gradually from the third 
through eleventh grade. The Digest’s 
standing increased steadily after the 
seventh grade. There were no consistent 
sex differences, except that more upper- 
grade boys than girls regarded Life, 
Look and the Post as “favorite” maga- 
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zines, while more girls than boys men- 
tioned Reader’s Digest. 

Magazines for women and girls at- 
tracted many feminine readers in the 
fifth grade and above. The magazine, 
Seventeen, was notably popular in the 
upper grades: 37 out of 107 ninth- 
grade girls who read any magazine reg- 
ularly said they read Seventeen three 
out of four issues; the proportion in the 
eleventh grade was 55 out of 127. Sen- 
ior Prom was often mentioned by girls 
in the upper grades. American Girl, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, McCall's and True 
Story were mentioned frequently by 
girls of all ages above the third grade. 

The boys were attracted by Boys’ 
Life, especially in the seventh and ninth 
grades; also by various sports maga- 
zines. Upper-grade boys frequently 
mentioned Popular Mechanics, Popular 
Science and True. 

The number of respondents who read 
no magazine regularly (See Table 4) 
should be recalled in evaluating the 
above data; that is, from 40 to 45 per- 
cent in the third, fifth and seventh 
grades; about 31 percent in the ninth 
grade; and 25 percent in the eleventh 
grade read no magazine three out of 
four issues. 


Wf ANALYSIS OF THE READING, LISTEN- 
ing and viewing behavior of 1,418 boys 
and girls in grades three, five, seven, 
nine and eleven in the Des Moines pub- 
lic schools supports the following gen- 
eral statements: 


(1) The mass media dominated the 
respondents’ leisure time at home in the 
evening, rivaled only by card-playing 
and other games, and by “play” activi- 
ties in the third grade. Movie-going was 
the most popular activity away from 
home, although frequent mention was 
made of visits to other homes and, in 
the upper grades, of sports events. The 
older the respondents the more varied 
their leisure interests. 

(2) Attention given newspapers, ra- 
dio and magazines increased to some 


extent with age. Boys devoted more 
time than girls to newspaper reading. 
Girls in the upper grades devoted more 
time than boys to radio. Movie atten- 
dance changed little with age. The read- 
ing of books declined with age. Girls 
gave more attention than boys to books 
and magazines. Comic-book reading 
was greatest in grades five and seven. 

(3) Most respondents thought radio 
more reliable than newspapers in re- 
porting an automobile accident. Radio 
was the medium which most respon- 
dents said they would keep if they had 
to give up all but one. Radio was the 
favorite medium for news generally, 
and for news of national politics. For 
local news, radio was favored in the 
lower grades, while newspapers were 
favored in the upper grades. 

(4) Most respondents in all grades 
said they liked to read about murders 
and robberies (third grade excepted), 
accidents, and fires and floods, but dis- 
liked reading about love triangles and 
divorce. More boys than girls liked 
reading about murders and robberies, 
accidents, and fires and floods. More 
girls than boys said they liked reading 
about love triangles and divorce. 

(5) A wide variety of taste was in- 
dicated in comic books and newspaper 
comics. 

(6) Boys to a greater extent than 
girls indicated a preference for violence 
and adventure over other types of con- 
tent. Girls showed a marked preference 
for love, private life and glamour. Little 
preference on the part of either sex was 
shown for serious, “educational” con- 
tent such as public affairs, business, so- 
cial problems and religion. Sex ap- 
peared to be more important than age 
in determining broad content prefer- 
ences, although taste for many specific 
types of content—such as sports, West- 
erns, music, science and love—rose or 
fell with age. Both sexes at all age lev- 
els expressed a strong liking for comedy 
and mystery. These subject matter pref- 
erences, in general, carried through all 
the media. 





FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Ralph D. Casey 


Publishers and Newsmen Debate 
Composition of British Council 
BY J. P. URLIK®* 


Working journalists, who initiated the inquiry of the British 
Royal Commission on the Press, seem determined to see a per- 
manent, voluntary agency established in accordance with the 
Commission’s proposals. If successful, the experiment might in- 





spire similar efforts at self-improvement in other countries. 





@ ANY ACCOUNT OF OUTSTANDING RE- 
cent developments in the British press 
must give a prominent place to the top- 
ic which has now moved into the lime- 
light of public discussion: the Press 
Council. Recommendations that such a 
Council be set up by the press itself, on 
a voluntary basis, as a permanent and 
independent body to watch over the 
functioning of the industry, was the 
principal outcome of the Royal Com- 
mission which investigated all aspects 
of the British press during the period 
1947-49. 

The Commission itself, it will be re- 
called, was initiated by the National 
Union of Journalists (N.U.J.), repre- 
senting the majority of working news- 
papermen in Britain, and materialized 
when two journalists, Members of Par- 
liament, proposed the following motion 
on October 29, 1946: 


That, having regard to the increasing 
public concern at the growth of monop- 
Olistic tendencies in the control of the 
Press, and with the object of furthering 
the free expression of opinion through 
the Press and the greatest practicable 
accuracy in the presentation of news 


*Mr. Urlik is a member of the staff of the Di- 
vision of Free Flow of Information of the De- 
gen of Mass Communication, 


this House considers that a Royal Com- 
mission should be appointed to enquire 
into the finance, control, management 
and ownership of the Press. 


The motion was carried and the Roy- 
al Commission set up as an independent 
body of 15 distinguished persons from 
various walks of life. Its work resulted 
in a report which subsequently was 
widely read and quoted throughout the 
world. In Britain, this report was ac- 
claimed by both political parties as a 
most valuable document, despite earlier 
charges that the whole investigation was 
but a political attack upon the then 
anti-government majority press. 

This systematic attempt to assess the 
organization and functioning of the 
press of a major country crystallized 
into a demand to perpetuate such ob- 
jective investigation, as it were, by 
creating an appropriate voluntary organ 
capable of this work. Indeed, the Royal 
Commission expressed its surprise that 
“there is no one body concerned to 
maintain either the freedom of the 
Press or the integrity on which its repu- 
tation depends.” Hence, its recom- 
mendation that the press itself should 
create the essential organ for this pur- 
pose. 

From the outset the voluntary char- 
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acter of the proposed Council was em- 
phasized and its purpose conceived not 
in terms of press control but rather 
in terms of continuous effort to bridge 
the gap between what society needs 
from the press and what the press is 
at present giving it. 

The idea clearly corresponds to sim- 
ilar preoccupations with methods of 
self-improvement which has been gain- 
ing weight in the press of the United 
States. While the Press Council is in- 
tended as a mechanism for the pro- 
fession to regulate itself and to ensure 
the adequacy of the news reaching the 
reading public, the emphasis must al- 
ways remain on its voluntary character, 
especially since as a profession and an 
industry the press tends to brook no 
outside interference. This is doubly true 
in a country like Great Britain in which 
press freedom has always been con- 
sidered as vital to the very freedom of 


the people. 
PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS AND TRAINING 


Briefly summarized, the self-explana- 
tory objects of the Press Council would 


1. To preserve the established free- 
dom of the British press. 


2. To maintain the character of the 
British press in accordance with the 
highest professional and commercial 
standards. 

3. To keep under review any devel- 
opments likely to restrict the supply of 
information of public interest and im- 
portance. 


4. To promote methods of recruit- 
ment, education and training of journal- 
ists. 


5. To promote a proper functional 
relation among all sections of the pro- 
fession. 


6. To promote technical and other 
research. 

7. To study developments in the 
press which may tend towards greater 
concentration or monopoly. 


8. To publish periodical reports re- 
cording its own work and reviewing 
from time to time the various develop- 


ments in the press and the factors af- 
fecting them. 


9. To represent the press in its rela- 
tions with international bodies, with or- 
gans of the United Nations and with 
institutions representing the press of for- 
eign countries. 

Generally, this voluntary body was 
to depend for its effectiveness on its 
own moral authority rather than on any 
statutory sanctions. It was also to con- 
tribute to the freedom and prestige of 
the press by acting as spokesman before 
local and central government author- 
ities and on the international level. It 
was to be instrumental in building up 
a code of conduct in accordance with 
the highest professional standards. It 
was to have “the right to consider any 
complaints. . .about the conduct of the 
press or of any persons towards the 
press, to deal with these complaints in 
whatever manner may seem to it prac- 
ticable and appropriate, and to include 
in an annual report a statement of any 
action taken.”? 


COMPOSITION OF COUNCIL 

As regards its composition, the Royal 
Commission visualized a small body of 
about 25 members: 8 representing pro- 
prietors of newspapers, periodicals and 
principal news agencies, 4 editors, 8 
other journalists, 4 lay members and a 
lay chairman who should be a person 
of standing and integrity entirely un- 
connected with the press. The emphasis 
that the chairman and one-fifth of the 
members should be laymen is note- 
worthy. 

The plan gave rise to a great deal of 
discussion and was considered by all 
sections of the British press. Con- 
troversy tended to be focused mainly on 
the composition of the Council. When, 
on January 12, 1951, the combined 
Newspaper Proprietors’ Organization of 
England and Scotland published their 
own joint draft proposals, they had 
taken into account the original recom- 
mendations as regards the purpose of 


1 Report of the Royal Commisston on the Press, 
1947-1949. 
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the Council, but put forth different cri- 
teria for the selection of its members. 
They proposed that they themselves 
should nominate 20 out of the 25 mem- 
bers, while only 4 were to be nominees 
of the Institute of Journalists and of the 
National Union of Journalists. A fur- 
ther divergence from the original plan 
was the omission of arrangements 
whereby the Council would represent 
the press, on appropriate occasions, in 
its relations with the government, the 
organs of the United Nations and with 
press organizations abroad. 

Strongest criticism of the proprietors’ 
proposal was voiced by working jour- 
nalists. They pointed out that neither 
Parliament nor the other nominating 
groups could accept a proposal which 
permitted the press proprietors to nom- 
inate 20 out of the 25 members of the 
Press Council. The great majority of 
British journalists seemed determined to 
press for the establishment of a Coun- 
cil in accordance with the original pro- 
posals. An emergency motion to this 
effect was put before last year’s annual 
delegates’ meeting of the N.U.J., repre- 
senting more than 11,000 newspaper- 
men. 

The government, in turn, through the 
leader of the House of Commons, also 
indicated its displeasure during the Par- 
liamentary debate on February 2 by 
stating that the proprietors’ proposals 
departed in important respect from the 
Royal Commission’s recommendations 
for a Press Council and from the de- 
clared wish of the House to see these 
recommendations put into force. Since 
then there has been a change of gov- 
ernment in Britain, but the latest news 
on the press council is that the N.U.J. 
intends to press for further meetings 
with the newspaper publishers and the 
Newspaper Society, which represents 
the interests of proprietors in the prov- 
inces, to discuss the establishment of 
the Council. The working journalists 
initiated the inquiry and they seem de- 
termined to see the Press Council estab- 
lished. 


PUBLIC SERVICE AS BASIC AIM 


A great deal is at stake. The basic 
purpose of a British Press Council is to 
safeguard the freedom of the press and 
to encourage an increasing sense of pub- 
lic responsibility and service among all 
engaged in the profession of journalism, 
whether directors, editors or reporters. 
There is, therefore, a large measure of 
agreement that a voluntary body, duly 
and independently constituted as a per- 
manent Press Council, could become a 
valuable service for the press and pub- 
lic alike. 

It is widely realized that the Council 
should consist of men of experience, 
judgment and integrity who would not 
regard themselves, or be regarded, as 
representatives of any sectional interest, 
but would rather abide by their own keen 
sense of the duty of the press towards 
the public. What was intended from 
the start was a Council which would be 
concerned with the whole complex fab- 
ric of the newspaper industry and pro- 
fession in its day-to-day, manifold re- 
lations with the public. Fundamentally, 
the point at issue is not whether this or 
that part of the press should be repre- 
sented but rather whether the Council 
will have authority and undisputed in- 
dependence to serve as a kind of stock- 
taking mechanism and collective con- 
science and as an organ for continuous 
voluntary remedial action. Agreement 
on its composition, though perhaps dif- 
ficult to achieve, may, therefore, be ex- 
pected. 

That the idea of a Press Council 
should have arisen in this form in Great 
Britain is, perhaps, not surprising. There 
exists in Britain a combination of tradi- 
tional practice and pragmatic adapta- 
tion to ever-changing conditions, which 
also characterizes the press. Britain was, 
moreover, the first country to produce 
a regular press and today, with the high- 
est per capita daily circulation figures, is 
perhaps the most newspaper-conscious 
country in the world. Every day 596 
newspapers are bought by every 1,000 
persons, a ratio which compares favor- 
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ably, for example, with that of 354 in 
the United States. Britain also has the 
distinction of producing the daily and 
Sunday papers with the highest individ- 
ual circulation in the world, totalling 
4.6 and 8.4 million, respectively.? Such 
basic facts stress the importance of the 
press as an essential feature of the life 
of the British people, which has not 
diminished despite the acute newsprint 
shortage which continues to restrict 
dailies to only 6 or 8 pages compared 
with some 20 pages in 1939. 

The British public is undoubtedly 
well-supplied with news and general in- 
formation, yet there is a general feeling 


2See World Communications; Press, Radio, 
Film, Television, 1951 (UNESCO Publication No. 
942). 


that in Britain, as elsewhere, there is 
room for improvement, especially as 
regards the quality of information sup- 
plied. The opportunity and the willing- 
ness to achieve such improvement now 
exist. A carefully selected Press Coun- 
cil, enjoying the respect and support of 
the press and exercising its important 
functions with discretion, tact and good 
judgment, would no doubt wield con- 
siderable influence. It would also con- 
stitute a precedent and model experi- 
ment which might well inspire similar 
measures for self-improvement in other 
countries. Its immediate influence, on 
the international level, would perhaps 
not be very spectacular, but it would 
substantially contribute over a period of 
time to promoting a freer and better 
flow of information. 











“The story of the Sun is that the only factors standing between any paper 
and a similar fate are a few tangibles that can be looked up in Dun & 
Bradstreet, and a lot more tangibles that have mostly to do with the vigor 
of publisher initiative and reader response. 

“Among the latter might be listed the loyal support of a public that 
understands what is going on, knows what it wants, and refuses to play the 
role of disinterested bystander. It is doubtful whether many men of influ- 
ence went to Tom Dewart to say frankly that his (and their) paper was 
slipping. For it is a curious fact that a nation that has fought several wars, 
any number of legislative free-for-alls, and not a few Supreme Court battles 
to secure the right to read what it wants, has produced a generation which 
apparently believes that it has shown its full devotion to the First Amend- 
ment when it deposits its pennies (or nickels) on the newsstand counters. 

“But the main spotlight will continue to play on the power struggle be- 
tween newspaper publishers and advertisers. 

“No one argues that advertising is bad per se, or that the urge to make 
money is unbecoming in a publisher. To admit this is not, however, to dis- 
miss the central fact that the alliance between publishers and advertisers is 
in reality a continuing and never-ending battle of wits and dollars, a strug- 
gle in which only the publishers can be expected to represent the reading 
public. Nor let us forget that the publishers were not saddled with this ter- 
rible responsibility by default; they willingly, indeed eagerly, assumed it as 
a continuing obligation to a people that had given them special status.” — 


LLEWELLYN Wuite, “The Sun Goes Down” in The Reporter for Feb. 14, 
1950. : 
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New Communication Techniques 


Studied in FAO Workshop 


BY CHARLES E. 


ROGERS* 


A specialized international agency plans procedures by which 
solutions of land tenure problems can be transmitted to the 
people of areas which do not have access to the conventional 
mass media. Dr. Rogers formerly had charge of educational rela- 
tions for the Food and Agricultural Organization. 





@ ONE OF THE SERIOUS SHORTCOMINGS 
of the League of Nations was its failure 
to adopt a comprehensive publicity pol- 
icy and to set up effective publicity ma- 
chinery. Little attention was given to 
publicity work on behalf of the League 
by member governments, with the re- 
sult that the people of the world did not 
fully understand the League’s purpose, 
functions or objectives, and did not give 
it the support it required. On many ma- 
jor issues and even on such matters as 
minorities, sanctions, revision and other 
questions, the League’s publicity task 
was neither conceived as a whole nor 
planned systematically.* 

Since the League’s publicity—or to 
use the modern term, its public rela- 
tions—were left to the foreign offices of 
member governments to carry out, the 

pular information about the League, 
which should have reached the people 


*Dr. Rogers was in charge of the Information 
Workshop held in connection with the World 
Conference on Land Tenure Problems at Madi- 
son, Wis., Oct. 9-Nov. 17, 1951. For many 
he headed the Department of Journalism at 
sas State College and, later, the Department of 
Technical Journalism at Iowa State. He is now a 
resident of Washington, D. C. 

1 For a thorough-going account of publicity in- 
adequacies see Pitman B. Potter, “League Public- 
ity: Cause or Effect of Failure?” in Pub- 
lic Opinion Quarteriy, July, 1938, pp| 399-412. 
Dean Potter was for 10 years professor of inter- 
national organization, Inst. Univ. de Hautes 
Etudes Internationales, at Geneva, the seat of the 
League. 


of each national state, either was 
choked off or was issued in only a 
trickle through the mazes of govern- 
mental bureaucracy. 

The United Nations and the new Spe- 
cialized Agencies have attempted to 
avoid the mistake of the League in fail- 
ing to organize a comprehensive and 
permanent plan of publicity. The Food 
and Agricultural Organization (FAO), 
the World Health Organization 
(WHO), UNESCO and the other func- 
tional groups belonging to the UN fam- 
ily, each has a Department of Public 
Information or its equivalent, with a 
director at organizational policy level 
and a staff energetically disseminating 
popular information through mass me- 
dia, directly to the people. 

This development has led to research 
in methods of reaching people who do 
not have access to mass media in the 
Western sense: that is, press, radio, 
films, and so on. Information-propa- 
ganda specialists have also taken steps 
to indoctrinate public administrators on 
the need for information-propaganda 
programs to help effect action pro- 
grams. Not only that, public officials 
are being shown how actually to con- 
duct information programs. 

All this was included in an Informa- 
tion Workshop, perhaps the first of its 
kind in the world, which was conducted 
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in connection with a five-week Confer- 
ence on World Land Tenure Problems 
in the fall of 1951 at the University of 
Wisconsin. Some 80 participants—pub- 
lic officials, experts in land economics 
and students of agricultural economics 
—from about 40 countries took part. 
Problems brought before the Confer- 
ence lent themselves readily to Informa- 
tion Workshop demonstrations of prop- 
aganda techniques. 

How can you get a farmer to join a 
credit cooperative? What appeals can be 
used to persuade a farmer to come into 
a scheme to consolidate his scattered 
holdings? What propaganda-informa- 
tion tools and methods will be effective 
in promoting a land reform program? 
These were typical questions. 

During the Conference the Informa- 
tion Workshop convened four sessions 
of four afternoons each. The first 
week’s program was confined to a dis- 
cussion of how to reach low-income 
groups of farmers. We learned, for ex- 
ample, that calypso, the native song of 
Trinidad, is employed as an effective 
means of getting agricultural informa- 
tion to West Indian farmers. Also, in 
Burma, according to our Burmese par- 
ticipant, the native dance is a popular 
and practical agricultural information 
medium. (The son of an efficient culti- 
vator is depicted in pantomime as the 
hero of the dance, the son of an unpro- 
gressive farmer as the villain.) One of 
our Moslem participants, a county 
agent from Malaya, said he could 
reach the farmers of his district any 
time he wished by addressing them in 
person in the mosque, following the re- 
ligious services. 

A practical problem presented itself 
in the theme of the second week, which 
was “The Availability and Productivity 
of Credit.” One of the worst evils of 
land tenure is the high rate of interest 
charged farmers on short-time seasonal 
loans, not infrequently as high as 50 
percent, and sometimes up to 200 per- 
cent. The Workshop took a hypothet- 
ical case—a credit cooperative in Iran 


—and produced, in the Workshop, a 
complete educational and informational 
campaign. We made a tape recording of 
our two Iranians discussing the plan for 
the cooperative, one representing him- 
self as an agricultural leader, the other 
as a skeptical farmer, willing to listen 
but not easily convinced. In addition, 
we made two sets of cartoon posters 
and a popular leaflet. (The working 
party in charge of making the leaflet 
was headed by a Cuban who insisted, in 
spite of Iranian protests, on using bees 
as a symbol of cooperation even though 
bees are unknown in Iran except in the 
mountains! ) 

During the third week we took an 
imaginary but typical Greek village 
where a scheme for the consolidation 
of the fragmented holdings of the farm- 
ers was on foot. The flannelgraph, a 
homemade and inexpensive visual aid, 
was ideally suited for the information 
program we planned to launch. (A 
board on the order of a blackboard is 
covered with a flannel cloth and ob- 
jects to be viewed by the lecturer’s 
audience are mounted on pieces of flan- 
nel. Flannel sticks to flannel, so the 
lecturer builds his story piece by piece 
on the flannelgraph as he proceeds. ) 

We cut out 30 strips of colored card- 
boards to represent Farmer George’s 30 
separate strips of land. We showed the 
village, the orchard, the pasture, good 
and poor arable land, irrigated land, the 
road leading from the village to the 
holdings, even the horse-drawn cart and 
George himself trudging out to his mis- 
erable fields. To illustrate the consolida- 
tion of the holdings we simply moved 
the strips together, making 5 convenient 
plots of land instead of 30 inconvenient 
ones, constructed a new road to con- 
nect up the new plots, and made George 
a happy farmer. 

To supplement the flannelgraph lec- 
ture demonstration we made an illus- 
trated leaflet giving the substance of the 
talk, which could be handed to the 
farmers as they left the meeting, for 
them to take home and read at their 
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leisure. In addition, we made a film 
strip based on the topic of George's 
emancipation from strip-farming. 

Our final week was to be on this 
theme: Honor the basic values and at- 
titudes of farm people. We decided to 
illustrate this, selecting a resettlement 
project in Peru. This Peruvian govern- 
ment is offering free jungle land and 
wishes to attract low-subsistence farm- 
ers from the mountain-lake region. The 
Indians are deeply attached to their 
homes and it is difficult to get them to 
move. Again we made a flannelgraph, 
in this case a map of the entire region 
of the jungle land, the mountain-lakes 
country, the connecting railroads and 
highways, and the mountains and rivers. 
It was designed for a lecturer who 
would show farmers the many advan- 
tages of the new land, and our Peruvian 
delegate, Dr. Francison Ponce de Leon, 
assured us it would work. 

Our participants agreed on a set of 
principles to govern a successful infor- 
mation program. These are set forth in 
a document entitled Influencing Rural 
People, which was published for the 
Conference by the Agricultural Journal- 
ism Department of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Information for farmers is a vital part 
of any land tenure program, since most 
programs must be widely understood to 
be effective. 

Any information program should be 
tied to a sound action program, backed 
with legislation or other support, for un- 
less the farmer does what the informa- 
tion urges him to do the program is of 
little value. 


Any channel of information is a po 
tential channel for carrying agricultural 
information. 

Every community has opinion lead- 
ers, and a good step to a successful in- 
formation program is to convert the 
community leaders first. 


In dealing with some problems which 
seem insoluble because of prejudices 
and traditions, aim the program at the 
younger generation, for young people 
are often more willing to accept new 
ideas than are older people. 


The best teaching method is the dem- 
onstration and the best kind of demon- 
stration is the one in which the person 
who is to be persuaded can actually 
participate. 

An individual is influenced in propor- 
tion to the number of ways in which the 
same idea is brought home to him. 


Since land tenure problems are them- 
selves very complex, the information 
program of land tenure is not simple. 
One can design a simple program to 
teach farmers the value of commercial 
fertilizers, but it is much harder, for 
example, to convince farmers to consol- 
idate fragmented holdings. 


Good planning is essential. One must 
know what the information program is 
designed to effect and what specific sug- 
gestions will be given the individual who 
is reached. 


A successful farm information pro- 
gram must be planned from the farm- 
er’s viewpoint, answering the questions 
the farmer wants answered in the lan- 
guage he understands. 


Politically unsettled areas call for the 
use of channels of communication not 
commonly employed in countries where 
the government is well established. 





“My recollections of my own newspaper experience and my impressions 
in traveling around America and meeting many newspapermen in many 
cities are that most American newspapermen are far ahead of their papers. 
I’ve met some hard-bitten cynics, to be sure, but I’ve also met them in poli- 


tics or teaching, for that matter. . . 


. The newspaper field is a 


tough one—tough to get into, in some cases even tougher to get out of. 
But it’s excellent proving ground for disciplined writing.” —-NORMAN Cous- 
INS, editor of Saturday Review of Literature. 























JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AEJ Members 


Trend Is Toward Supervision 
Of Student Newspapers 


BY RUSSELL E. BERT 


Based on a survey of 141 colleges and universities, including 34 
with accredited schools of journalism, this study reveals some 
interesting developments. Mr. Bert is head of the journalism 
department and director of publicity at Superior (Wis.) State 
College. He did the survey as part of his master’s thesis at lowa. 





@ A PROBLEM FACING MANY COLLEGE 
and university presidents is the extent 
to which the student newspaper should 
be controlled or supervised. Should the 
student editor be permitted complete 
freedom or should he be under some 
form of faculty or administrative super- 
vision? 

Apparently, many college adminis- 
trators have been giving much thought 
in recent years to this question, for a 
number of schools since World War II 
have shifted their policies. Moreover, 
news items in the daily press from time 
to time have told of more such changes. 


A study was made to determine the 
extent of the problem among American 
colleges and universities. A survey of 
141 colleges and universities was made 
to ascertain the trend and basic nature 
of existing relations and of recent 
changes. The study was not an attempt 
to reach a definite solution to the prob- 
lem. Rather, it was felt such informa- 
tion might be of value to college ad- 
ministrators in evaluating their own pol- 
icy in the light of what other institu- 
tions were doing. 


The study involved a questionnaire 
mailed to 181 college and university 
presidents. A special study was made 
to learn how the 38 colleges and uni- 
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versities with accredited schools or de- 
partments of journalism, included in 
this number, were coping with the prob- 
lem. 


Colleges with less than 500 students 
were not surveyed, since it was felt the 
problems involved would not be ap- 
plicable to many of those small institu- 
tions. A total of 141 colleges and uni- 
versities responded, including 34 of the 
38 with accredited schools or depart- 
ments of journalism. 


In discussing the results, institutions 
with 10,000-above enrollments are re- 
ferred to as large colleges, those with 
5,000-9,999 enrollments as medium- 
sized colleges, and those with 500-4,999 
enrollments as small colleges. 


An analysis of the 107 colleges with- 
out accredited schools of journalism re- 
vealed that 91, or 85 percent, exercised 
supervision over the editorial policy of 
the college newspaper. Of this number 
64, or 70 percent, had close supervision, 
predicating prior censorship of the ed- 
itorial content, while 27, or 30 percent, 
exercised a modified form of super- 
vision. 

In arguing against close supervision, 
16 colleges said a faculty member 
should serve only in an advisory or con- 
sultant capacity, 8 felt no need for 
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prior censorship, and 1 college stated 
the adviser should be a teacher of jour- 
nalism. 

In three instances among small col- 
leges, two presidents favored close su- 
pervision and one favored modified 
supervision, but all stated there was no 
supervision of the college paper at their 
institutions. Sixteen, or 15 percent, ex- 
ercised no supervision over the school 
paper. 

Colleges exercising supervision gave 
13 reasons for the policy they followed. 
The one receiving the most emphasis 
(20 colleges checked this reason) was 
best expressed in a statement by a large 
Southwestern university: 


The university bears the same relation 
to the school paper as the owner does in 
a privately owned newspaper. The editor 
of a regular press is responsible to the 
owner. 


Another reason along this line was 
stated by a medium-sized Midwestern 
university : 


Since the university . . . collects an 
activity fee from every student . . . it 
therefore follows logically that the uni- 
versity should participate in the formu- 
lation of publication policies within the 
limitation imposed by a publication pol- 
icy formulated by students and faculty 
jointly. 

The fact that the newspaper is a 
training device for students in journal- 
ism was given as a reason for super- 
vision by 14 colleges, including 12 
small schools. 

These 12 small schools gave essenti- 
ally the reason as expressed in a state- 
ment by a small Midwestern college: 


(The) college newspaper is operated 
essentially as an educational project, an 
educational process in which the more 
mature persons, the professors, counsel 
with the younger, the students. While 
this gives a freedom in which mistakes 
may occur, those mistakes are kept at a 
minimum. 


One small Eastern college made this 
statement in defending supervision: 


There are two ways of teaching a 
person to swim: (1) To throw him into 
the water and let nature take care of it- 
self, or (2) to provide him with a com- 
bination instructor and lifeguard. The 
first way sometimes ends in disaster, 
sometimes in the acquisition of the abil- 
ity to keep afloat but seldom of any fine 
form. Experience seems to show that 
the second method guarantees better 
results. 


The above statement embodied most 
of the other reasons given for super- 
vising the publication. 

Colleges having no supervision over 
the editorial content of the paper de- 
fended their position mainly on the 
ground that student responsibility pro- 
duces a responsible policy. 

A large Eastern university com- 
mented: 


We cannot train newspaper editors 
and managers unless we give them a 
free hand to operate their own business. 
The policy is my own. Previous to 1947 
the adviser ran the paper. 


A small Western college stated: 


Complete student responsibility for 
policy produces a responsible policy, 
whereas any effort at institutional con- 
trol broods a “Let’s-see-if-we-can-get- 
away-with-it” psychology. 


A large Midwestern university made 
this comment: 


Although a faculty member, journal- 
ism faculty in particular, can help with 
the technical problems of putting out 
the student newspaper, he is too apt to 
dominate the student staff. Censorship is 
more of a possibility with faculty or ad- 
ministration supervision. Students who 
read their student newspaper like to feel 
that it is put out by students with no 
domination from outside sources. The 
mere presence of a non-student adviser, 
regardless of what his true activities 
may be, tends to leave a “sour taste” 
among the general student body. 


One small Northwest college was on 
the fence, somewhat, in this statement: 


. . . the so-called gripe column is an 
effective safety valve in that it permits 
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any student to “blow off steam.” The 
merit of this assumption is becoming 
more questionable all the time. Rather 
than exercise “censorship” we have put 
up with these evils, which I heartily be- 
lieve are lesser evils than administrative 
censorship. 


As to the selection of the editor, the 
important consideration would be how 
he was selected by those colleges having 
no supervision over the student news- 
paper. Five out of 14 schools selected 
the editor with the help of a faculty or 
faculty-and-student group. Nine col- 
leges allowed the editor to be chosen 
by the staff or paper or by student 
organizations or groups. 

Among the 34 colleges and univer- 
sities having accredited schools of jour- 
nalism who responded 23, or 68 per- 
cent, supervised the editorial content of 
their student newspapers, while 11, or 
32 percent, stated they had no super- 
vision. 

Of those exercising supervision, 8, or 
35 percent, had close supervision, while 
15, or 65 percent, exercised only a mod- 
ified form of control. They were about 
equally divided in the belief that the 
adviser should serve in an advisory or 
consultant capacity only or that there 
should be no prior censorship. Two col- 
leges stated such supervision depended 
on whether the paper was supported by 
a levy on all students or whether it was 
subsidized by the college. 


Eleven different reasons were given 
by journalism schools for exercising 
supervision. As would be expected, the 
greatest percentage of colleges gave the 
reason that the newspaper was a train- 
ing device for students in journalism. 
The reason favored by three colleges 
was that the paper should express the 
views of the administration as well as 
the students. 


Other pertinent comments favoring 


supervision included a statement from 
a large Midwestern university: 


It seems to us unwise that student ex- 
ecutives should be given complete con- 


trol over the content of the publication 
—a control which in comparable cir- 
cumstances on a professional newspaper 
of general circulation would practically 
never be granted to an executive of rela- 
tively limited background and experi- 
ence in the field of journalism. 


Another large Midwestern college 
commented on the relation of the paper 
to the public: 


Unfortunately, the general public gen- 
erally fails to distinguish between offi- 
cial positions and those taken by student 
editors, and hence the institution runs 
grave risks of being misunderstood if 
student editors are permitted to operate 
without supervision. 


One large Eastern college defended 
supervision as follows: 


If (the newspaper) is supported by a 
levy upon all students, then it ought to 
be closely supervised to make sure that 
it represents all students. 


A large Southern university com- 
mented: 


It is logical that the whole (univer- 
sity) should not permit a part (the cam- 
pus newspaper) to destroy it. It further 
follows that if that which the paper crit- 
icizes SHOULD be criticized, then the 
university is at fault. 


Defending a no-supervision policy 
was along arguments that student re- 
sponsibility was good training, although 
the results might not be too desirable 
at times. 

One medium-sized Midwestern col- 
lege stated: 


If we are to have effective free gov- 
ernment, we must have free minds. If 
we are to have free minds, we must be 
free to make mistakes, and we must be 
prepared to undergo some abuses of 
freedom. This is a part of the price we 
pay for liberty. To have free minds, we 
must have freedom of speech and free- 
dom of press. I am wholeheartedly and 
confidently devoted to a free press—re- 
strained only by the canons of decency 
—including the student press. 


A large Western university said: 
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Freedom of the press is a part of stu- 
dent self-government, and it is contrary 
to policy (at this institution) that there 
should be faculty or administrative cen- 
sorship of the student newspaper, even 
thought a student-operated newspaper 
does make mistakes and occasionally 
causes serious embarrassment. 


In selecting the editor, 6 out of 11 
colleges exercising no supervision se- 
lected the editor with the help of the 
faculty. Five were chosen by student 
groups or members of the newspaper 
staff. Only three colleges having super- 


journalism, the supervision tends to be 
close supervision, while colleges with 
accredited schools of journalism favor 
a modified form of supervision. 


Supervision takes many forms. There 
were indications of some degree of su- 
pervision even among colleges which 
stated they exercised no supervision. 
This was evidenced in the selection of 
the editor, who in the majority of all 
colleges surveyed having no supervision 
was chosen by students but with the aid 
of some faculty member. 


vision allowed the editors to be chosen 
by student groups. 

The results of this survey indicate a 
trend toward supervision. Among 
schools without accredited schools of 


The study indicates that small schools 
would be most likely to exercise the 
greatest supervision. It appears that the 
medium-sized schools would have the 
tendency to be the least controlled. 





“Our product is surely the most peculiar one on earth. It must erupt 
and flow across the cities and prairies from self-induced spasms at odd 
hours of the day and night, yet it can never appear with the same face it 
had the time before. Its justification must be that it is different, whether for 
better or for worse. The simple advantage of learning how to make a thing 
and sticking to it—which is considered basic common sense in other crafts 


— is not for us. If only we made ink, or paper, or machinery, we could at 
least master the process and strive for perfection. But we must snatch these 
tricky tools from other hands and by our wits, within a few moments’ time, 
create something to look familiar and yet be eternally new. 

“Is it any wonder such a schedule forces us into ruts of technique, or 
that they are deeper and smoother than those in most arts and industries? 
We use them not only because they are handier and more comfortable, but 
because if we tried to break fresh ground very often we’d never make a 
deadline. Nevertheless, the realization has hit most newspapers sharply 
within the past few years that unless we realize and combat our proneness 
to follow habit, we cannot survive the competition which science is cre- 
ating for us. We have established a good workable method of filling eight 
columns on every page every day; but if we don’t constantly re-examine 
that content with a fishy eye we may find that less and less of the columns 
are attracting any readers. 

“.. . the longer you examine the nature of our product, the weirder it 
becomes. Into this ceaseless, clamorous, clock-ticking, press-roaring opera- 
tion, the name of [the Association for Education in Journalism] falls with 
soothing reassurance. It is good to know there is a time somewhere, then, 
after all, for education; for deliberation and analysis and rejection and im- 
provement.”—JAMES S. PoPE, managing editor, Louisville Courier-Journal, 
in Kappa Tau Alpha address at 1951 AEJ convention. 























RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





Libel Awards Average 
$2,800 in Michigan 


¥@ sINCE LIBEL IS GENERALLY CON- 
sidered a serious occupational hazard 
for the journalist, the question arises: 
How serious? 

A dependable answer is not easy to 
find. You do not get it from news re- 
ports, for they are too sporadic and are 
not representative enough. The relative- 
ly few that the average journalist sees 
fall pretty much into two categories: 
(1) suits demanding large sums, and 
(2) verdicts against persons who have 
sued. 

The million-dollar suit is published 
widely, the $5,000 or $10,000 suit is not. 
Little or no publicity is usually given 
the smaller action when it is opened, 
and even less when it is closed either by 
judgment or by settlement out of court. 
Such handling of libel news means that 
the journalist may have little idea of 
what judges and juries have done, hence 
are likely to do, in such cases. 


In Missouri, for the last 40 years or 
so, those interested have had access to 
a compilation of earlier libel and slan- 
der awards in cases appealed from the 
courts of first resort. The writer, having 
come across no similar surveys made 
in other states, has undertaken a study 
of defamation cases in Michigan. He 
has found that no award higher than 
$20,000 has been made in any Mich- 
igan libel suit sent up for review, that 
the average of awards affirmed by the 
Michigan Supreme Court has been a 
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little over $2,800, and that this figure 
is more than four times the average 
for slander judgments so affirmed. 

In the frequently cited case of Cook 
v. Globe, which went to the Supreme 
Court of Missouri in 1910, one of the 
justices surveyed the defamation cases 
that had been appealed in that state 
in the preceding 90 years to support 
his opinion that the trial court’s judg- 
ment for $100,000 was excessive. He 
listed as many of the awards as were 
mentioned in the appeal court records, 
and these appear in 127 S.W. 372-376. 
They range from one cent to $27,000. 
The damages assessed against the Globe 
Printing Company for libel in a story 
in the Globe-Democrat of February 12, 
1905 were fixed at $150,000 by the 
jury, reduced to $100,000 by the trial 
court, and finally pared to $50,000 by 
the State Supreme Court. 

In his study of more than 100 years 
of Michigan appeals, the writer checked 
195 defamation cases reviewed by the 
Michigan Supreme Court. About half 
were finally adjudicated there and the 
rest sent down for retrial. The Michigan 
Supreme Court Reports do not tell the 
outcome of these latter, of course. They 
do not, in fact, always tell the amount 
when a judgment is affirmed, but the 
writer was able to obtain some of the 
missing figures from the trial court rec- 
ords and briefs submitted with the peti- 
tions for review. 

Twenty-six libel cases in which lower 
court awards were affirmed were found 
in the Michigan Reports. In one of 
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them, however, the amount was not 
given either in the Reports or in the 
other records at the Michigan State 
Law Library. The amounts of the 25 
others ranged from $50 to $20,000 and 
averaged $2,827.64. Seven were less 
than $500; six, $500 to $1,000, inclu- 
sive; four, $1,200 to $1,500; three, 
$2,000 to $2,500; two, $3,500; one, 
$10,000; one, $15,000; and one, $20,- 
000. Incidentally, the $10,000 and 
$15,000 judgments were against the 
same newspaper, the only defendant to 
appear twice on this list. 

Most of the complaiats concerned 
news stories, editorials and advertise- 
ments. But some of the libels were in 
letters, circulars and other media of 
communication. In one instance, a 
news dealer was made co-defendant 
with a newspaper he helped distribute. 
(Bowerman v. Detroit Free Press, 279 
Mich. 480) 

A physician recovered $20,000 from 
a newspaper that published letters al- 
legedly written by him to a woman pa- 
tient and imputing illicit relations be- 
tween them. (Maclean v. Scripps, 52 
Mich. 214) 

A candidate for public office recov- 
ered $15,000 from a Polish-language 
newspaper that published he had con- 
spired with the Ku Klux Klan against 
the interests of the Polish public, ridi- 
culed priests and the faith, etc. (Poleski 
v. Polish-American Publishing Com- 
pany, 254 Mich. 15) Another candidate 
earlier was awarded $10,000 from the 
same paper after it published that, al- 
though he represented himself as a Pole 
and a Catholic, he assumed the garb of 
a German and Lutheran to get votes. 
(Cyrowski v. Polish-American, 196 
Mich. 648) 

A bulletin published by a credit bu- 
reau that the plaintiff “disappeared” 
after presenting a check and while a 
merchant was telephoning for informa- 
tion about him was the basis of an 
award of $3,500. (Hanschke v. Mer- 
chant Credit Bureau, 256 Mich. 272) 

A policeman was given a judgment 


for $3,500 against a newspaper that 
falsely implicated him in the robbery 
of a store. (Long v. Tribune Printing 
Company, 107 Mich. 207) 

The plaintiff in a suit on contract 
was given $2,500 damages for libel in a 
note addressed to the judge. No con- 
tempt of court action appears to have 
been taken. (Morgan v. Andrews, 107 
Mich. 33) 

A wife recovered $2,200 from her 
husband when he published a notice in 
a newspaper that she had deserted him 
in his sickness. (Smith v. Smith, 73 
Mich. 445) 

One woman recovered $1,500 from a 
newspaper that falsely reported that 
she had murdered a streetcar conduc- 
tor. (Clair v. Battle Creek Journal 
Company, 168 Mich. 467) Another 
woman was awarded $1,000 for a news- 
paper publication impugning her chas- 
tity. (Farrand v. Aldrich, 85 Mich. 
593) A third was given $216 for in- 
jured feelings when a newspaper re- 
ported that her boarding house, which 
had recently burned, bore a bad repu- 
tation. (McArthur v. Sault News, 148 
Mich. 556) 

Charges of malfeasance and misfeas- 
ance in office resulted in judgments 
ranging from $50 to $1,500 in several 
cases. 

Michigan juries have been inclined 
to support the contention of courts, 
textbook authors and other commenta- 
tors that libel is generally more dam- 
aging than slander. The records do not 
show how much the juries have been 
guided by the courts in arriving at 
damages, but do show that the courts 
have not hesitated to intervene when an 
award appeared excessive. The largest 
slander judgment to be appealed was 
for $10,000 (Fowler v. Fowler, 113 
Mich. 575), but the court reduced the 
amount to $6,000 when a motion for a 
new trial was filed, and the Supreme 
Court sent the case back for retrial. 

Twenty-seven awards for slander af- 
firmed by the Supreme Court ranged 
from six cents to $5,000 and averaged 
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$605.62. In four others affirmed, the 
amounts were not given in the Reports 
or obtainable from other records con- 
sulted. Twenty-eight cases in which 
judgments for the plaintiffs were re- 
versed were found. The amounts ran 
from six cents to the $6,000 figure 
mentioned above. 

It is noteworthy that the damages in 
the earlier Missouri defamation cases, 
those affirmed, ran considerably higher 
than in the comparable Michigan cases. 
Eighteen libel judgments listed by the 
Missouri Supreme Court Justice aver- 
aged $5,216.67; 23 slander awards, 
$931.17. 

Perhaps the chief value of a compila- 
tion of awards, showing range and 
average, is that it gives the journalist 
some idea of the temper of judges and 
juries in the sort of damage suits he is 
most interested in, plus the precedents 
established. And the precedents may be 
in his favor, for the amounts do not ap- 
pear to have kept pace with the shrink- 
ing dollar and the expanding earning 
power of newspapers. The $20,000 
award mentioned above was made in 
1883, and the second highest, $15,000, 
in 1931. The only judgment of consid- 
erable size in recent years in Michigan 
was $12,500, and it was reversed. 

It may be assumed that most Mich- 
igan dailies and substantial weeklies to- 
day could weather the historical aver- 
age of $2,800, even with the loss of 
time and the other costs of litigation 
added. But some of those newspapers 
might be seriously embarrassed, even 
crippled, by the larger damages within 
the range discovered. 

MELVIN LOSTUTTER 
Department of Journalism 
Michigan State College 





“A great editor, according to 
Taine, is an artist whose medium 
is the work of other men.”—Edi- 
tor to Author: The Letters of Max- 
well E. Perkins (Scribner’s), by 
John Hall Wheelock. 


Texas Editors Report 
News Source "Curtains" 


Y@ CONVINCING EVIDENCE THAT GOv- 
ernment departments at the local level 
tend to determine how much of the 
public’s business the public should 
know was found in a survey of Texas 
newspapers made by the Department of 
Journalism at Texas A. & M. College in 
October 1951. 


Sixty-seven percent of the papers 
that responded to the questionnaire re- 
ported either isolated or frequent cases 
of denying to their reporters free ac- 
cess to public records, or of being ex- 
cluded from meetings. A majority of 
the complaints were about secret or 
“executive” meetings. Most of the edi- 
tors who expressed an opinion felt that 
the situation is not now serious but 
agreed that it could easily become a 
major problem. Several cases were re- 
ported of retaliation by withholding 
news following criticism or investiga- 
tion by the press. 


The feeling of the more aggressive 
newspapers was voiced by the city edi- 
tor of a major metropolitan daily who 
said: 

The problem will not be solved until 
the newspapers combine in a determined 
effort to break it up. There isn’t much 
point in shooting at secrecy behind the 
Iron Curtain as long as we countenance 
it in our own towns. City desks can 
handle the ordinary cases of secrecy, 
but when it comes to powerful pressure 
groups occasionally encountered, some- 
thing else is needed. 


The editor of a small-city daily used 
his front-page column to point out that 
“It’s up to the press to see that nobody 
on a public payroll, nor anyone serving 
on a group directing a tax-supported in- 
stitution, takes it unto himself to in- 
dulge in censorship of information to 
which the citizenship is entitled.” 

Ninety-nine daily newspapers were 
queried, of which 32, or 26.3 percent, 
replied. Of these, 77 percent reported 
trouble with public news sources. Seven 
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editors said they encountered frequent 
cases of withholding news. Twenty-five 
cited specific instances. 


Some misunderstanding of what con- 
stitutes “withholding” news was appar- 
ent in the replies. Several, for example, 
who reported no evidence of denying 
reporters access to public records, told 
of city council “executive committee” 
sessions invoked to transact business 
when reporters were present, and from 
which reporters were barred. Others 
tended to pass off temporary news bans 
as meaning little or nothing and in- 
spired by temporary pique. 

As might be expected, police depart- 
ments led the list of government agen- 
cies denying access to news and/or rec- 
ords, nine cases being cited. Difficulties 
ranged from deliberate withholding of 
news to simply failure to keep any sort 
of records that are available for inspec- 
tion. One newspaper reported: 


Our difficulties with the police oc- 
curred after a change in the city admin- 
istration . . . brought in organized 
gambling. We fought it and eventually 
ran it out again after assembling facts 

. and then going to the grand jury. 
There were no indictments but the gam- 
bling stopped. During the fight the po- 
lice department closed its records to us 
and went so far as to post notices on the 
bulletin board ordering policemen to re- 
frain from giving our reporters any in- 
formation. . . . 


Another paper found that police were 
under orders to refuse any information 
on arrests or accidents, even denying 
that a crime was committed in the face 
of nearly complete information in the 
hands of the reporter. The first news of 
a series of burglaries, for example, 
came when the defendants were ar- 
raigned in court. Hospital reports, un- 
dertakers or eye witnesses were about 
the only sources of information on ac- 
cidents. “The only exception,” said the 
managing editor, “is the rare occasion 
when a criminal is caught in the act 
under more or less sensational circum- 
stances. Then they (the police) really 


want publicity. In this case the newspa- 
per has never attacked the police de- 
partment although occasional news sto- 
ries in the past have revealed the city 
government in an unfavorable light.” 

The police reporter of a small-city 
daily reported that he gets “only what 
they (police) want to tell him.” No ade- 
quate “blotter” is kept, or at least no 
records are available for inspection and 
all news must be obtained by personal 
interviews with individual policemen 
whose memories are frequently faulty. 

Other cases ranged from personal 
and often temporary ire on the part of 
police, because of real or fancied slights 
and criticism, to a general policy of re- 
leasing only police news the administra- 
tion felt was “in the public interest.” 

City councils and school boards were 
second to police in denying reporters 
access to news. Daily newspaper editors 
cooperating in this study told of 15 
cases where either or both of those bod- 
ies “decided how much of the public’s 
business the public should know.” 

More trouble was reported with ad- 
ministrators such as school superinten- 
dents and city department heads than 
with the agencies above them, such as 
school boards and city councils. The 
administrators seemed to feel insecure 
and thus reluctant to reveal or say any- 
thing without specific approval. This 
appeared to be particularly true in the 
smaller daily paper communities. 

School boards, city councils and 
county commissioner courts were, how- 
ever, fairly frequent violators of open 
public meeting practice. Twenty-one 
cases were reported, ranging from un- 
announced and “executive” sessions to 
several cases where reporters were ad- 
vised to leave, after which the doors 
were locked. 

Most of the papers reported isolated 
cases of being barred from meetings, or 
of learning of unscheduled meetings 
long after important business had been 
transacted. Editors reported that this 
procedure sometimes was apparently 
deliberate, sometimes unpremeditated, 
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but that in all cases no apparent effort 
was made to see that the public knew 
what was being done by its elected and 
appointed public officials. The attitude 
seems to be in a good many cases: If 
the newspapers can find out, all right; 
if not, that’s all right too. 

Other public offices accused by edi- 
tors of violating the principle that the 
press should have free access to news 
of public interest and concern included 
federal agencies, county judges, district 
judges, sheriff's offices and state police. 
In one case it was necessary for a news- 
paper to obtain a court order in order 
to obtain the names of traffic law vio- 
lators arraigned in a justice of the peace 
court. The J.P. argued that most viola- 
tors would not plead guilty if they 
knew their names would be published. 

Validity of any final judgment in the 
weekly paper field may be open to 
question since only 37, or 17 percent, 
of the 221 county seat editors queried 
responded. Of those who completed the 
questionnaire, 40 percent reported that 
they had found no evidence of being 
denied free access to public records, or 
of being excluded from meetings. 

Very few of the weekly editors re- 
ported outright refusal to give news, 
but nearly all of them encountered 
some reluctance. Some ascribed this to 
genuine distrust of publicity while oth- 
ers found it was due either to antago- 
nism toward the editor or lack of faith 
in the intelligence of the people. 

School boards and commissioner 
courts were well ahead of police on the 
offender’s list reported by weekly pa- 
pers. Most of the trouble was with 
closed sessions rather than with denial 
of access to records. Several instances 
were reported of strong efforts by the 
editor to overcome these “Iron Cur- 
tain” meetings. In 1950, for example, 
the Raymondville Chronicle was 
awarded first place honors by the Texas 
Press Association for its battle to open 
commissioner court records after coun- 
ty officers’ salaries had been raised at a 
closed session. It proved an expensive 


victory, when the court retaliated by 
taking away the paper’s legals and 
printing. 

Typical of many reports of “isolated 
cases” is the editor who says that his 
county school board hears requests, 
etc., in open meetings, then goes into 
executive session to reach decisions. 
Another editor points up the “reluc- 
tance angle” with this report: 

There was an instance where a com- 
mittee was selected to revalue property 
for the purpose of creating a new tax 
roll. The members refused to allow use 
of their names. . . . Our greatest stum- 
bling block is the “request” or “sugges- 
tion” that it might be better to skip cer- 
tain matters because the statement or 
situation in question “might not be un- 
derstood by all readers,” or “it might 
not be liked by some.” 


The general feeling among the edi- 
tors was that the best hope for a uni- 
form, enlightened policy of news ac- 
cess is a united educational program by 
the newspapers. 

DonaLp D. BURCHARD 
Department of Journalism 
Texas A. & M. College 





Editorials in Oregon Dailies 
Have Much in Common 


V> OREGON DAILY PAPERS FAVOR THE 
Liberal Republican viewpoint, they be- 
lieve in the progress of the Pacific 
Northwest, and they are not afraid to 
take a stand on an issue. 

However, the papers ignore the local 
reader in their choice of editorial sub- 
jects, they agree with each other too 
much, and they use too many insignifi- 
cant editorials. 

Briefly, those are some of the con- 
clusions of a recent study of editorials 
of Oregon daily newspapers. The proj- 
ect was carried on by the undersigned 
as a master’s thesis in conjunction with 
a study of Oregon editorial writers.’ 


1Gordon A. Sabine, Oregon Editorial Writers: 
A Study of Characteristics. JOURNALISM QUARTER- 
Ly, Winter 1951, vol. 28, no. 1, pp. 70-74. 





Research 


The purpose of the editorial study 
was to answer several questions: 

1. What ideas and arguments do 
Oregon daily newspapers present to 
their readers through editorials? 

2. What stand do Oregon editors— 
individually and as a group—take on 
major policies and issues? 

3. What type of editorial is most 
frequent—argumentative, commentary 
or informative? 

4. How do the papers compare in 
respect to scope of their editorials? 

In planning this study it was decided 
60 days would be a sufficient period to 
get a fairly adequate sampling of edi- 
torials in the Oregon papers. The be- 
ginning date was January 11, 1950, an 
arbitrary choice; the final day, March 
11. 

Each editorial was read for content 
and measured for length with tabula- 
tions to the nearest inch. Information 
was put on a card which was filed ac- 
cording to the name of the paper. As 
soon as one card had been filled out for 
each of the 2,200 editorials read, they 
were sorted by type, scope and topic 
classification. In each case, the number 
of inches was recorded. 

Since the editorial columns of the 
papers differed widely in typographical 
makeup, the inch-measurement method 
was impractical as a basis for compari- 
son. As a result, the “unit” method was 
devised. A unit was defined as the equal 
of 100 words. Length comparisons were 
made with the number of words rather 
than inches. 

Although there were 21 dailies in 
Oregon at the time of the study, edi- 
torials of only 18 papers were read.* 
Two of the three eliminated papers de- 


?The 18 papers were the Albany Demochat- 
Herald, Astoria Astorian-Budget, Baker Demo- 
crat-Herald, Bend Bulletin, Coos Bay Times, Cor- 
vallis Gazette-Times, Eugene Register-Guard, 
Grants Pass Daily Courier, Klamath Falls Herald 
and News, Medford Mail Tribune, Oregon City 
Enterprise, Pendleton East Oregonian, Oregon 
Journal (Portland), the Oregonian (Portland), 
Roseburg News-Review, Capital Journal (Salem), 
Oregon Statesman (Salem), and The Dalles 
Chronicle. 
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pended heavily on syndicated, or 
“canned,” material, while editorials in 
the other paper were insufficient in 
number. 

The 18 papers had an aggregate cir- 
culation of 542,883, of which the two 
Portland papers accounted for 405,760 
copies daily. Although the primary cir- 
culation of these two papers is in met- 
ropolitan Portland, they both have 
readers all over the state. Circulation of 
the other dailies is fairly well restricted 
to the market area of the city of publi- 
cation. 


Here are a few of the findings: 


1. Politically, 17 of the 18 dailies 
followed the philosophy of the Repub- 
lican Party. The remaining paper was 
strongly Democratic. The Republican 
papers seemed to share the liberal view- 
point, as shown by their support of Sen- 
ator Wayne Morse, their interest in 
international affairs, and their desire for 
a US. bi-partisan foreign policy. 

2. In Congressional matters the pa- 
pers followed party lines. All except the 
Democratic paper opposed the bill to 
create the Columbia Valley Authority, a 
hot issue in the Northwest at the time. 

3. Editorials of national significance 
were almost twice as numerous as those 
of any other classification. The totals 
were national, 852; local, 481; interna- 
tional, 352; state, 293; and regional, 
128. 

4. Editors would rather write about 
“far-away” subjects than “close-to- 
home” matters. Unit totals of national 
and international combined were con- 
siderably larger than the local-state-re- 
gional total. 

5. There was almost an equal num- 
ber of argumentative and commentary 
editorials: 1,011 and 1,067, respectively. 
In fact, these two types accounted for 
about 95 wercent of the total number. 
There were only 115 editorials classified 
as informative. : 

6. In the individual papers, argumen- 
tative editorials had the highest percent- 
age in 13 dailies, while commentary was 
highest in 5 papers. 

7. Syndicated editorials were not sig- 
nificant in this study. With a few excep- 
tions, Oregon dailies either had nothing 
to do with this type of material, or used 
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it sparingly. A total of 118 syndicated 
editorials appeared in seven papers dur- 
ing the two months. This was about 5 
percent of the total number of editorials. 


Obviously, a study of this type has 
many limitations, the greatest of which 
perhaps is the human element. Many of 
the decisions concerning type, scope 
and category classification were arbi- 
trary, and no two persons would agree 
entirely. Also, it was not always pos- 
sible to spot the syndicated editorials. 
Another limitation was the period of 
the study, which may have been un- 
favorable for one or two of the papers. 

It would be interesting to conduct 
another study of this type in two or 
three years to see how much editorial 
opinions change over a period of time, 
if at all. Perhaps a change in manage- 
ment would completely alter a newspa- 
per’s outlook. The follow-up study 
might reflect this change. 

KENNETH CUSHMAN 
School of Journalism 
University of Oregon 





How "Time" Magazine 
Puts a Story Together 


@ HOW DOES TIME MAGAZINE PUT TO- 
gether a story? 

A detailed analysis of the steps in- 
volved in Time’s writing and the elabo- 
rate system of “organizational research 
reporting” which precedes that writing 
was made at the Columbia University 
Graduate School of Journalism, in co- 
operation with Mrs. Dorothy Goodgion, 
assistant to the vice-president of Time, 
Inc. 

Chosen for scrutiny was a “cover 
story” from the magazine of August 20, 
1951. It was a story on Soviet aviation 
in general and Vasily Stalin in particu- 
lar. The choice of this article was in- 
spired by its uniqueness, by a prelimi- 
nary conviction that it was “good” re- 
porting, and by the suspicion that it 
must have been achieved through stren- 
uous research. Here was a volume of 
information from behind the Iron Cur- 
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tain, related to one of the Soviet 
Union’s most sensitive areas of accom- 
plishment and most sensitive personali- 
ties. Even so, Time was able to put to- 
gether a fact-filled, readable account. 


The Idea for the Story. The first sug- 
gestion for this story came from Con- 
tributing Editor George Daniels, a 26- 
year-old Harvard graduate who usually 
writes the Armed Forces news in the 
National Affairs department. Himself a 
flier, Daniels had the idea in his mind 
since the time he was discharged from 
the U.S. Air Force at the close of 
World War II. During the summer of 
1951, he went to Washington to find 
out how much information was avail- 
able. He then brought the matter up for 


discussion at a story conference on July 
16. 


After threshing out the general topic 
of Soviet aviation, Managing Editor 
Roy Alexander decided that the cover 
story would feature Vasily Stalin be- 
cause (a) he was the son of Russia’s 
Joseph Stalin; (b) he had been “in the 
news” on July 8, 1951, when he led the 
annual Aviation Day “golden falcon,” 
jet-powered plane formations. 

At this conference, Daniels was as- 
signed to write the story. Miss Vera 
Kovarsky, a Russian-born and French- 
educated researcher on Time’s “Russian 
Desk” in the Foreign Affairs depart- 
ment, was given the job of gathering 
the facts. 


Producing the Story. On the evening 
of July 16, Miss Kovarsky and Mr. 
Daniels searched through the morgue 
files for material. Then they sent a pre- 
liminary query to Time’s London, Paris 
and Bonn Foreign News Service Bu- 
reaus. It read: 


SCHEDULING COVER SOVIET 
AVIATION IN ABOUT THREE 
WEEKS. WILL WRAP STORY 
AROUND PERSONALITY OF STAL- 
IN’S SON LIEUTENANT GENERAL 
VASILY STALIN. SENDING SPE- 
CIFIC AVIATION QUERY LATER. 
INTEND USE ARTICLE IN AVIA- 
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TION AGE JULY 5 WHICH PACK- 
ETING. NEED SOLID APPRAISAL 
OF ARTICLE FROM YOUR BEST 
SOURCES. WILL GATHER HERE 
ALL MATERIAL POSSIBLE FROM 
BOOKS CLIPS AND DPS. WILL 
HOWEVER NEED WHATEVER YOU 
CAN GATHER FROM PEOPLE WHO 
HAVE KNOWN HIM OR HIS AC- 
QUAINTANCES SINCE INFORMA- 
TION BOUND BE RATHER SCAN- 
TY. DO NOT EVEN KNOW WHEN 
OR WHERE HE BORN SO ANY- 
THING WILL HELP NO MATTER 
HOW TRIVIAL ON PERSONALITY 
EDUCATION IDIOSYNCRASIES 
REPUTATION AS_ FLIER’ ETC. 
NOTE HE WAS IN GERMANY IN 
1945-47 WHERE APPARENTLY HE 
HAD GOOD TIME SO THERE MAY 
BE PEOPLE AMONG FORMER AL- 
LIED OCCUPATION AUTHORITIES 
WHO DEALT WITH HIM. 


While she awaited cables from the 
foreign correspondents, Miss Kovarsky 
obtained facts by (a) referring to all 


the Soviet publications available; (b) 
talking with several displaced persons 
who had known Vasily Stalin; (c) con- 
sulting authoritative aircraft journals; 
(d) reviewing her own personal files on 
Russia. 


Writer and researcher then sent out a 
comprehensive query, consisting of 31 
. questions on technical aspects of Soviet 
air power, to Time’s Foreign Service 
Bureaus, as well as Time’s Washington 
Bureau (U.S. and Canadian News Ser- 
vice). Such questions as “What is cur- 
rently the No. 1 Russian fighter?” 
“How accurate are Russian gunsights?” 
and “How many major airplane plants 
in Russia?” were included. 


Answers to 84 percent of the ques- 
tions came back through Time’s Cable 
Desk. Twenty-five cables were received 
from 13 correspondents who had in 
turn consulted USAF Intelligence, for- 
mer German, Russian and RAF offi- 
cers, displaced persons, and “top Wash- 
ington sources.” 
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Results from Time’s correspondents: 


No. of 
Correspon- 


dents Cables 


A total of 137 pages of cable mate- 
rial were filed, amounting to 27,400 
words. Added to the researcher’s ma- 
terial (25,000 words), the total re- 
search wordage was 52,400. The final 
story as it appeared in Time totaled 
only 5,250 words, a condensation of ap- 
proximately one-tenth of all available 
information. 


The August 5 issue of Aviation Age 
magazine and Jane’s All the World's 
Aircraft also were used as sources after 
they had been checked. Miss Kovarsky 
added her research notes—125 pages of 
them—and turned over all the material 
to Mr. Daniels on August 4, a week be- 
fore the copy deadline. 


The writer boiled down his material 
and wrote his first draft, which he sent 
to the copy desk. It then went to the 
senior editor for approval, to the man- 
aging editor for final shaping, and back 
to the copy desk for a double-check on 
the factual material by the researcher. 
The senior editor and the managing 
editor gave it a final checking, and 
finally sent it to the production depart- 
ment on August 13. 


Throughout this entire “organiza- 
tional reporting” operation, Time’s em- 
ployees worked as a team to shatter the 
Soviet veil of secrecy. The Stalin story 
was rich and complete because of the 
multiplicity of sources tapped by a net- 
work of correspondents. The facts were 
carefully checked and double-checked 
to give readers a picture as nearly accu- 
rate as possible. 

ELInU BEN KLEIN 
Graduate School of Journalism 
Columbia University 
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AMES, WILLIAM. Survey methods used in 
estimating retail expenditures of a col- 
lege mnewspaper’s subscribers. 1952. 
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CaRGILL, Drury. Recent trends in the job 
qualifications of newspaper retail dis- 
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FLOREN, Myron. Advertising restrictions 
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paign of the Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
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ROEPKE, WILLIAM. Television talent and 
slogan association in the Greater Chi- 
cago area. 1951. Northwestern. 

SmiTH, RAYMOND H. A study of humor in 
advertising. 1952. Texas. 

Tucker, Joz Frank. A study of copy re- 
search in printed media. 1951. Texas. 

Wuire, Sanpy I. Advertising securities in 
publications. 1951. Missouri. 

WINANS, CHARLES Epwarp. The relation- 
ship between daily newspaper general 
advertising line rates and circulation 
volume in nine central states: A statis- 
tical analysis. 1951. Iowa. 
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BUNTING, JOSEPH LUTHER. Hopkins Hol- 
sey: Spokesman for Georgia’s Consti- 
tutional Union party. 1951. Georgia. 

Forp, Harry Epwarb. John Lynne New- 
land: His life and influence in Okla- 
homa. 1950. Oklahoma. 

LaNE, WaYNE Lioyp. Paul Stewart: An 
Oklahoma editor in public office. 1951. 
Oklahoma. 

NeEwcoB, Cart. The contributions of 
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Censorship 


RICHARDS, JOHN A. Radio and television 
censorship. 1951. New York. 

SMYTH, CARLETON J. History of censor- 
ship in World War II. 1951. Mlinois. 
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Papers and House Organs 


Dean, GILBERT T. Promotion practices of 
construction industry trade magazines 
published in the San Francisco Bay 
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GIBSON, RoBERT. Content analysis of pub- 
lications in penal institutions. 1952. 
Iowa State. 

THORNBURG, FRANK B. Jr. An analysis of 
employee publications in the field of 
transportation. 1951. Florida. 


College Journalism, Including Educa- 
tion for Journalism and the 
College Press 


BERT, RUSSELL EMERICK. A study of ad- 
ministrative supervision of the college 
newspaper. 1951. Iowa. 

LINDELL, CaRROLL O. Journalism in Cali- 
fornia public junior colleges: Survey, 
analysis and evaluation. 1951. Stan- 
ford. 


Lona, Amy Jo. A study of orientation and 
guidance methods in selected schools 
of journalism. 1952. Texas. 

McCray, ELwin E. The place and func- 
tion of the basic typography course in 
the journalism curriculum. (Educa- 
tion.) 1951. Michigan State. 

MUSGRAVE, ARTHUR. Organization of the 
college weekly newspaper. 1951. Bos- 
ton. 

SHULTZ, ALVA THURMAN Jr. A survey of 
the pioneer methods of teaching tele- 
vision journalism in the universities. 
1951. Ohio. 

TaYLor, ROBERT WILLIAM. The training 
recommended and available for a jour- 
nalistic writer of science articles. 1951. 
Ohio. 

WILCox, WALTER. Investigation of certain 
background influences on the senior 
and junior journalism students of the 
State University of Iowa in the selec- 
tion of journalism as a field and the 
specialty within the field. 1951. Iowa. 


Community Newspaper 

CARPENTER, JOHN LEON. The development 
of a second newspaper, a weekly, in a 
one-daily community. 1951. Iowa. 

JOHNSON, MiLEs B. An economic study of 
suburban weeklies in the Minneapolis 
area. 1951. Minnesota. 

KINNIER, JoHN II. The publishers of 
weekly newspapers in Missouri. 1951. 
Missouri. 


Copyreading and Editing 
TANNENBAUM, Percy. Experimental inves- 
tigation of the effect of the headlines 


on the interpretation of a news story. 
1951. Illinois. 


Content Analysis 


BINGER, ROBERT. Examination for bias: A 
content analysis of the Sen. McCarthy- 
Lattimore “Communists in the State 
Department” case in the Boston daily 
newspapers. 1951. Boston. 

BERKOWITZ, SIDNEY. A content analysis of 
Detroit newspapers’ handling of labor 
strike news. Sociology. 1951. Wayne. 

BULLOCK, ROBERT K. Names in the news, 
1951. 1951. Stanford. 

De Lesseux, WILLIAM De BAZELAIRE. A 
comparative study of news presentation 
in two newspapers of Paris. 1951. 
Syracuse. 
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EBERHARDT, CHARLES L. Names in the 
news, 1950. 1951. Stanford. 

GALEN, RONALD R. California daily news- 
paper reporting of the 1950 U. S. sena- 
torial campaign. 1951. Stanford. 

GOSSELIN, HENRY. The Franco-American 
daily press in Maine and a content 
analysis of Le Messager, Lewiston, 
Maine. 1951. Boston. 

GRESHAM, Mary K. A presentation and 
evaluation of foods articles in seven 
women’s magazines. 1951. Texas. 

JANER, CARL-OLAF HELGA. Content of 
Danish and U. S. agriculture maga- 
zines. 1952. Oklahoma A. & M. 

KELLY, DONALD ATWELL. A content anal- 
ysis of the Daily Iowan. 1951. Iowa. 

LINDLEY, CEcIL VICK Jr. An inquiry into 
the adequacy of information concern- 
ing agriculture reaching industrial pop- 
ulations through the medium of United 
States metropolitan newspapers. 1951. 
Oklahoma A. & M. 

MALONEY, DonaLp J. An analysis of news 
readership as related to subject matter. 
1951. Stanford. 

SHEELEY, THOMAS. Servant of brother- 
hood: A content analysis of Drew 
Pearson’s columns. 1951. Boston. 

SHETTEL, Harris H. Newspaper treatment 
of union and management during the 
1950 Chrysler strike. Psychology. 
1951. Wayne. 

VAN Horn, GeorGe A. A content analy- 
sis of Associated Press news in Wis- 
consin. 1951. Wisconsin. 

VASWANI, CHATURI. The attitude of the 
New York Times towards Gandhi and 
his activities. 1951. Syracuse. 

WATKINS, SAMUEL R. News content analy- 
sis of Illinois weekly newspapers. 1951. 
Illinois. 


Crime News 


Hoar, FREDERICK. Analysis of the atten- 
tion given the Robert E. Bednasek 
murder case in 21 Midwestern newspa- 
pers. 1951. Iowa. 


Editorial Writing and Policy 


DENNISTON, ALLEN. Chicago Daily Trib- 
une and the Daily Worker: A study in 
methods. 1951. Boston. 

FRIEDMAN, DONALD. Massachusetts news- 
paper reaction to Roosevelt’s foreign 
policy, from the fall of France to Pearl 
Harbor. 1951. Boston. 


KARMIN, BENNETT. New York City’s edi- 
torial pages. 1951. New York. 

McENROE, Mary. Interpretive evaluation 
of U. S. China policy as treated by Life 
and Time magazines, 1945 to 1950. 
1951. Boston. 

RICHARDSON, JEAN TRUMAN. The Okla- 
homa press and the New Deal, 1932- 
1936, as reflected in metropolitan news- 
papers. History. 1951. Oklahoma. 

STEMPEL, GUIDO HERMANN III. A study 
of content, makeup and bias of edi- 
torial pages of small and medium Indi- 
ana daily newspapers for the period 
1912 to 1948. 1951. Indiana. 

TuRIN, HAROLD. Massachusetts newspa- 
pers and the Spanish civil war: A study 
in bias. 1951. Boston. 

VENKATARAMANI, M. S. Editorial attitude 
of the New York Times toward the 
government of England, 1945-1951. 
1951. Oregon. 


Ethics and Criticism of the Press 


HEMMING, Roy GusTAve. Value concepts 
of some American and foreign news- 
papers. 1951. Stanford. 


Farm Press and the Newspaper and 
Agriculture 


BELL, Jo ANN. The contemporary picture 
of selected regional farm journals. 
1951. Missouri. 

BRANDNER, LOWELL. Editing and inter- 
preting farm news in the metropolitan 
daily. 1951. Kansas State. 

HotMEs, NoaH D. Communications me- 
dia through which Iowa farm operators 
obtain agricultural outlook. 1951. 
Iowa State. 

SPRUILL, ALBERT. Public relations activi- 
ties of North Carolina Negro county 
extension agents through radio stations 
and newspapers. Vocational Educa- 
tion. 1951. Iowa State. 


Features 


WHITE, CHARLES WirT. American syndi- 
cates as markets for the beginning 
writer. 1951. Indiana. 


Foreign-Language Newspapers 

Hsi, Kunc-Kat. Problems of Chinese 
newspaper circulation and advertising 
to 1949 with suggestive solutions. 1951. 
Missouri. 
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Kao, IrnvinG. Ta Kung Pao: Before and 
after communism. 1951. Missouri. 


Foreign News and Foreign Press 


BHuTANI, D. P. India’s information ser- 
vice in the United States. 1951. Ore- 
gon. 

GODFREY, ALDEN NEWELL. The use of 
communication media by the office of 
the coordinator of Inter-American af- 
fairs. 1951. Minnesota. 

PATELL, SoraB. The post-war press of In- 
dia with particular reference to legal 
restrictions imposed by the Indian gov- 
ernment. 1951. Northwestern. 

SCHWARZKOPF, DietrRICH G. The respon- 
sibility of the state in international law 
for propaganda hostile to foreign gov- 
ernments. 1951. Minnesota. 

TROUTNER, Leroy F. British press reac- 
tion to America in the North Atlantic, 
1939-1941. History. 1949. Stanford. 


High School and Junior College 
Journalism 


BRAYCICH, JosePH N. Criteria for improv- 
ing the quality of makeup for high 
school duplicated papers. 1951. Mon- 
tana. 

DiEMER, Mary ANNE. A study of the 
daily newspaper publicity of the sec- 
ondary schools in Indianapolis. 1951. 
Indiana. 

Evans, Leopa. Scholastic journalism in 
Arkansas high schools. 1951. Missouri. 

KNOWLTON, MARILYN. Newspaper cover- 
age of youth in the towns of Longmont 
and Loveland, Colo., as reported in 
their respective weekly papers for the 
period Oct. 1, 1949 to Sept. 30, 1950. 
Education. 1951. Colorado. 

MANTON, THomMas J. Major objectives and 
teaching techniques of journalism in 
Texas high schools. Education. 1951. 
Southern Methodist. 

McCtory, Mary A. An appraisal of atti- 
tudes of some Illinois high school 
teachers and of high school textbooks 
toward advertising. 1951. Illinois. 

McKay, Eart A. The purpose, content 
and value of the average high school 
mimeographed newspaper. Education. 
1952. North Dakota. 

SCARLETT, MELVIN G. The production of 
yearbooks in small colleges and high 
schools. 1951. Florida. 


History of Journalism 

CaRLISLE, EmiLty M. The writings and 
teachings of Edward Stevenson, Utah 
pioneer Of 1847. 1952. Utah. 

HAMBLIN, MARY MARGARET. A study of 
the Iowa Press Association, 1915-1937. 
1950. Iowa. 

HARLIN, HARTENCE. The Indianapolis Re- 
corder: A history of a Negro weekly 
newspaper. 1951. Indiana. 

LonG, ALLEN A. A comparison of the At- 
lanta Constitution before and after its 
merger with the Atlanta Journal. 1952. 
Emory. 

LonG, HELEN W. A history of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon school of journalism, 
1912-1951. 1951. Oregon. 

MERRITT, Mary Louise. A history of the 
Miami Herald. 1951. Georgia. 

Morris, Curtis J. The evolution of the 
Chicago Defender. 1951. Indiana. 

Norris, WENDELL W. The prairie frontier 
boom of the weekly press, 1865-1915. 
1951. Wisconsin. 

OpoM, REVA CLARENCE. A study of edi- 
torial opinion in Georgia concerning 
the American intervention in Cuba and 
American imperialism in the years 
1897-1898. 1951. Georgia. 

Rea, Dean. A history of the Springfield 
(Mo.) Leader and Press, 1867-1950. 
1951. Missouri. 

SMITH, KENNETH S. Study of the horizon- 
tal integration of American newspa- 
pers. 1951. Butler. 

WEISSMAN, NorMAN. A history of the 
Wisconsin State Journal since 1900. 
1951. Wisconsin. 


Labor and the Press, Including 
Labor Relations 


BLUEMLE, PauL. American Newspaper 
Guild efforts to improve the technical 
skill of its members. 1951. Oregon. 

Losk, WALTER S. The Nonpartisan League, 
The Farmers Union and the press of 
North Dakota. 1951. Minnesota. 


Law of the Press, Including Freedom 
of the Press 


BUFKINS, RUSSELL LeRoy. Contempt by 
publication, with special reference to 
cases in Indiana. 1951. Indiana. 

GiANAKOS, Perry. Television defamation 
and freedom of the press. 1951. New 
York. 
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LEIBMAN, GERARD PAUL. Newspaper libel 
as defined by Kansas case law. 1951. 
Kansas State. 


Literary Aspects of Journalism 

Davis, FREDERICK T. A study of form and 
content of short stories in Collier's 
magazine, October 1948-September 
1949. 1951. Syracuse. 


Magazines and Magazine Articles 

BAKER, KENNETH M. Free-lance opportu- 
nities in major magazine markets. 
1951. Illinois. 

LEEDHAM, CHARLES GEARHART. An ex- 
periment in measuring the effect of 
Time magazine on information levels 
and attitudes. 1951. Iowa. 

LOBELL,* VIRGINIA M. Magazine treat- 
ment of architecture and interior deco- 
ration. 1951. Wisconsin. 

Lynps, DENNIS J. The outlet for poetry 
and verse in magazines in the U. S. 
1951. Syracuse. 


Miscellaneous 

HaQ, M. SHAMSUL. Motion pictures as a 
means of disseminating agricultural in- 
formation in East Pakistan. 1951. 
Iowa State. 

LiGoN, CHARLES. A study of notice by 
newspaper publishers in Missouri. 
1951. Missouri. 

MCCLELLAND, C. VERNE. Standardization 
of pronunciations of place names in the 
state of Utah. 1952. Utah. 

REYNOLDS, GERTRUDE. Study of curricu- 
lum and methods and recommenda- 
tions for journalism education in high 
schools. 1952. Utah. 

REYNOLDS, SAMUEL. Effect of television 
upon mass communications habits of 
junior and high school children. 1951. 
Boston. 

WoRLEY, MarGareT. History of the inter- 
national council of industrial editors. 
1952. Oklahoma A. & M. 


Negro Press and Negro News 

CRONIN, PATRICIA. Negro magazines in 
America, 1833-1950. 1951. Missouri. 

GoRHAM, THELMA THURSTON. Negro 
newsmen and practices of pressure 
groups in the Middle West. 1951. 
Minnesota. 

PENUEL, PeGGy I. An analysis of the 
treatment of Negro news in the At- 
lanta Journal and Constitution from 
1900 to April 1, 1951. 1951. Emory. 


Pope, JaMES. The world of the Negro 
press. 1951. Boston. 


News Gathering and Writing 


BURKETT, BERNIE. Reporting of oil news 
in representative Texas newspapers. 
1952. Texas. 

GrEB, GoRDON B. Freedom of the movies 
in presenting news and opinions. 1951. 
Minnesota. 

PAQUETTE, Jack. A study of the 1950 sen- 
atorial campaign in Ohio, with special 
emphasis on newspaper coverage of the 
campaign. Political Science. 1951. 
Ohio State. 

Rowe, Epwarp A. A study of science 
news and its readership in representa- 
tive American newspapers. 1951. 
Stanford. 

ROWLAND, SIDNEY. A study of the cover- 
age of the Taft-Ferguson election cam- 
paign, Oct. 1 to Nov. 18, 1950, in five 
Ohio newspapers. 1951. Ohio State. 

VALLEAU, JOHN. Press coverage of the 
1951 Oregon legislative session: The 
newsmen and their methods. 1950. 
Oregon. 


Pictorial 


BAUGHMAN, WILLIAM. Picture story proce- 
dures in magazines. 1951. Northwest- 
ern. 


BECKER, Louis. A study of the psycholog- 
ical characteristics of newspaper pic- 
tures as applied to a group of Iowa 
weeklies. 1950. Iowa. 

WENTzy, Wooprow PauL. Photography 
and the weekly rural press. 1950. 
Oklahoma. 


Production and Management 


MatTTIx, WARREN. The newspaper boy, his 
training and welfare. 1951. Illinois. 
Stiver, CHARLES R. A study on the advis- 
ability of separating job shops from 
weekly newspapers in Oklahoma, ac- 
cording to conditions existing in 1950. 

1951. Oklahoma A. & M. 

Watters, W. Pat. Study of deviant cases 
in a statistical analysis of the relation- 
ship between circulation and popula- 
tion of ABC daily newspapers in one- 
paper communities in the United 
States. Progress. Iowa. 


WENBERG, JoRDAN. American managing 
editors: A profile. 1951. Boston. 
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Public Opinion 

AKERKAR, PRAYAG K. Paid advertising as a 
tool of public relations. 1951. Wis- 
consin. 

ANDERSON, JUNE H. Propaganda tech- 
niques used in the 1950 California ini- 
tiative ten campaign. 1951. Stanford. 

Basu, SANJIB KosHORE. Attitudes toward 
India, 1949-1950. 1951. Indiana. 

BLock, ELotse Sara. Public relations of 
historical societies. 1951. Wisconsin. 

Boeck, AL Jr. Professors mean public re- 
lations. 1951. Iowa. 

Burau, Curtis R. Public relations in A. & 
P. anti-trust cases. 1951. Illinois. 
DEBERARD, PHILIP E. Jr. Promoting Flor- 
ida: Some aspects of the use of adver- 
tising and publicity in the development 
of the Sunshine State. 1951. Florida. 

EATON, KATHERINE. Radio Free Asia, Ra- 
dio Free Europe, and the Voice of 
America. 1951. Oregon. 

GITTINGER, PRICE. Effects of public rela- 
tions techniques on opinions concern- 
ing cooperatives in a rural lowa com- 
munity. 1952. Iowa State. 

Harris, JACK STANFORD. A survey of 
Iowa freshmen students to determine 
the factors influencing their decision to 


attend the State University of Iowa. 


1951. Towa. 

Horwitz, LIONEL. Political advertising in 
newspapers in the 1950 Wisconsin sen- 
atorial campaign. 1951. Wisconsin. 

JOHNSON, GLaDys M. The development of 
public relations activities in selected Il- 
linois welfare agencies. 1951. Political 
Science. Illinois. 

JOHNSON, ROBERT BOWEN. Publicity pro- 
cedures of Indiana public libraries. 
1951. Indiana. 

LINDQUIST, Nits. The use of photography 
in college public relations: As disclosed 
by an examination of practices of pub- 
lic relations departments in 1epresenta- 
tive colleges and universities in the 
U.S. 1951. Ohio State. 

McINTyRE, JusTIN. Public relations offi- 
cials in the Oregon state government. 
1951. Oregon. 

Moore, THoMas E. City planning and 
public relations. City Planning. 1951. 
Illinois. 

NICHOLS, WALTON Douctas. A study of 
department store customer relations. 
1951. Oklahoma. 


PETERSON, ROBERT Harry. Oklahoma 


traffic safety promotion since 1938. 
1951. Oklahoma. 

Parris, FRED M. A study of the public re- 
lations philosophies, publics and prob- 
lems of 155 Kansas senior high school 
athletic coaches. 1951. Iowa. 

RicE, THoMas E. Public relations activi- 
ties of the Illinois civil service commis- 
sion. Political Science. 1951. Illinois. 

RIZNIK, JOSEPH QUENTIN. Propaganda and 
counter-propaganda. 1952. California. 

ROBERTSON, JEANNE M. The annual report 
as a public relations tool (comparative 
analysis of 1939 and 1949 annual re- 
ports for 50 companies). 1951. Illi- 
nois. 

SCANNELL, DoNALD R. A comparison of 
radio and newspaper use of State Uni- 
versity of Iowa information service re- 
leases in selected eastern Iowa towns. 
1951. Iowa. 

SHOQUIST, JosEPH W. Some factors affect- 
ing the use of information, news and 
publicity materials from a state univer- 
sity by the press and radio of its state. 
1951. Iowa. 

SMITH, LUTHER. A study of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa alumni body with em- 
phasis on information and news bul- 
letin. 1951. Iowa. 

STRAYER, GORDON B. Validation of a sur- 
vey conducted by Robert McGranahan 
in March 1949 to determine the post- 
high school education and employment 
expectations of 1,078 Iowa high school 
seniors. 1951. Iowa. 

TayLor, WILSON L. The relative effective- 
ness of scientific and religious sponsor- 
ship of propaganda. Psychology. 1951. 
Tulane. 

ViRCH, KENNETH Lee. The origins of the 
practice of public relations. 1951. Wis- 
consin. 


Radio Journalism 


Back, Howarb. Right of access of radio 
to the news. 1951. Ohio State. 

FULRATH, MARILYN M. Radio’s role in 
adult education. 1951. Illinois. 

GreGG, DoNALD W. Radio listener habits. 
Speech. 1951. Tulsa. 

HasKINS, JACK B. A survey of local broad- 
casting in Georgia non-metropolitan ra- 
dio stations. 1951. Emory. 

HILEMAN, DonaLD G. A study of the ra- 
dio listening habits and patterns of 
youngsters in Champaign County, IIli- 
nois. 1951. Illinois. 
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HINCHMAN, HELEN N. Individual listening 
characteristics within the radio home. 
1951. Illinois. 

HupsoN, THOMAS R. Family life habits in 
television and non-television homes. 
1951. Stanford. 

Hutt, W. Detoney Jr. A _ study of 
changes in communications habits and 
home routine of Atlanta families own- 
ing television receivers. 1952. Emory. 

KIRKLAND, Jack C. A study of radio list- 
ening of adults in Atlanta, Georgia, 
telephone homes. 1952. Emory. 

Lal, Lestiz. Facsimile broadcasting and 
China. 1951. Missouri. 

LaMME, Lois. A survey of radio special 
events practice with particular refer- 
ence to St. Louis, Mo., coverage. 1951. 
Missouri. 

THORNTON, LENOx T. A content study of 
local news coverage in Atlanta by the 
Atlanta Journal and televisions stations 
WAGA-TV and WSB-TV. 1951. Em- 
ory. 

VAN ‘fen WILHELMus A. M. Radio 
Nederland’s international broadcasts to 
the United States. 1951. Oregon. 

WEBER, ROBERT. Religion in radio: A his- 
torical study of a religious radio sta- 
tion with pertinent reference to radio 


in the United States. 1951. Missouri. 
Readability 
CULVER, HARRY STRADDER. The Rudolf 


Flesch readability formula and its ap- 
plication to the Associated Press. 1950. 
Oklahoma. 

LiTTLE, Ervin. Semantic factor in news- 
paper readability. 1951. Missouri. 
Readership 
SORENSON, GEORGE. Personal values and 


the newspaper: An experimental study 
of preferences. 1951. Boston. 


Sunday Papers 


FEIST, ROBERT. Sunday newspapers as 
free-lance newspaper markets. 1951. 
Missouri. 

HIPPCHEN, LEONARD JOSEPH. Newspaper 
Sunday magazine advertising problems. 
1951. Texas. 

Lee, CHu-SHAN. Human interest stories in 
This Week, 1944-1948. 1951, Mis- 
souri. 


Sports 
SLOM, STANLEY. Jargon-free sports writ- 
ing. 1951. Missouri. 


Typography and Printing 

Cozsy, JOHN Louis. Certain typographical 
devices used on the front pages of a 
selected group of metropolitan daily 
newspapers in 1950. 1951. Oklahoma. 

GERMANO, NicHoLas D. Class organiza- 
tion and instructional units for the 
teacher of letter-press printing. Educa- 
tion. 1949. Stanford. 

PHILLIPS, ROBERT BURNELL. A typograph- 
ical and production analysis of nine 
Indiana daily newspapers in cities with 
populations ranging from 10,000 to 
30,000. 1951. Indiana. 

RATLIFF, RICHARD CHARLES. A study of 
the adoption of photo-offset reproduc- 
tion methods by some newspapers in 
the United States. 1950. Oklahoma. 


War News 


KUEHN, ALBERT. The Guadalcanal inva- 
sion from military and press sources. 
1951. Missouri. 

Roy, KaLyAN Sarkar. The problems of 
the UN war correspondents covering 
the Korean War from June 1950 to 
July 1951. 1951. Syracuse. 





“The kind of men and women that we in the editorial department of our 
newspapers want above all others, are diggers. The Journal would rather 
have one digger for facts, one reporter who is not satisfied to record the 
obvious story, but who will dig for the story behind the story; we would 
rather have one reporter like that than a whole stable of scintillating, sensa- 


tional phrase makers. 


“A newcomer to the profession who is not satisfied with a handout, who 
senses a brushoff and will not be brushed off, who can write a story in 
plain, simple English, is a credit to our profession. The others are the side- 
show performers.”—J. D. FERGUSON, president and editor, Milwaukee 


Journal, at 1951 AEJ convention. 
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THE NETHERLANDS Press Topay. By Dr. 
Maarten Schneider. Leiden: E. J. Brill. 
1951. 47 pp. 2 guilders. 


THE LITERATURE ON THE DUTCH PRESS, 
available in the English language, is so lim- 
ited that this little booklet will be wel- 
comed by every American student of com- 
parative journalism. Dr. Schneider, the 
author, since 1950 has been contributing to 
the bibliographies of the JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY. 

The press of no one of our European 
neighbors can be understood except against 
the backdrop of the historical, political and 
economic development of the nation itself. 
It was perhaps beyond the compass of this 
little booklet and yet it is to be regretted 
that Dr. Schneider, perhaps because of in- 
nate modesty, did not give us more of the 
early history of the Netherlands press and 
the factors which have shaped the press as 
it is today. 

For although Germany may claim the 
earliest European newspaper, Holland was 
the real cradle of European journalism. 
In this little nation, which early became 
the haven of religious and political refu- 
gees, the press enjoyed greater freedom 
than in other nations and was the first to 
achieve both financial and political inde- 
pendence. That is indicated by the fact 
that by the 1650s Dutch newspapers had a 
greater volume and variety of advertise- 
ments than the papers of England, France, 
Germany and Sweden were to see for 50 
to 100 years. 

Furthermore, the long struggles by Hol- 
land against Spanish and French misrule, 
which led finally to independence in 1815, 
bred press traditions of freedom and 
sturdy independence which survived the 
repressive measures of its own govern- 
ment, until in 1869 stamp taxes were final- 
ly removed and the modern Netherlands 
press was born. 

Dr. Schneider’s report is chiefly useful 
for its discussion of the changes which 
have taken place in the Netherlands press 
since World War II, the financial problems 
which have beset this press since Libera- 
tion, and the current and prospective press 
laws under which the press must operate. 
The factual data which Dr. Schneider has 
brought together will be of great help to 
every teacher of comparative journalism. 

The Netherlands press, with all its sharp 
political differences, is nevertheless an hon- 


est press, solid and well-informed despite 
its present space handicaps, and character- 
ized by a sobriety and a sense of good 
taste and responsibility which are worthy 
of consideration by every student of Amer- 
ican journalism. Dr. Schneider in this little 
booklet has contributed to our understand- 
ing of this press. 

KENNETH E. OLSON 
Northwestern University 





“MARSE HENRY,” A BIOGRAPHY OF HENRY 
WATTERSON. By Isaac F. Marcosson. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 
1951. xviii + 269 pp. Ill. $4. 


W% ON THE STAGE OR ON THE MOTION-PIC- 
ture screen perhaps a lively portrayal of 
the lovable personality and of the quick- 
silver mind that made Henry Watterson all 
but a legendary figure in American jour- 
nalism might be achieved. Within the cov- 
ers of a conventional biography there sim- 
ply is not sufficient room for the half-cen- 
tury editor of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 

Mr. Marcosson, a personal friend of 
Mr. Watterson, must have been fully 
aware of the magnitude of the task of 
“keeping up” with Marse Henry, for he 
dreamed of writing this biography for 
many years before undertaking it. What he 
has achieved, however, is interesting and 
a worthy addition to the bibliography of 
journalism and American history. 

The biography is launched with a com- 
parison of Henry Watterson with other 
“personal editors,” and turns to a more or 
less chronological development of bio- 
graphical material. Much of this material 
has been carefully selected from Marse 
Henry, a rambling autobiography pub- 
lished in 1919, and blended with portions 
of Arthur Krock’s Editorials of Henry 
Watterson, published in 1921. 

In the chapters on the Hayes-Tilden 
controversy and the Grover Cleveland ad- 
ministrations, both of which required con- 
siderable searching of original source ma- 
terials, Mr. Marcosson presents interesting 
segments of the Watterson story. Else- 
where, in attempting to capture Marse 
Henry’s famed charm, he ran afoul of the 
biographer’s nemesis—separation of fact 
from legend. A little further research 
would have revealed Mr. Watterson’s own 
denials of their authenticity. However, 
around such a legendary personality, no 
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particular harm is done by a few extra 
legends. They make good reading, and so 
does Mr. Marcosson’s book. 


NIEL PLUMMER 
University of Kentucky 


ROSS AND THE NEW YorKER. By Dale Kra- 
mer. New York: Doubleday and Com- 
pany. 306 pp. $3.75. 


THE NEW YORKER TWENTY-FIFTH ANNI- 
VERSARY ALBUM: 1925-1950. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 386 pp. $5. 


@& THE UNEXPECTED AND UNTIMELY DEATH 
of Harold W. Ross in a Boston hospital 
December 6, following a lung operation, 
gave special interest to these titles, al- 
though both had already attained best- 
seller status before the tragic news of the 
passing of the man who through the New 
Yorker lifted journalism to higher levels of 
excellence. 


Mr. Kramer’s opening chapter bears the 
suggestive title “Unlikely . . . Still . . .” 
and is followed by one called “Rise and 
Fall of a Promising Hobo.” The key 
words in these titles are, in essence, the 
story of Ross—a roving newspaper man 
from the West who made “a fine, even 
magnificent, effort to be a hobo,” but not 
having what it took became instead the 
guiding genius of the New Yorker. 

Characterizing Ross as “probably the 
greatest editor of his time,” Mr. Kramer 
notes that people argue that “a man who 
looks and acts like Harold Ross couldn’t 
possibly . be editor of the nation’s 
smartest magazine.” Yet, until his recent 
death, he was; and, according to Mr. Kra- 
mer, “the man and his career were twice 
as preposterous as even the legend-makers 
—and countless legends cluster around the 
New Yorker—have dared to suggest.” 


The contradictions in this extraordinary 
story are many. Mr. Ross himself account- 
ed for many of these. He envisioned the 
New Yorker as essentially a local publica- 
tion, but it became a great national week- 
ly. He thought of it as a newspaper, but it 
is, of course, the sleekest and in some 
ways the most intellectual of magazines. 
In launching the New Yorker, he regarded 
it as but a chapter in his peripatetic jour- 
nalistic career, which probably would be 
short, but it has stretched to 25 years and 
grown into a ten-million-dollar property. 
Up to his last illness, he still talked about 


the high-class tabloid which he hoped 
some day to establish. 


In spite of all these and other contradic- 
tions and difficulties, Ross and the New 
Yorker have carved a unique niche in 
journalism and literature. They have pro- 
vided a medium and encouragement for a 
long list of distinguished writers. They 
have brought together a rare group of edi- 
tors in such persons as Katharine and 
E. B. White, James Thurber, Wolcott 
Gibbs, William Shawn and others. They 
have made a name best-known in the bak- 
ery business also of considerable signifi- 
cance in journalism: Raoul Fleischmann, 
who put up much of the money for the 
magazine. 

Ross and the New Yorker have made 
possible periodical publication of parts or 
all of a whole library of books, including 
some of the best cartoon collections ever 
conceived. In fact, no finer stable of car- 
toon artists has probably ever before been 
brought together: Hokinson, Whitney Dar- 
row Jr., Peter Arno, Charles Addams and 
others. Mr. Kramer writes about all these, 
and especially Rea Irvin, to whom much 
of the credit for this phase of the New 
Yorker's development is given. Ross and 
the New Yorker have created and per- 
fected a number of distinctive depart- 
ments: “Profiles,” “Reporter-at-Large,” 
“Talk of the Town,” “Notes and Com- 
ments,” for example, any one of which is 
more rewarding than whole issues of some 
magazines. 


Brooks Atkinson, New York Times 
drama critic, notes in his “Once Around 
the Sun” that the day the New Yorker ar- 
rives is the brightest of the week, and 
adds: 


The New Yorker is the most brilliant- 
ly edited weekly in the world. What we 
did before the first number was pub- 
lished on February 21, 1925, is a little 
hard now to remember. . . .; The New 
Yorker . . . had added a new dimen- 
sion to modern journalism. Scratch the 
jester and you will find a serious re- 
porter wearing motley. 


Why has the New Yorker become such 
a great success? There are many reasons, 
and these are the substance of Mr. Kra- 
mer’s book. Ross was one. His original 
concept of what the New Yorker was to 
become is another. As Mr. Kramer notes, 
“despite confusion, harassment, and ridi- 
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cule, Ross managed to put his dream on 
paper in a prospectus which for concise- 
ness and prophecy has probably never 
been equaled in editorial manifestoes.” 
This statement is reproduced in full. Here 
are a few typical extracts: 


‘ . Its general tenor will be one of 
gaiety, wit, and satire, but it will be 
more than a jester . it will assume 
a reasonable degree of enlightenment on 
the part of its readers. It will hate bunk. 
As compared with the newspaper, the 
New Yorker will be interpretative rather 
than stenographic. Its integrity 
will be above suspicion. It hopes to be 
so entertaining and informative as to be 
a necessity for the person who knows his 
way about or wants to. . . . It expects 
a considerable national circulation, but 
this will come from persons who have a 
metropolitan interest. 


The public reaction to Ross and the 
New Yorker is interesting. The magazine 
is reported to have declined to advertise 
the book, and its review was limited to a 
single paragraph which characterized the 
work as “kindly intentioned unin- 
formed . probably because Mr. Kra- 
mer got very little cooperation from mem- 
bers of the staff, who had no confidence in 
such an undertaking by an outsider.” It 
says that “Mr. Kramer’s account sags off 
after the first 10 or 12 years, with the re- 
sult that he has largely muffed the adoles- 
cence of the magazine and has skipped 
over many of the people who brought it to 
maturity.” 


However, until someone on the inside 


‘In a letter to the reviswer, Mr. Kramer wrote 
as follows: “Strange happenings at the New 
Yorker. Katharine White asked me not to men- 
tion that she, E. B. White, and Wolcott Gibbs 
were sources. So I was agreeable and didn’t, thus 
being prevented from showing that my sources 
were excellent. Actually, I had the inside sources. 
Mimeographed manuscripts were annotated, I 
took out stuff, even for Ross, who telephoned the 
publisher over my head. Then, foolishly as it 
turned out, they tried to knock me off. I have 
fought back, as indicated in the enclosed Guild 
Reporter clip. Doubleday tried to get the New 
Yorker to run an ad simply of quotes from Lewis 
Gannett, Marc Connelly, Joseph Henry Jackson, 
and the Aflantic. But it was refused on vague 
‘policy’ grounds. But the New Yorker crowd was 
far from behind the review. It came pretty close 
to running into a favorable quote from Thurber, 
but things got mixed up and we couldn’t use it. 
I’m satisfied about that, since he might have been 
embarrassed. For journalistic history we have a 
word-picture by Frank Sullivan of Ross when he 
first laid eyes on the book,” 


does a better job, Mr. Kramer’s work 
should more than satisfy those who want 
the behind-the-scenes story. The New 
Yorker people themselves, too, can take 
pride in what Mr. Kramer says about 
them. That may be what the last line of 
its review meant: “It makes most of the 
editors and contributors around the place 
seem as cute as a performing fox terrier.” 

Mr. Kramer, an Iowan, has been a 
printer, linotype operator, reporter, news- 
paper editor, magazine writer and a Yank 
wartime correspondent. His Japanese sur- 
render story has been reprinted in A 
Treasury of Great Reporting and in two 
college textbooks. He is the biographer of 
Heywood Broun. 


The New Yorker 25th Anniversary Al- 
bum has been aptly described by one critic 
as “the finest collection of humorous draw- 
ings ever assembled in a single volume.” 


From more than 20,000 separate items 
which were published in the New Yorker 
from 1925 to 1950, the editors have cho- 
sen several hundred cartoons and illustra- 
tions for what on the surface appears to be 
but another big, highly amusing cartoon 
book. But it is much more than a mere 
collection of laughs. It is a socially signifi- 
cant commentary on the life and times ot 
a quarter century. In it are the subjects 
and the individuals regarded by the crack 
cartoonists of the period as being of suffi- 
cient interest and importance to warrant 
pictorial interpretation. 


In a sense, this book is a chronology of 
a quarter century as seen by those whose 
medium is the picture rather than, or in 
addition to, the word. In keeping with this 
chronological approach, the compilers have 
arranged the content in five sections: “The 
Late Twenties,” “The Early Thirties,” 
“The Late Thirties,” “The Early Forties,” 
and “The Late Forties.” 


The artists whose work is given new and 
longer life in this book are well-known 
names to those familiar with the New 
Yorker: Helen Hokinson, Alan Dunn, Rea 
Irvin, Mary Petty, R. Taylor, Peter Arno, 
James Thurber and others of equal dis- 
tinction. 

Habitual readers of the New Yorker will 
find many old favorites reproduced in this 
book. Those seeing these priceless pictorial 
commentaries for the first time will have a 
part of the explanation of the great hold 
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that the New Yorker has on its readers. 
The other part of the appeal is the text of 
the magazine. Nowhere are cartoons and 
text more happily blended—the blend 
which Editor Ross undoubtedly had in 
mind when he once proudly admitted that 
the New Yorker is an “adult comic book.” 

JOHN E. DREwrY 
University of Georgia 


THE STORY OF THE NEW YorRK TIMES, 
1851-1951. By Meyer Berger. New 
York: Simon and Schuster. 1951. Ml. 
xv + 589 pp. $5. 


One HUNDRED YEARS OF FAMouS PAGES 
FROM THE NEW YorK TIMES, 1851- 
1951. With An Introduction by Henry 
Steele Commager. New York: Simon 
and Schuster. 1951. xii + 100 pp. 


W MR. BERGER’S BOOK IS REALLY A HIS- 
tory of the New York Times for the last 
55 years, with an introduction dealing with 
the first 45 years of its life. To this “intro- 
duction” the author devotes 69 pages; to 
the Times under Ochs and Sulzberger, a 
little over 500 pages. The reasons for this 
seeming disproportion are not set forth in 
the book; but they are important to an 
evaluation of the work, and they are fairly 
obvious. 

In the first place, Elmer Davis wrote a 
history of the Times which was published 
on its 70th birthday, in 1921, and which 
covers its early history fairly adequately. 
In the second place, making all proper al- 
lowances for the editorial greatness of 
Raymond and for the importance of the 
Times’s crusade against the Tweed Ring, 
it has to be said that the national pre-emi- 
nence of this great paper was reached un- 
der Ochs and has been maintained under 
Sulzberger. Thus, while we should have 
liked a more definitive, two-volume his- 
tory on this occasion of the Times centen- 
ary, there is logical reason for the chrono- 
logical proportions which Mr. Berger 
adopted for his book. 

Most of the quarrels we are inclined to 
pick with Mr. Berger relate to his treat- 
ment of the early history of the Times. It 
is too bad that he did not do justice to 
Edward B. Wesley, whose paramount ac- 
tivity in financing the initial venture and 
whose persistence and acumen first as pub- 
lisher and later as both publisher and busi- 
ness manager brought the paper success- 
fully through its first perilous decade. 


“Nobody remembers Wesley,” wrote Jo- 
seph Howard Jr., in the New York Press in 
1889. “But I remember very well when 
nothing but Wesley’s brains and pluck and 
money saved Henry J. Raymond and 
George Jones from bankruptcy.” Yet Mr. 
Berger makes inadequate mention of Wes- 
ley, on only one page of his book. In this 
matter he follows Mr. Davis’ earlier neg- 
lect; Francis Brown does much better by 
Wesley in his new biography of Raymond. 

Mr. Berger, who has an admirable fac- 
ulty for bringing his characters alive, gives 
us a good picture of the young Raymond 
and of his activities as the Times’s first 
editor. He has no adequate account of 
Raymond’s political activities, however; 
and he unaccountably omits all mention of 
the editor’s unfortunate part in the Na- 
tional Union Convention of 1866, which 
Raymond later estimated hurt the Times 
to the extent of $100,000. 


Only two pages are given to Times cov- 
erage of the Civil War, which is really one 
of the two high spots of its history before 
Ochs. Raymond’s own misfortunes as a 
field correspondent are not mentioned, nor 
is there anything about the fine page-one 
military maps which were an outstanding 
feature of the paper’s war coverage. 


But Mr. Berger’s story of the paper's 
campaign against the Tweed Ring is more 
complete and vivid than any other account 
with which this reviewer is acquainted. It 
is altogether an admirable performance, 
except for its lack of citation of sources— 
an over-all fault which must be mentioned 
later. 

The personalities of George Jones and 
Charles R. Miller, as well as those of oth- 
er Times men between Raymond and 
Ochs, remain colorless, despite their im- 
portance through a quarter-century of the 
paper’s history. 

But when Mr. Berger comes to Adolph 
S. Ochs, he is at his brilliant best. Many of 
us felt that Gerald W. Johnson, in spite of 
all his efforts in An Honorable Titan, 
failed to make Ochs an actual, living fig- 
ure; we decided that probably he was not 
very colorful anyway. But the reading of 
Mr. Berger’s pages brings us a sympathetic 
appreciation of the man’s personality and 
career from his ambitious boyhood, 
through his aggressive, persistent, bold 
ventures in management, to his great 
achievement, and finally to his shadowed 
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final years. Hereafter nobody can say that 
there was no fire or color in Adolph Ochs. 


Of course, Ochs and the Times were one 
for 40 years. Mr. Berger provides us with 
many vivid behind-the-scenes stories of the 
coverage of great news events. Outstanding 
are those of the handling of the sinking of 
the Titanic, the two world wars, the death 
of President Harding and the recent re- 
moval of General MacArthur. There is a 
fine treatment of Carr Van Anda—his 
work and his ; ersonality. There are also 
full stories of the “adventures” which have 
been subsidized by the Times, such as the 
Peary and Byrd expeditions and the fa- 
mous Lindbergh flight—with emphasis al- 
ways on what happened in the Times 
Office. 


Mr. Sulzberger, who took over at the 
death of his father-in-law a task on which 
he had already been engaged for a num- 
ber of years, is portrayed as a kind of 
moderator in the Times organization, 
working out a system of what he calls 
“team play,” guiding decisions rather than 
making them, and trimming the sails of the 
Times for new times and activities. 


Mr. Berger’s book has a good index but 
no bibliography and no footnotes. Only a 
few books are cited, and then only by 
authors’ names. Davis’ history is never 
mentioned. Dates of pieces in the Times 
are occasionally given, but that is as near 
to exact citation of sources as the author 
ever comes. Certainly it is right that the 
file of the Times should be the main 
source of such a work; but even the gen- 
eral reader often wishes to know more 
about sources than he is told, and certainly 
the scholar wants more exact information 
on such matters. 


The style of the book is, barring a few 
mannerisms, excellent. Mr. Berger has a 
gift for vividness, and he often relates inci- 
dents with freshness and vigor. The book 
as a whole has great value, its biography 
of Ochs and its stories of behind-the-head- 
lines activities being especially important. 
It is illustrated by a score of folded-in re- 
productions of notable Times pages. 


In a separate volume in heavy “hard 
paper” binding, the Times has issued, 
through the same publishers, one hundred 
“famous pages” from the Times. The re- 
productions measure, including margins, 
about 9 by 12 inches. They are chosen for 


their representation of events of historical 
significance, about a third of them dealing 
with episodes of the first half of the pa- 
per’s career. It is an interesting and well- 
selected series, and the reproductions are 
excellent mechanically. Of course, a read- 
ing glass is necessary if one wishes to read 
the earlier pages carefully. 

FRANK LUTHER MotTT 
University of Missouri 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN ENGLISH SINCE 
1900. By Eric Partridge and John W. 
Clark. New York: Philosophical Library. 
1951. x + 341 pp. $4.75. 


@% THIS IS A SERIOUS AND SIGNIFICANT 
work by top-level language historians. In a 
joint enterprise, Messrs. Partridge (assisted 
by experts from the Dominions) and Clark 
(reporting for the United States) have 
noted some principal “happenings” to the 
English language during the past half cen- 
tury. Limited by space, the treatment of 
this vast field is not to be compared in ex- 
tensiveness and detail with, say, such mon- 
umental works as H. L. Mencken’s The 
American Language and its Supplements. 


The work under review represents pa- 
tient and profound scholarship. Stress is 
upon these changes and additions to Brit- 
ish English and American English that 
might be designated as “normal” in con- 
trast with the unusual, bizarre and tempo- 
rary. There is an adequate sampling: How 
technological advances, scientific progress 
and two global conflicts have influenced 
the language—the formal and informal, 
the written and spoken. 


Those who deal with language changes 
must of necessity be astute students of cul- 
ture—culture used in the broadest sense of 
the term. They must be thoroughly famil- 
iar with changing concepts and with the 
variety of contexts in which words, used 
singly and in unison with other words, are 
employed. They must be students of indi- 
vidual and national character and of 
things, forces, systems and relationships. 
The authors qualify in every respect. 


Language is dynamic and in a state of 
constant fluidity and change. It keeps pace 
with cultural modifications and changes. 
This book is a valuable addition to the lit- 
erature in the field. 

JosePH G. BRIN 
Boston University 
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PROBLEMS OF JOURNALISM. Proceedings of 
the 1951 Convention of American Soci- 
ety of Newspaper Editors. 1951. 304 pp. 
$3.50. (Order from Mrs. DeVee Fish- 
er, 4123 9th St., Washington 11, D. C.) 


@% THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
Society of Newspaper Editors, 1951, con- 
stitute a most valuable contribution to 
journalistic thinking. Consequently, it is 
regrettable that 20th-century alertness is 
found in a 17th-century format. The pro- 
ceedings follow the Congressional Record 
manner of recording every word to the 
last bitter period. Even the title page does 
not reveal, as any title page should, the 
address of the publisher. If you were go- 
ing to buy a copy of this book, you would 
write the Hotel Statler in Washington, 
D. C. Yet the Statler obviously is not the 
publisher. 


It is somewhat extraordinary that a 
group of the sharpest, most alert minds in 
journalism in the country can become rank 
amateurs when it comes to producing ‘a 
book. 


This criticism should be palliated with 
the statement that the book has both an 
excellent table of contents and index. De- 
spite this, the seeker for the real and valu- 
able contributions which this Society is 
making has to work hard and diligently to 
find them. He is confronted by such a 
thing as a managing editor saying wait till 
he gets home and tells his 10-year-old son 
he was on the same program with General 
MacArthur, and other trivia which is not 
in keeping with a great and august Society. 

Perhaps in the future this Society will 
modernize its approach to show the true 
value of what it does in its annual meet- 
ing by dividing the book into two por- 
tions: The first to be carefully edited ex- 
periences which constitute a contribution 
not only for members but for interested 
readers; the second portion devoted to the 
business of the Society itself, rather than 
the present indiscriminate, uncritical ap- 
proach. 


Nevertheless, the effort to plow through 
needless trivia and chit-chat is richly re- 
warding. For readers of the QUARTERLY, 
perhaps the most valuable sections are 
those dealing with the International Press 
Club, the Journalism Accreditation Pro- 
gram, and the Panel on Problems of Cir- 
culation Managers. 


In many ways the most valuable of the 
panels was that on the Challenge of Radio 
and Television to Newspapers, participated 
in by E. C. Hoyt, managing editor of the 
Cedar Rapids Gazette; John Hayes of the 
Washington Post's AM, FM and TV Sta- 
tion WTOP; Ralph McGill, editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution and John Crosby of 
the New York Herald Tribune. 

Essentially the editors felt that the tele- 
vising of a news event increased newspaper 
readership, as demonstrated by the Ke- 
fauver hearings and the MacArthur speech 
before Congress. 

Mr. McGill felt that television would 
force newspapers to step up the use of 
pictures as well as require tighter and 
more challenging editing. 

Mr. Crosby did not feel that television 
was a serious threat to newspapers be- 
cause, he said, “You can’t wrap the garb- 
age in Milton Berle.” 

Mr. Hayes, on the thesis that radio is 
audible journalism and television is visible 
and audible, felt that the three major 
forms of journalism will have to work out 
their salvation by living together. He 
warned that the newspaper is going to 
have to fight for the American people’s 
free time. Unless the newspaper can do a 
better job than radio and television, it may 
fighting a losing battle. 

Mr. Hoyt was more concerned by the 
need to tighten the relationships, especially 
in the use of pictures over television, since 
some newspapers now allow television sta- 
tions to use pictures on telecast before they 
appear in the newspapers. 

Other highlights of the convention were 
speeches by Marguerite Higgins; Senator 
J. William Fulbright; Millard F. Caldwell, 
director of the federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration; Charles E. Wilson, director 
of defense mobilization; a debate on 
American Foreign Policy by Senators 
Taft and Douglas; and an extension of a 
New Yorker article, criticizing the press ‘on 
its lack of accuracy, by A. J. Liebling. 

As a commentary on 20th-century think- 
ing in a 17th-century dress, it might be 
well to quote, as an example, Mr. Liebling: 


I thought when I came to this meet- 
ing that I needed a shot of Bourbon and 
Benedictine, but you all made me feel 
very much at home, especially Wright 
Bryan [editor of the Atlanta Journal] 
who said he left me running around in 
my underwear and that now I am a lit- 
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tle better dressed. I may say, parenthet- 
ically, that I almost had to appear in my 
underwear because I left a suit to be 
pressed and this morning when I looked 
for it in the servidor they said they had 
sent it out to be dry cleaned. But they 
rescued it and consequently the program 
can go on. 

JosEPH A. BRANDT 

University of California at Los Angeles 





WuiTE COLLAR, THE AMERICAN MIDDLE 
Ciasses. By C. Wright Mills. New 


York: Oxford University Press. 1951. 
xx + 378 pp. $5. 
y JOURNALISTS ARE BOTHERED. THEY 


serve up, in the world’s most technically 
advanced press, an attractive number of 
crises and scandals and an interesting dis- 
play of cleverly written appeals. But they 
wonder—as did the editors of Fortune 
(September 1950) — “Is Anybody Lis- 
tening?” The answer seems to be that 
the “public” is paying absolutely no at- 
tention. Some journalists are bewildered 
when confronted by this widespread 
apathy. The reason is that they themselves 
are lost. 


When an editor thinks of his “public,” 
he usually sees an image of the middle 
class as an independent property owner 
and small business man, and addresses 
them with the time-honored cliche— 
“Main Street is Freedom Street.” Unfor- 
tunately, as the Fortune article main- 
tained, America no longer lives on Main 
Street. 


White Collar leaves no doubt that this 
image, cherished by the press, no longer 
exists as a social, economic or political 
reality. Presenting a collective portrait 
of the middle class in mid-20th century 
America, C. Wright Mills examines the 
contemporary social structure with the 
blistering honesty of an _ independent 
scholar. 


Cutting through the haze of recent his- 
tory, he points out that a new middle class, 
the white-collar group, has slipped quietly 
into modern society as a by-product of 
deep-reaching changes in technology. The 
middle class no longer is the independent, 
small property-owning group, but a 
splintered mass of some 12% million 
employees—executives, fixers, salesmen, 
clerks, communication and amusement 
specialists and public relations glad- 


handers. This new class, no longer hav- 
ing status and security in property, is un- 
able to exert control over its own destiny 
and is caught up in a vicious circle of 
prestige seeking. 

Thanks to the mass media, we have in 
American culture, especially in political 
imagery, a stereotype of a public with the 
virtues of the “small man.” In a slash- 
ing, polemical analysis, Mills systematic- 
ally destroys the myth and builds a chill- 
ing picture of a pitiful and tragic group 
of individuals fighting the huge, unknown 
forces of technology. 


Mills, a Columbia University social 
scientist, writes strikingly like a top-flight 
journalist. Bringing together many obser- 
vations, his own and others’, and just the 
right amount of statistics, he synthesizes 
a concept of the white-collar groups as 
captives of a society that has become, 
over the past hundred years, an “uneasy 
interlocking of private and public bureau- 
cratic-type hierarchies.” (Everyone needs 
to be reminded these days that bu- 
reaucracy is not a political phenomena 
alone; it exists in industry, agriculture 
and labor.) The white-collar employee be- 
comes what David Riesman calls the 
“outer-directed” type—an anxiety-driven 
personality always seeking approval of 
others and fearful of his own private 
thoughts. (Mills corroborates Riesman’s 
The Lonely Crowd.) 


There is in White Collar the touch of 
a satirist’s economy of description remi- 
niscent of Swift’s classical, forthright cari- 
cature; Mills’s deft portrait of the per- 
sonal impoverishment of the white-collar 
individual is that haunting. In his chapter 
on the intellectual, the “symbol pro- 
ducers” to whom the journalist is kin, 
he manages to evoke a picture of spiritual 
despair and intellectual sterility that re- 
minds the reader of George Orwell’s 1984. 
Indeed, at moments one wishes Mills 
would not be quite so tough-minded and 
would show some compassion for the 
plight of those caught in the web of 
bureaucracy. 


More pertinent to the journalist is 
Mills’s review of the disabling impact of 
the mass media on the white-collar indi- 
vidual. He describes how “in one way or 
the other, everyone is equal” before the 
mass communications systems; that is, 
there is little awareness that there are 
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many publics, each with its own needs for 
and responses to media content. 

These huge systems have created media 
“nearly universal in incidence” and have 
lashed the audience with high-octane ap- 
peals that no longer make sense. Bigger 
and better “campaigns” are not the 
answer, as the Fortune editors and Mills 
conclude. Mills implies that the con- 
trollers of the mass media have become 
part of a power conspiracy. Many work- 
ing journalists, however, would object and 
would argue that their failure to reach the 
public is due to default; that is, the jour- 
nalists has become trapped by manage- 
ment’s stress on “objectivity.” 

Mills’s conclusions are somber; he be- 
lieves that the new middle class will yield 
in panic to a venal pressure group. He is 
not certain which group will win its al- 
legiance; however, he rejects both the neo- 
Marxist concept that the white-collar class 
is a new proletariat and the liberal’s great 
hope that it will be a buffer between Big 
Capital and Big Labor. The winner, he 
implies, will be that power group which 
can provide the white-collar person with 
some feeling of status. 

Mills writes an exciting book and a dis- 
turbing one. His style and tone are those 
of a tough, professional reporter wholly 
conscious of power machinations. He may 
be too harsh for some readers, and im- 
pious to others, for he gives no quarter 
to the niceties of status quo any more 
than he gives obeisance to any existing 
political group. Mills is a rebel and a 
muckraker in the best American tradition. 

White Collar is a welcome departure 
from the neutral analyses of the pedantic 
social scientists. However, the book has 
one major weakness. Mills becomes so 
thoroughly concerned with the bitter fate 
of the new middle class that he overlooks 
those rare, independent souls who thumb 
their noses at group pressures. 

That such men exist and that they 
carry on a valiant struggle for individ- 
uality, there can be no doubt. They may 
be found in the ranks of journalists. They 
are the “rear-guarders” who, in the tra- 
ditions of William Allen White, attempt 
to maintain the values of the agrarian 
frontier; or they are the iconoclasts, such 
as E. B. White, who scoff at “captive” 
journalism. More vital to the future of 
journalism, they are the men who per- 
severe in independent news judgment—the 


é 


“interpretive” reporters who now are 
questioning static news room practices. 

WALTER GIEBER 
University of Wisconsin 


NAPOLEONIC PROPAGANDA. By Robert B. 
Holtman. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press. 1950. viii + 
272 pp. $4. 


@ MOST OF THE IMPORTANT STUDIES OF 
propaganda center on recent periods in 
the world’s history. An addition to our 
knowledge of an earlier era is contributed 
by Dr. Holtman, who offers us the propa- 
ganda details of the Napoleonic regime, 
with stress on the use of newspapers and 
other media. Since the first consul, and 
later emperor, of France proved to be 
one of the great propagandists of mili- 
tary and political record, the Holtman 
book will serve as one of the stout bricks 
in the structure of comparative propa- 
ganda, once such a treatise is finally 
written. 

Experts on opinion management will 
find much to reward them in Napoleonic 
Propaganda, but this reviewer regrets that 
Dr. Holtman failed to take advantage 
of an opportunity to reach a wider read- 
ing audience. I fear not many college stu- 
dents making timid and exploratory sort- 
ies into public opinion will persevere 
through the pages of this volume. Appar- 
ently the author preferred not to reach 
this or any lay group but sought to satisfy 
the impeccable demands of professional 
historians. (I have a sneaking hunch the 
original manuscript of the Holtman work 
was a doctoral dissertation. ) 

But while a scholar has every right to 
choose his reader target, the thorough 
documentation and careful detail present 
in the book sometimes get in the way of 
broad outlines, which make for clarity, 
and sharp interpretations, which challenge 
interest. ; 

What was clearly needed in the pro- 
duction of Napoleonic Propaganda was a 
brief chapter which placed the Corsican 
in his historical and political setting, even 
including an account of Napoleon’s early 
career, and a brief chronicle of his major 
successes and failures. Napoleon appeared 
on the French stage as a result of forces 
unleashed by the French Revolution, yet 
Dr. Holtman does not analyze these 
forces, nor Napoleon’s strategy in ad- 
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justing his propaganda to the deep cur- 
rents flowing through Europe. Here is 
no summary of Napoleon’s early efforts 
at the creation of myths concerning his 
military genius. During the Italian cam- 
paign (1796-97), for example, the Cor- 
sican developed his propaganda skills, 
this before he matured his strategy while 
serving as first consul and later as 
emperor. 

In justice to Dr. Holtman, he advises 
readers of his book to consult a survey 
work on the Napoleonic period, but for 
the ordinary person this is to ask a good 
deal. The reader would prefer to have an 
introductory chapter sketching the main 
historical outlines of the era, including 
some glimpse of the aims of contending 
states (Britain, Austria, Russia) and the 
relation of Spain, Italy, Belgium, Holland 
and other minor areas to French and 
Napoleonic policy and military ambition. 

The book opens with a chapter en- 
titled “The Message,” setting forth the 
major Napoleonic propaganda themes. 
Here we see pictured Napoleon’s skill in 
pouring odium on the enemy and in in- 
stilling in French soldiers the will to 
fight. Many of the themes were vividly 
paralleled in World Wars I and II. Until 
1809, Dr. Holtman points out, the French 
had received virtually no setbacks on the 
Continent, and the emphasis on victories 
stimulated acceptance of propaganda. We 
can never overlook the truism that propa- 
ganda is at the mercy of events. The 
author sketches the procedures used in 
creating the “superman” myth that de- 
veloped around the person of the French 
leader. 

Chapter II deals with the censorship. 
This survey is brief and in the reviewer's 
opinion underplays the importance of 
Napoleonic controls in winning over opin- 
ion through the twin weapon of propa- 
ganda. Lucy Salmon has argued that in 
the Napoleonic period the censorship 
reached its climax. We are inclined to ac- 
cept her statement that under Napoleon 
the press found “an inexorable master 
and for 14 years censorship became one 
of the necessary evils of the new re- 
gime.” Dr. Holtman does develop, how- 
ever, an analysis of controls in Chapter 
III, “Papers and Books,” a detailed and 
thorough recital. 

Napoleon’s use of the Moniteur as a 
mouthpiece is fairly well known. In effect, 


it became a press bureau and the use of 
this gazette and other propaganda devices 
leads Dr. Holtman to say that one of 
the two important contributions in 
propaganda made by the French leader 
was the pioneering step of creating a sys- 
tematic official propaganda activity, an in- 
novation not lost on later generations of 
government chieftains. The other major 
contribution was this, in Dr. Holtman’s 
view: Napoleon was the first sovereign 
to talk to his subjects directly and fre- 
quently, partly through bulletins and 
orders of the day. 

Chapters are devoted to such media 
and propaganda means as political and 
military publications, public gatherings, ed- 
ucation and religion, and the arts. In a 
discussion of propaganda “devices,” the 
author adopts a somewhat unusual classi- 
fication, differing in the main from those 
normally cited by present-day social 
scientists. 

Metternich once said that “newspapers 
are worth to Napoleon three thousand 
men.” Dr. Holtman avoids any dogmatic 
assertions regarding the effects of Napol- 
eonic propaganda. Lucy Salmon seemed 
inclined to discount some of the Corsi- 
can’s methods. “The press bureau under 
him [Napoleon] was not a success,” she 
wrote in The Newspaper and Authority: 
“He could suppress, censor, crush, and in- 
timidate the press; he could secure its 
adulation and its homage, but he evidently 
could not force his opinions on it.” 

What is to be the final verdict? 

In Dr. Holtman’s concluding chapter, 
he summarizes most effectively and 
clearly the weaknesses of Napoleon’s 
propaganda. Not a few of our present- 
day psychological warriors could profit 
from a reading of this epitome. 

Dr. Holtman is a member of the his- 
tory faculty at Louisiana State University. 

RALPH D. Casey 
University of Minnesota 





PROPAGANDA IN WAR AND CRISIS: Ma- 
TERIALS FOR AMERICAN Po.icy. Edited 
by Daniel Lerner. New York: George 
W. Stewart, Inc. 1951. xvi + 500 pp. 
$4.75. 


W WE LIVE TODAY IN A WORLD OF TEN- 
sion. The so-called “cold war” of the 
“iron curtain” countries and the West- 
ern democracies seems to be intensified 
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with each passing month. Psychological 
warfare has now reached a crest of un- 
precedented proportions and most strat- 
egists regard it as a strong fourth arm 
of national policy in America. 

This volume, edited by Dr. Daniel 
Lerner of Stanford University, should 
serve as a valuable reader or reference 
work for any psychological warfare spe- 
cialist, social scientist or newspaper 
man who seeks to write or study war 
propaganda. Students of this field may 
remember that Dr. Lerner’s first book 
in the same general field appeared last 
year: Sykewar: Psychological Warfare 
Against Germany, bearing the imprint 
of the same publisher. 

The editor has brought together 27 
essays or chapters by 24 writers. Some 
contributors have more than one essay 
in the volume, four of the articles have 
co-authors and one is the product of three 
writers. Two of the chapters (16 and 22) 
were prepared by organization staffs of 
wartime agencies and are in that sense 
anonymous. 

The contributors for the most part 
are well-known individuals in the field 
of propaganda and public opinion, such 
as Wallace Carroll, Elmer Davis, Har- 
old D. Lasswell, Paul M. A. Linebarger, 
Robert Bruce Lockhart, James Reston 
and Admiral Ellis M. Zacharias. 

Some 23 of the 27 chapters are parts 
of published books or pieces that have 
appeared in scholarly journals, such as 
Public Opinion Quarterly. 

Lerner presents his 27 chapters in 
four major divisions. The first of these 
is called “The Twentieth Century Back- 
ground”; the second, “Policy, Intelli- 
gence, and Propaganda”; the third, 
“The Organization of Purpose and Per- 
sons”; and the fourth, “The Evaluation 
of Propaganda Effects.” 

The purpose of this book is to assem- 
ble and arrange “materials for Ameri- 
can policy.” Problems of policy are 
considered as three-fold: To clarify 
goals; to organize the best available 
means of reaching those goals; and 
finally, to evaluate, “continuously and 
rigorously, the degree to which past and 
present activities are contributing to 
these goals.” 

The editor calls this book “the first 
collection of writings on the use of 
propaganda in war and crisis, recently 


rebaptized psychological warfare.” 
Editing a symposium type book is one 
calling for considerable skill and is at 
best an uphill editorial task. If the writ- 
ers prepare their essays “to order” for 
an integral part of a pre-arranged book 
outline, the job of editing them is beset 
with many difficulties, such as harmo- 
nizing as much as possible style, length, 
etc. When the editor sets himself the 
more ambitious task of choosing his 
material from books and studies al- 


ready published, his difficulties increase 
and shortcomings are easier 


manifold, 
to perceive. 

However, speaking on this aspect of 
his particular editorial task in this vol- 
ume, Lerner says: 


The voices here mingled are soloists. 
They perform on a variety of themes, 
and their individual tones have been 
only lightly orchestrated for this per- 
formance. Their effect, nevertheless, is 
choral. The careful listener will detect 
that they are rendering different pas- 
sages in the same score. 


The subject of psychological warfare 
has many dimensions, and it must be 
said that Lerner on the whole has done 
a good job of selection. In the opinion 
of this reviewer, some chapters could 
have been strengthened by the selection 
of a more authoritative essay than was 
done in some instances. In all justice to 
the editor, however, it may be that he 
made a number of such attempts in cer- 
tain cases, but may have met with re- 
fusal of the copyright holder or owner 
to grant reprint rights. 

One or two omissions might be noted. 
For example, one subdivision of Part II, 
“Policy, Intelligence, and Propaganda,” 
is subtitled “The German Case” and 
consists of five chapters dealing with 
five aspects of German morale and psy- 
chological warfare. However, there is 
nothing in this section by perhaps the 
greatest authority on this subject, Louis 
P. Lochner, former bureau chief of the 
Associated Press in Berlin, and editor 
and translator of The Goebbels Diaries, 
1942-1943 (published 1948). Chapters 
19 to 23 of Lochner’s book What About 
Germany? (published 1942) are excep- 
tionally well-written accounts of Ger- 
man propaganda efforts, and one of 
these might easily have been included. 

The writer would like to have seen 
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two or three chapters on Japanese prop- 
aganda and morale presented in this 
volume, but apart from Admiral Zacha- 
rias’ short chapter on one of his Japa- 
nese-beamed broadcasts, the Pacific the- 
ater is omitted entirely. 

Nevertheless, this reference book is 
one that every school of journalism, or 
large newspaper library, should have on 
its shelves. 

CepRIC LARSON 
New York City 





FASHION IN NEWSPAPERS. By Garrett D. 
Byrnes. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 1951. 74 pp. Ill. $3.50. 


w MANY AN EDITOR WHO DOES A MAS- 
terful job of handling the complications 
of domestic and international news finds 
himself lost or ill at ease when discussing 
or planning the “women’s news” in his 
newspaper. 

As the author of this handbook points 
out, the male editor is “bewildered by a 
news field that involves peplums and 
double bias folds, saddleback pockets and 
gussets, self-fabric buttons and empire sil- 
houettes. He usually is content to turn 
the whole esoteric business over to a 
woman’s page editor, or the fashion 
editor, if his paper has one, and then 
forget about it.” 

Sometimes this works; 
does not. 

The purposes of this handbook then are: 


(1) To eliminate the editor’s ignorance 
of, or indifference toward, fashion news 
coverage. 


(2) To stimulate better and more imag- 
inative handling of fashion news. 


(3) To encourage editors to give fash- 
ion news the space it deserves, because a 
considerable portion of local retail adver- 
tising is for women’s clothing, and fashion 
news is a service to women readers. 


(4) To give tips on the technical as- 
pects of display, posing, lighting, photog- 
raphy and engraving of fashion shots. 

These purposes are admirably accom- 
plished and the author should be compli- 
mented on the down-to-earth treatment 
which makes this handbook readily under- 
standable and usable. 

Much of the discussion is centered on 
the ways and means of adapting national 
fashion trends to local situations. Some 


more often it 


dozen representative newspapers give good 
advice on what each thinks and does rela- 
tive to listing of store names, prices, brand: 
names, tying in with advertising, welcom- 
ing or resisting press agents, and so on. 

Photographs, of course, are the most im- 
portant part of fashion news. One of the 
most valuable portions of this handbook is 
the section on picture handling which em- 
phasizes the importance of picture size, 
technical requirements of good fashion pic- 
tures, the problems of backgrounds, heavy 
blacks and whites, and the problem of 
posing—particularly from the standpoint 
of local models. An extraordinarily fine set 
of photographs taken in the New York 
Times photographic studios and prepared 
under the direction of the Times art and 
fashion editors illustrate most of the do’s 
and don’ts of fashion picture handling. 
The photographs make graphically clear 
most of the points discussed in the text. 

All in all, this handbook, the second in 
a series sponsored by the American Press 
Institute to help newspaper men and wom- 
en do a better job, is very well done. 

FLoyD G. ARPAN 

Northwestern University 





How To COVER, WRITE AND EpiT Sports. 
By Harry E. Heath Jr. and Lou Gel- 
fand. Ames, lowa: lowa State College 
Press. 1951. vii + 527 pp. Ill. $5. 


&% THIS VOLUME, “INTENDED TO MEET THE 
need for an authentic textbook in sports 
journalism,” is excellently written and 
edited. For those who think sports writ- 
ing can be taught, it offers a wealth of 
material. 

A how-to-do-it book, it covers all phases 
of all sports: Writing, editing, page make- 
up, photography, sports publicity, press 
relations for coaches, television, ethics, 
and so on. 

It would be difficult to imagine the 
neophyte mastering a major part of all 
this material in a semester’s course. For 
the professional sports writer, however, 
the book offers informative and enter- 
taining reading. 

The opening chapter on the history of 
sports writing makes a fine background 
for the technical chapters which follow. 

The chapter on “Tips on Writing,” 
while written in sports terms and directed 
to the sports writer, is largely a review of 
tips on good writing for any type of news 
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story. Similar material is used throughout 
the book. 

And while the authors call this to the 
reader’s attention, my one quarrel with 
the book is that the neophyte might reach 
the conclusion that these rules and prin- 
ciples are peculiar to sports writing. 

Each sport is discussed in a separate 
chapter. The authors introduce each chap- 
ter with a history of that particular sport, 
review and interpret the rules of the game, 
then discuss the problems of covering that 
sport. 

The how-to-do-it analyses are bolstered 
by an outstanding collection of sports 
stories by the top men in their particular 
fields. These stories are analyzed and dis- 
cussed paragraph by paragraph. 

The seven chapters discussing baseball, 
football, basketball, golf, tennis, boxing 
and hockey are the best in the book. Tips 
on how to keep score, take notes and dia- 
gram the various contests will be of great 
help to the beginner, and may offer new 
short-cuts for the professional. 

The book should be on the library shelf 
of every professional school of journalism. 
For those schools offering a course in 
sports writing, this is the best textbook in 


the field. For those schools not offering 
such a special course, they will find ma- 
terial concisely presented here which can 
be used for as much or as little time as 
they can give to the field of sports. 

RAE O. WEIMER 


University of Florida 


How TO READ THE FINANCIAL NEws. By 
C. Norman Stabler. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1951. 54 pp. Ill. $1.50. 


@ THIs IS THE EIGHTH EDITION OF A VAL- 
uable reference book for financial and 
business news sections of courses in re- 
porting or editing. The author is financial 
columnist of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 


Unfortunately for purposes of journal- 
ism teaching, practically all of the ex- 
amples shown consist merely of a repro- 
duction of a headline and a few lines of 
the story. The author suggests, however, 
that the book be used “in conjunction 
with the regular issues of the Herald 
Tribune.” (Some other paper probably 
would do as well.) Such use should make 
up for the deficiency of examples. 


The 10 pages of definitions at the back 
of the book—including many labor terms 
as well as business and financial terms— 
should be a boon to the many students 
who get lost in these fields because they 
don’t understand the language. 

J. T. TREBILCOCK 
University of Illinois 


RETAIL ADVERTISING FOR THE SMALL 
Store. By Philip Ward Burton. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1951. vii + 
408 pp. Ill. $5. 


% REMEMBER BILL MAULDIN’S FAMOUS 
World War II cartoon showing two gener- 
als enjoying a mountain-top view of a se- 
rene and beautiful valley, captioned, “And 
do they have a view for enlisted men?” 
No doubt a similar feeling about advertis- 
ing books has been expressed thousands of 
times by the nation’s small- and medium- 
sized retailers: “And do they have an ad- 
vertising book for the small store?” 


At last there’s a view of advertising for 
the “enlisted” men. Professor Burton’s 
new book will (1) serve the multitude of 
small retailers as a practical guide for their 
advertising activities, and (2) provide a 
long-needed textbook for schools teaching 
retail advertising to students who expect to 
be concerned later with the operations of 
small businesses. It is one of two books on 
retail advertising to emerge this year, 
building up the field in which there had 
been only one adequate textbook for many 
years. 


After opening with a convincing chapter 
on “Why Advertise?”, the author proceeds 
straight to the heart of the business of ad- 
vertising—the cost. Here in Chapter 2 are 
the sound fundamentals on retail advertis- 
ing budgeting, which previous books have 
presented, plus valuable new material on 
the subject developed in recent years by 
certain trade associations and notably the 
American Newspaper Publisher Associa- 
tion’s Bureau of Advertising, Retail Divi- 
sion. 


“A dismally large number of small-store 
advertisers don’t plan their advertising,” 
writes Professor Burton. With this thought 
in mind, he develops a chapter on planning 
designed to make advertising planning sen- 
sible, practical and simple for the busy 
small-store retailer or for his hurried ad- 
vertising manager. Instruction in the use of 
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recently developed planning aids gives an 
added value to Chapter 3. 

The last three-fourths of the book tells 
how to reach people with advertising. An 
evaluation of the types of media is made 
with the small store in mind, and Professor 
Burton selects the following media for full 
treatment in separate chapters: newspaper, 
radio, direct mail, outdoor and transit. An 
additional chapter deals with secondary 
media, and of course there’s a chapter on 
store display. 

In the chapters “Newspaper Copy,” 
“Newspaper Layout” and “Preparing Di- 
rect Mail,” the author gives the small-store 
advertiser a working knowledge of the 
preparation of advertising for newspapers 
and direct mail. Briefer treatment is ac- 
corded the preparation of advertising in 
other media. A chapter on “Cooperative 
Advertising” rounds out the contents of 
the book. 

The author makes no attempt to be ex- 
haustive on certain subjects—such as copy, 
layout, illustration and production. But he 
does offer sufficient practical guidance in 
these subjects which should serve the 
small-store advertiser well. Just as no 
hunter expects to find all ‘possums up one 
tree, no student or businessman should ex- 
pect to find all advertising fundamentals in 
one book. But if your quarry is advertising 
the small store, then Professor Burton’s 
book is fat ‘possum. 

ERNEST A. SHARPE 
University of Texas 





Other Books and Pamphlets 


ADVERTISING FEDERATION OF AMERICA. 
Books for the Advertising and Market- 
ing Man. N.Y., Advertising Federation 
of America, 1951. 38 pp. $1. A classi- 
fied bibliography on advertising, mar- 
keting, selling and related subjects. 


BALL, ALICE MorToN. The Compounding 
and Hyphenation of English Words. 
N.Y., Funk & Wagnalls, 1951. ix, 246 
pp. $4. A greatly augmented revision 
of rules and lists appearing in Com- 
pounding in the English Language, the 
accepted authority up to this time. 


BARCHLIN, PETER AND MULLER-STRAUS, 
Maurice. La Presse Filmée Dans Le 
Monde. Paris, UNESCO, 1951. 96 pp. 
The production and distribution of news- 
reels across the world. 
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BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE AND OSBORN. 
What's Happening to Leisure Time in 
Television Homes. N.Y., B.B.D.O., 
1951. 30 pp. A study of the activities of 
5,657 persons in urban America. 


BENDER, JAMES F. NBC Handbook of 
Pronunciation. Second Edition. N.Y., 
Crowell, 1951. xii, 372 pp. $4.50. The 
most up-to-date collection of hard-to- 
pronounce words which the speaker and 
radio worker are likely to encounter. 


BouGHAL, P. F. Opportunities in the Print- 
ing Trades. N.Y., Grosset & Dunlap, 
1950. 112 pp. $1. Discussion of jobs in 
letterpress, offset, and gravure printing, 
stressing education, apprenticeship, un- 
ions, wages, etc. 


BRIN, JOSEPH G. Applied Semantics. Bos- 
ton, Bruce Humphries, 1951. 189 pp. 
$3. “An approach to more effective use 
of language in social, business, and pro- 
fessional situations.” 


BROADCAST ADVERTISING BUREAU. Count 
Your Customers. B.A.B., 270 Park Av- 
enue, New York, 1951. $7.50. Details 
of 50 certified surveys conducted by 
the Advertising Research Bureau, show- 
ing the effectiveness of specific retail 
advertising. Results are recorded in 
terms of customers and purchases. 


BURNETT, WHIT AND BURNETT, HALLIE, 
Eps. Story; The Magazine of the Short 
Story in Book Form. No. 1. N.Y., David 
McKay Co., 1951. ix, 236 pp. $3. A 
collection of 20 short stories, the first 
in a series of bi-annual publications is- 
sued by Story magazine. 


CARPENTER, FRANCIS W. Men in Glass 
Houses. N.Y., McBride, 1951. xii, 300 
pp. $3.75. A lively account of activities 
in the United Nations, with emphasis on 
the human side. Written by an AP cor- 
respondent and Emory graduate who has 
been on the UN beat since its inception. 


Cow Les, JoHn. The Responsibility of a 
Free Press in a World in Crisis. Col- 
umbia, University of Missouri, 1951. 
(U. of Mo. Bulletin, V. 52, No. 33, 
Journalism series No. 124) Changes and 
trends in the newspaper industry. 


DAHL, FFOLKE; PETIBON, FANNY AND 
BOULET, MARGUERITE. Les Dubuts De 
La Presse Francaise Nouveaux Apercus. 
Paris, Librairie Raymann, 1951. viii, 90 
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pp. 500 fr. A history of the French 
press disclosing the publication of a 
French newspaper printed in Holland 
prior to the Gazette of Renaudot. 


DESCHIN, JacoB. Opportunities in Photog- 
raphy. N.Y., Grosset & Dunlap, 1950. 
112 pp. $1. Survey of jobs and careers 
in photography and allied fields, in- 
cluding facts on training, free-lancing, 
getting started and advancement. 


Editorially Speaking, 1951. Rochester, 
N.Y., Gannett Newspapers, 1951. 56 pp. 
A collection of articles on newspaper- 
ing prepared expressly for discussion at 
the semi-annual conferences of Gannett 
Newspaper executives. 


GouLp, Jack. What TV Is Doing to Us. 
Reprinted from the N. Y. Times, June 
24-30, 1951. 13 pp. 10c. A survey of 
the effects of TV on paid entertainment, 
politics and education. 


GRASES, PEDRO, COMP. Materiales Para La 
Historia Del Periodismo En Venezuela 
Durante El Siglo X1X. Caracas, Uni- 
versidad Central De Venezuela, Escuela 
De Periodismo, 1951. xxiii, 595 pp. His- 
tory of 19th century journalism in Ven- 
ezuela, including a chronological listing 
of newspapers in major cities. Published 
by the School of Journalism, Central 
University of Venezuela. 


HEATH, Harry. Guide to Newspaper Page 
Makeup. Ames, Iowa State College 
press, 1950. 15 pp. A discussion with 
illustrations of eight kinds of front-page 
makeup—center-balance, informal bal- 
ance and unbalanced makeup. 


ILNYTZKYJ, ROMAN. The Free Press of the 
Suppressed Nations. Augsburg, Asso- 
ciation of the Free Press of Central and 
Eastern Europe, Baltic and Balkan 
States in Germany, 1950. 87 pp. The 
problem of emigre journalists. 


INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH, CHICAGO. Ca- 
reers in Television. Chicago, Institute for 
Research, 1950. 24 pp. $1. A breakdown 
of job opportunities by type of posi- 
tion—telling of functions of the job, ed- 
ucational requirements, probable salary 
and chances of success. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION. More for 
Your Printing Dollar. Neenah, Wiscon- 
sin, Kimberly-Clark Corp., 1951. 40 pp. 
General procedures one can follow to 
avoid excessive cost and inefficiencies 


in the planning and purchasing of 
printing. 

LETTERPRESS PRINTING INDUSTRY. Letter- 
press Printing. London & N.Y., Anglo- 
American Council on Productivity, 1951. 
78 pp. 2 s, 6 d. Report on the letter- 
press printing industry in the U.S. made 
by a British productivity team on a 
visit to the U.S.A. in 1950. 


Mackey, Davip R. Drama on the Air. 
N.Y., Prentice-Hall, 1951. xvii, 468 pp. 
$5.50. Problems of radio acting and pro- 
duction; how a radio drama is produced, 
from script consideration to final per- 
formance. Four complete scripts and 25 
complete scenes illustrate a variety of 
dramatic construction. 


MCNICKLE, R. K. Television in Education. 
Wash., D. C., Editorial Research Re- 
ports, May 31, 1951. (Editorial Re- 
search Reports, 1951, Vol. 1, no. 20) 
pp. 377-93. The potentialities of educa- 
tional television. 


MARSH, MICHAEL. Controls over Adver- 
tising. Wash., D. C., Editorial Research 
Reports, Sept. 24, 1951. (Editorial Re- 
search Reports, 1951, Vol. 2, no. 11.) 
pp. 789-805. Includes such information 
as advertising in a national emergency, 
growth and criticism of advertising and 
the government regulation of adver- 
tising. 

MEREDITH, ScoTT. Writing to Sell. N.Y., 
Harpers, 1950. 209 pp. $2.75. The spe- 
cial requirements of magazine writing 
and marketing. A step by step explana- 
tion of the process a manuscript goes 
through for acceptance and the tech- 
nique of writing so that your manu- 
script will be accepted for publication. 


MILWAUKEE JourNaL. “It’s Your Right to 
Know.” Milwaukee Journal, Nov. 11-25, 
1951. 14 pp. Reprint of a series of ar- 
ticles surveying secrecy in government 
on the local level in Wisconsin. 


MINNEAPOLIS STAR AND TRIBUNE. What 
Makes a Newspaper Great . . . For 
You? Minneapolis, Star & Tribune. 
1951. 28 pp. Selections from a series of 
advertisements which have appeared 
from time to time during the past four 
years in such national publications as 
Time, Newsweek, New Yorker, Wall 
Street Journal, Editor and Publisher and 
Advertising Age. 
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NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY TELE- 
VISION. Television Today. N.B.C., 1951. 
66 pp. The TV audience as a market, 
TV sales effectiveness, and the relative 
effectiveness of some TV techniques. 


NEWARK, MaAxIM. Dictionary of Foreign 
Words and Phrases. N.Y., Philosophical 
Library, 1950. 244 pp. $6. English 
equivalents or definitions of the foreign 
terms appearing most frequently in pres- 
ent-day English. 


NEWSWEEK. Headlines and _ Beyond. 
Weekly Publications, Inc., 1950. 18 pp. 
The story of Newsweek. 


RANSON, Jo AND PACK, RICHARD. Oppor- 
tunities in Television. N.Y., Grosset & 
Dunlap, 1950. 128 pp. $1. Advice from 
leading TV experts, network employ- 
ment requirements and training sug- 
gestions. 


SANDAGE, C. H. Building Audiences for 
Educational Radio Programs. Urbana, 
University of Illinois Institute of Com- 
munications Research, 1951. 40 pp. 
Results of a study to determine whether 
listenership to educational radio pro- 
grams can be increased by means of 
promotion and the relative effectiveness 
of different kinds of promotion. 


SHANNON, JASPER B., Ed. The Study of 
Comparative Government. N.Y., Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1949. viii, 388 pp. 
$4. A series of essays written in honor 
of Frederic Austin Ogg by a group of 
his former students. Ralph O. Nafziger’s 
contribution is an excellent analysis of 
“News Communication and World Af- 
fairs,” contrasting British and Russian 
press systems. 


SoLoMoN, Leo M. There’s Money in Pic- 
tures. N.Y., Funk and Wagnalls, 1951. 
x, 198 pp. $3. The inside story of news 
photography with tips on hitting the 
market in time for publication. Empha- 
sis is on making picture-taking pay off. 


SUGARMAN, E. E. Opportunities in Jour- 
nalism. N.Y., Grosset & Dunlap, 1951. 
126 pp. $1. Survey of the newspaper 
profession—from copy boy up through 
every phase of news writing and editing. 


U. S. FEDERAL Security AGENCY: Read 
the Label. Washington, D. C., Govern- 
ment print. off., 1951. 35 pp. 15c. An 
illustrated pamphlet on how products 
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are labeled and how the consumer 
should use the information on the label. 


WittiaMs, J. G. Radio in Fundamental 
Education. Paris, UNESCO, 1950 
(through Columbia University press). 
152 pp. 65c. A survey of the experi- 
ments in radio for undeveloped areas, 
along with the aims and techniques of 
radio in fundamental education. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION. Copy- 
right Bulletin; Bulletin Du Droit D’Au- 
teur. Vol. IV, Nos. 1-2. Paris, UNES 
CO, 1951. 259 pp. 50c per issue. 
Latest developments toward the estab- 
lishment of a Universal Copyright Con- 
vention, along with a description of the 
treatment given by the countries of the 
world to foreign works and authors. 
(Bi-lingual edition: French & English) 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION. Press, 
Film, Radio. Vol. IV, 1950. Paris, 
UNESCO, 1950. 605 pp. $3.50. Re- 
port on the facilities of mass communi- 
cation in 44 additional countries and 
territories, bringing the total coverage of 
this study to 87 countries. 


WISCONSIN, UNIVERSITY OF, SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM. Proceedings of an Edito- 
rial Roundtable on Wage and Manpow- 
er Problems in the National Emergency 
for Wisconsin Editors, Writers, and 
Newsmen. Feb. 23, 24, 1951. A mime- 
ographed report of the speeches pre- 
sented at this round table. 


WOLSELEY, ROLAND B. The Journalist's 
Bookshelf. Fifth Edition. Chicago, Quill 
& Scroll Foundation, 1951. 169 pp. $3. 
This helpful bibliography of U.S. books 
on journalism has been greatly improved 
and now appears in permanent binding; 
the introductory essay “On the Litera- 
ture of Journalism” is unchanged and 
still inadequate. 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY. Of Children and Tel- 
evision. Cincinnati, Xavier University, 
1951. 13 pp. A study of 1,000 students 
to determine the effect of television on 
school achievement. The findings 
showed that school learning is not af- 
fected by television and that parental 
control over children’s viewing habits 
does not appreciably affect their school 
achievement. 
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Controversy with governmental agencies, both at home and abroad, continued to 
occupy individuals and institutions in the field of journalism throughout the last quarter 
of 1951. Tentative efforts to bridge the gap between editors and the Truman adminis- 
tration over the classification of governmental news broke down when newspaper groups 
refused to be drawn into consultation to set up categories of information. To this con- 
troversy was added a flare-up over the declaration of a truce line in Korea and a subse- 
quent “cease-fire” order which the Associated Press tentatively attributed directly to the 
White House. The exchanges between President Truman and the AP for a time dwarfed 
the Korean war on the news wires and at the end of the period there were no reports of 
cease-fire orders in either the Korean or the Truman-AP “wars.” 


Press services and correspondents came under attack also from private individuals. 
These sorties included General Charles Willoughby’s assertion that certain reporters and 
newspapers had been “defeatist” and misleading in their dispatches from Korea during 
the retreat from the Yalu River in late 1950 while he was intelligence chief for General 
MacArthur's Far Eastern command. Press services were criticized for alleged inadequate 


coverage of vast sections of the world by several former foreign correspondents. The 
accused denied everything. 


As the new year came in, further developments were awaited in the Oatis case in 
Czechoslovakia and the trial of five newsmen charged with defamation of county offi- 
cials and gamblers in Lake Charles, La. In the latter case testimony had been completed 
and the decision was under deliberation by the single judge. 


Among abbreviations used in the bibliography are the following: Anis. Am. Ac., Annals of the 
American Academy; Am. City, American City; Am. Mrc., American Mercury; Bus. Wk., Business 
Week; Bdcstng, Broadcasting; Calif. Pub., California Publisher; Circ. Man., Circulation Management; 
Colo. Pub., Colorado Publisher; Cmnwl., Commonweal; E&P, Editor & Publisher; Esq., Esquire; Fla. 
NN&RD, Florida Newspaper News & Radio Digest; Guild Rep., Guild Reporter; MOAR, International 
Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research; INS Nwsctr., INS Newscaster; Jrnl. of Ap. Psych., Journal 
of Applied Psychology; Jrnl. Negro Ed., Journal of Negro Education; JQ, JOURNALISM QUARTERLY; 
Msthd., Masthead; NARND Bul., National Association of Radio News Directors Bulletin; Nat. Pub., 
National Publisher; N.Y. Times Mag., New York Times Magazine; N.Y. Weekly Pr., New York 
Weekly Press; New Ykr., New Yorker; Nswk., Newsweek; Nieman Rpts., Nieman Reports; PNPA 
Bul., Pennsylvania Newspaper Association Bulletin; PI, Printers’ Ink; POQ, Public Opinion Quarterly; 
Pub. Rel. Journ., Public Relations Journal; Pub. Aux., Publishers’ Auxiliary; Rep., The Reporter; Sat. 
Ev. Post, Saturday Evening Post; Sat. Rev. of Lit., Saturday Review of Literature; Sci. Am., Scientific 
American; State Dept. Bul., U.S. State Department Bulletin; TV, Television; 20th Cent., 20th Century; 
UN Bul., UN Bulletin; U.S. N&WR, U.S. News and World Report. 
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Advertising 


AnonyMous. ABC Leaves Newspapers 
Free to Ask Zone Changes. E&P 84: 
44 p7 Oct. 27. 

Admen press for expanded, uniform 
circulation data at annual ABC meet- 
ing. 

——CBS Sets New Ad Policy. PI 237:11 
p10 Dec. 14. 

—How the Millionaires Advertise. PI 
237:8 p37 Nov. 23; also 237:9 p4l 
Nov. 30; PI 237:10 p53 Dec. 7; PI 
237:11 p44 Dec. 14; PI 237:12 p38 
Dec. 21. 

Series of Barbour Walker Lyndon stud- 
ies of biggest spenders in six media. 
——Retail Trading Zone Procedure Is Set- 

tled. E&P 84:45 p13 Nov. 3. 

——What Is the Advertising Dollar Worth 
Today? PI 237:4 p43 Oct. 26. 

——You Are the Advertising Man: What 
Would You Do? Symposium. Rotarian 
79:11 p14 Nov. 

BIRENBERG, LEO. No Basic System Found 
in Dailies’ Ad Rates. E&P 84:47 p20 
Nov. 17. 

Circulation, population, and line rate 
data and analysis of 98 Texas dailies. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Ad Agencies 
Ask ABC to Admit Supplements. E&P 
84:45 p13 Nov. 3. 


——Newspapers Compare Favorably in 
Costs. E&P 84:51 p13 Dec. 15. 
Penetration cost indices for 1941, 1946, 
1951 listed. 


McINTYRE, ROBERT B. Big Ad Budgets 
Offer Tax Advantages, Says Lasser. 
E&P 84:42 p14 Oct. 13. 

——Bureau Issues Time Table for Local 
Space Selling. E&P 84:41 p14 Oct. 7. 

——Rheingold’s Sales Growth Parallels Use 
of Dailies. E&P 84:44 p14 Oct. 27. 
Charted case history of beer unit’s ad- 
vertising. 

Link, HENRY C. Why You Should Avoid 
Excesses in Your Advertising. PI 
237:5 p35 No. 2. 

Data on aggressive v. 
approaches. 

STERBA, RICHARD F. Some Psychological 
Factors in Pictorial Advertising. POQ 
18:3 p475 Fall. 

WaTSON, CAMPBELL. Video Bestirs Gains 


in Linage, Coast 4-A Told. E&P 84:44 
p 51 Oct. 27. 


conservative 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Circulation 


AnonyMous. Local Explosion Extras 
Blast Circulation Record. E&P 84:45 
p46 Nov. 3. 

Extra circulation figures of Rochester, 
N.Y., Times-Union for 33 years. 

——Sundberg Reports Promotion Trends. 
E&P 84:43 p50 Oct. 20. 

Report on survey of 74 central states 
dailies for circulation promotion. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. New Oil Daily 
Flown to 25% of Readers. E&P 84:50 
p26 Dec. 8. 

——Small Daily’s Airlift Serves Country 
Towns. E&P 84:44 p44 Oct. 27. 
HELFENSTEIN, CHARLEY. ABC Weeklies 
Give Circulation Bonus Compared 
with non-ABC, Study Proves. Nat.Pub. 

32:2 p8 Dec. 


Community Newspaper 

ANONYMous. MacArthur Ouster Tops 51 
News at Grassroots. Pub.Aux. 86:51 
pl Dec. 22. 

Non-metropolitan panel ranks year’s 
news stories. 

——Merger of NAS, APA into WNR Rati- 
fied. E&P 84:53 p10 Dec. 29. 

—tTells of Bad Business Practices. 
Tab 11:10 p3 Oct. 15. 
Account executive lashes at weekly 
editors. 

BECKMAN, C. W. “Back Shop” Dominates 
Ten Top Paying Jobs. N.Y.Wkly.Pr. 
2:4 p6 Dec. 
State-wide survey 
weeklies presented. 

Bue, O. J. Bue Suggests Trying Experi- 
ment by Abolishing Police Court Cov- 
erage. Mont. Pr.Bul. 12:11 p4 Nov. 
Montana professor suggests community 
newspapers ignore routine police news. 

DUNCAN, CHARLES T. The Community 
Newspaper: Springboard or Career? 
Nieman Rpts. 5:4 p6 Oct. 

Fetus, Paut L. Weekly Thrives on Com- 
petition with TV, Radio and a Daily. 
Am.Pr. 70:1 p12 Nov. 

SHEAD, WALTER A. Postal Rate Increase 
Passes but It’s “Victory for Weeklies.” 
Pub.Aux. 86:43 pl Oct. 27. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


ANONYMous. Court Holds Movies Outside 
Press Sphere. E&P 84:45 p28 Nov. 3. 
N. Y. court denies films protected by 
first amendment. 


Pub. 


of N.Y. State 
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Articles in American Magazines 


—Judge Weighs Evidence in Defamation 
Trials. E&P 84:52 p13 Dec. 22. 

Last of Lake Charles, La., defamation 
trials completed. 

—tLake Charles Five Ask Dismissal of 
Indictments. E&P 84:47 p10 Nov. 10. 

——Newspaper Justifies News of Indict- 
ments. E&P 84:43 p52 Oct. 20. 
Lexington, Ky., Leader protests grand 
jury news check. 

——OJAI Official Terms Peoples World 
Distribution Violates Ordinance 47, 
Making It a Misdemeanor. Calif. Pub. 
31:1 p37 Oct. 

City Attorney uses handbill ordinance 
to ban Communist paper. 


—Sharp Interrogation Marks Lorain Ap- 
peal. E&P 84:43 p8 Oct. 20 
Supreme court justices ask “Do pub- 
lishers have to accept ads?” 


——Two Lake Charles Trials Ended; Three 
Set for Dec. 19. E&P 84:51 p12 
Dec. 15. 

Testimony in Kenneth L. Dixon case 
reviewed. 


BuTLER, JAMES J. Supreme Court Sustains 
Lorain Journal Injunction. E&P 84:51 
p7 Dec. 15. 
Attempted monopoly found in ban on 
advertisers who used radio. 


NEWELL, THOMAS M., and ALBERT PICK- 
ERELL. California’s Retraction Statute: 
License to Libel? JQ 28:4 p474 Fall. 


SHAINMARK, LEO. Free Press Precedent in 
Puerto Rico Decision. E&P 84:47 p66 
Nov. 17. 


Wen, GiBert H. Advertising Is Inter- 
state Commerce: Its Contracts Are 
Subject to Anti-trust Laws. PI 237:12 
p32 Dec. 21. 

Implications of the Lorain, Ohio, case. 


Criticism and Defense of Press 


ANoNyMous. Crider Quits Herald Over 
Taft Criticism. E&P 84:48 p10 Nov. 
24. 

John H. Crider resigns as editor of 
Boston Herald. 


——Defenders of Books and Public Schools 
Analyze Recent Attacks. Pub.Wkly. 
160:13 p1381 Sept. 29. 

——Editor Resigns. Time 58:14 p20 
Oct. 1. 

Accused of leftist tendencies, Angus 
Cameron quites Little, Brown. 


——Korean Coverage Warmly Debated. 
E&P 84:49 p10 Dec. 1. 

Willoughby charges and summaries of 
answers. 

——Labor Coverage Only as Good as Pub- 
lishers Allow It To Be, Loftus Tells 
Conference. Guild Rep. 39:1 p2 
Dec. 28. 

Joseph A. Loftus of N.Y. Times Wash- 
ington bureau speaks on covering 
unions. 

——Penny-Pinching Chokes Flow of For- 
eign News. Guild Rep. 18:24 p7 
Dec. 14. 

Criticism of U. S. foreign news gath- 
ering by Russell Anderson, Leland 
Stowe and Walter Kerr. 

——Shape of Things. Nation 173:17 p338 
Oct. 27. 

World War Ill Collier’s style. 

—The Coming of Peace. Reporter 5:11 
pl Nov. 27. 

News magazines and “task force re- 
porting” criticized. 

ANDERSON, R. F. News from Nowhere. 
Sat. Rev. of Lit. 34:47 p10 Nov. 17. 
Rejoinders to article 34:50 p24 Dec. 
15. 

Our vanishing corps of foreign cor- 
respondents. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. ICMA Seeks 
Educators’ Support for Carriers. E&P 
84:46 p32 Nov. 10. 

Circulation managers to seek “school 
credit for work experience” of news- 
boys. 

Brown, Rosert U. Shop Talk at Thirty. 
E&P 84:46 p72 Nov. 10. 

Leland Stowe says wire services neglect 
Iron Curtain underground sources. 
CAMPBELL, CHARLES H. Atomic Age 
Makes All News Local. Quill 39:10 

p7 Oct. 

Director of British Information service 
in Washington discusses the Press and 
public taste. 

Crane, M. Art of Criticism. Sat. Rev. of 
Lit. 34:46 p21 Nov. 10. 

DevoTo, BERNARD. Easy Chair: Crusade 
Resumed. Harpers 203:1218 p95 Nov. 
Criticism of advertising methods. 

ENGEL, L. Dangerous Dosage; Laxative 
Advertising. Nation 172:26 p609 
June 30. 

FLEMING, D. F. Colliers Wins World War 
III. Nation 173:19 p385 Nov. 10. 
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HouseMaN, J. Critics in the Aisle Seats. 
Harpers 203:1217 p16 Oct. 
Responsibility goes with the critics 
power. 

PATTERSON, CHARLES. Editorial Writers 
Discuss Publishers. E&P 84:45 p12 
Nov. 3. 

Panel at National Conference of Edi- 
torial Writers discusses relations with 
publishers. 

Paz, ALBERTO GAINZA. Tyranny Can't 
Live with a Free Press. Quill 39:11 
p7 Nov. 

Excerpts from address of La Prensa 
publisher at Northwestern University. 

SHELTON, W. Senator Morse to Col. Mc- 
Cormick. Nation 173:14 p275 Oct. 6. 
A newspaper's function in politics de- 
bated. 

STONE, I. F. New Facts on Korea. Nation 
173:24 p514 Dec. 15. 

Willoughby attack on Press exposes 
MacArthur. 

WICKLEIN, J. E. Say Something for the 
Press. Rotarian 79:10 p27 Oct. 

WILLOUGHBY, CHARLES A. The Truth 
about Korea. Cosmopolitan 131:6 p34 
Dec. 


JOURNALISM 


MacArthur's former intelligence chief 
attacks certain newsmen and news- 


papers for their coverage of the Yalu 
retreat. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 


AnonyMous. All Comers Met. Time 
58:15 p77 Oct. 1. 
Hubert Mewhinney’s 
column. 

——Chicagoland on the Potomac. 
58:21 Nov. 19. 

Chicago Tribune techniques appear in 
Washington Times-Herald. 

——City Newspaper Plans for Youth. Rec- 
reation 45:7 p271 Oct. 

Campaign of N. Y. Daily Mirror. 

——Collier’s Goes to War. Newswk. 38:18 
p58 Oct. 29. 

——Collier’s Reports a War. Time 58:18 
p55 Oct. 29. 

Collier’s World War Ill preview and 
effect. 

— Five Ohio Papers Get Tape from 
Editing Service. E&P 84:51 p36 Dec. 
15. 

Automatic typesetting circuit also of- 
fers make-up, headlines service with 
no monitor facilities. 


Houston Post 


Time 


QUARTERLY 


——Labor Reporting: How Good Is It 
Now? Bus. Wk. p36 Oct. 20. 

—News Chicago Style. Newswk. 38:19 
p61 Nov. 5. 

—Touring Trouble. Time 58:17 pi02 
Oct. 22. 

Coverage mix-ups on tour of Elizabeth 
and Phillip. 

BROWN, ROBERT U. Shop Talk at Thirty. 
E&P 84:42 p72 Oct. 13. 

Play and headlines of papers on N. C. 
teletypesetter circuit. 

Carty, JaMEs W. Jr. Church News: The 
Press Programs of Selected Religious 
Institutions of Greater Chicago. Nie- 
man Rpts. 5:4 p19 Oct. 

ERWIN, Ray. Religious News Now Often 
Makes Good Page 1 Copy. E&P 84:48 
p13 Nov. 24. 

FARQUHARSON, R. A. Do Scoops Serve 
the Reader? Nieman Rpts. 5:4 p3 
Oct. 

FITZPATRICK, D. R. and IRvinG DILLiarD. 
Cartoonist to Editor and Editor to 
Cartoonist. Quill 39:10 p12 Oct. 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch editorial car- 
toon team throw light on their tech- 
nique. 

LawRENCE, W. H. Taping the Talk. N. Y. 
Times Mag. p62 Oct. 14. 

Recording the White House press con- 
ference. 

LinpDsTROM, CaRL E. The Writing Is Not 
Good Enough. Quill 39:12 p5 Dec. 
Managing editor of Hartford Courant 
declares newspapers must do more 
than attract attention. 

WATSON, CAMPBELL. Readers Talk Back 
to Paper’s Editors. E&P 84:51 p16 
Dec. 15. 

Readers advisory council helps Cali- 
fornia daily. 


Education for Journalism 


BENTEL, DwicHT. Time Plans Pro 
to Offer J-Schools. E&P 84:41 p28 
Oct. 7. 

Time representative takes part in AEJ 
session. 

BETH, ELMER F. Official Minutes of the 
1951 Convention, Association for Ed- 
ucation in Journalism. JQ 28:4 p532 
Fall. F 

Bren, WiLLiaM. Reporter Training Begins 
with Rewrite. E&P 84:47 p24 Nov. 17. 
Richmond News-Leader technique de- 
scribed to American Press Institute. 




















Articles in American Magazines 


DESMOND, ROBERT W., with RaLpH D. 
Casey, O. W. RIEGEL, and WiLBuR L. 
SCHRAMM. Report of the AEJ Com- 
mittee on Liaison with UNESCO. JQ 
28:4 p488 Fall. 

GELFAND, Lou. Why Sports Writing May 
Be Mediocre. Quill 39:10 p10 Oct. 
Only seven journalism schools offer 
sports writing courses despite huge 
readership of sports pages. 

LUMSDEN, F. M. School Newscast as a 
Project in Language Arts. Eng. Journ. 
40:7 p395 Sept. 

Luxon, NorvaL Nem. Journalism Ac- 
crediting at the End of Five Years. 
JQ 28:4 p483 Fall. 

OLSON, KENNETH E. with CHARLES Hic- 
BIE and RAYMOND B. NIxon. Report 
of AEJ Committee on Foreign Stu- 
dents and Foreign Schools of Journal- 
ism. JQ 28:4 p491 Fall. 

PRICE, WARREN C. News Notes. JQ 28:4 
p551 Fall. 

1951 Fall Registrations in journalism 
schools. 

SLATER, S. A. Not a Gossip Sheet! Nat. 
Ed. Assn. Journ. 40:7 p395 Sept. 

High school newspaper’s function. 

WALsH, EpwarD A. How Best Prepare for 
Newspaper Work? Nieman Rpts. 5:4 
p13 Oct. 

Twelve Nieman Fellows answer the 
question. 


Foreign Press and International 
Journalism 


Anonymous. AP-Like Agency Is Success- 
ful in Philippines. E&P 84:47 p26 
Nov. 17. 

—Censorship in South Africa. 
58:20 p44 Nov. 12. 

Race tension results in restriction on 
magazine imports. 

——Director Named by International Press 
Institute. E&P 84:47 p46 Nov. 17. 

E. J. B. Rose named to head Ford pro- 
ject in Geneva. 

——Draft Convention on Freedom of In- 
formation. Dept. of State Bul. 25:634 
p318 Aug. 20. 

— ECOSOC Resolution Asks Protection 
of Correspondents’ Rights. Dept. of 
State Bul. 25:634 Aug. 20. 

——Editor, Owners of Honduras Paper 
Jailed. E&P 84:48 p26 Nov. 24. 
Opposition editors in British Colony 
convicted of sedition. 


Time 


— Editors of 24 Nations Activate Insti- 
tute. E&P 84:53 p9 Dec. 29. 

First organization report of Interna- 
tional Press Institute. 

——Egypt Cancels Order to Expel AP 
Bureau Chief. E&P 84:50 p13 Dec. 8. 

——Free Polish Newsmen Convene in 
London. Guild Rep. 39:1 p6 Dec. 28. 
Estimate 50 per cent of Polish journal- 
ists have exiled themse!ves. 

——Freedom Issue in Bermuda Dates to 
1762. E&P 84:52 p10 Dec. 22. 

Right of Parliament to control publi- 
cation of proceedings challenged by 
Hamilton Gazette. 

——House Concurrent Resolution. State 
Dept. Bul. 25:637 p417 Sept. 10. 
Action in Congress on Oatis. 

——IAPA Tribunal Scores Peron in Salta 
Case. E&P 84:41 p58 Oct. 7. 

Peron formally denounced by Inter- 
American Court of Freedom for sup- 
pression of El Intransigente of Salta. 

—In Name Only. Time 58:22 p58 
Nov. 26. 

La Prensa under Peron’s control. 

——Is Japan Going to Back Thought Con- 
trol? Christian Cent. 68:41 p1116 
Oct. 3. 

—Let’s Never Forget This! E&P 84:41 
p11 Oct. 7. 

Dr. Gainza Paz Gives Detailed Report 
on Suppression of La Prensa. 

—Luis Franzini of Uruguay Elected 
IAPA President. E&P 84:43 p9 Oct. 
20. 

Peron fails to break up Inter-Ameri- 
can Press Conference. 

——Peron Prints Prensa in His Own Image. 
E&P 84:48 p11 Nov. 24. 

——Press Gag for India? Nation 173:14 
p279 Oct. 6. 

——Report on Freedom in Americas Made 

in Montevideo Meeting. E&P 84:43 
p9 Oct. 20. 
Text on Freedom of Press report of 
IAPA including day-by-day account of 
events leading to La Prensa expropria- 
tion. 3 

— Story of the Secret Telephone Line. 
State Dept. Bul. 25:639 p489 Sept. 24. 
A Communist technique at the Oatis 
trial. 

—Tass Dispatch Costs ‘Worker’ $14,000 
Plus. E&P 84:45 p30 Nov. 3. 
London Daily Worker loses libel suit 
to Gen. Anders. 
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——U. N. Can Act on Oatis Case, Lawyers 
Say. E&P 84:46 p42 Nov. 10. 

N. Y. C. Bar Association committee 
report advocates action under human 
rights sections. 

—vU. S. Reiterates Position on Czech 
Protests to Radio Free Europe Pro- 
grams and Charges of Border Vio- 
lations. State Dept. Bul. 25:637 p417 
Sept. 10. 

— World Federation of Newsmen Ap- 
proved at Paris Conference. Guild 
Rep. 18:21 pl Oct. 26. 

—wWorld Union of Newsmen Weighed at 
Paris Meeting. Guild Rep. 18:20 pl 
Oct. 12. 

BoLLEs, B. Will U. S. Trade Move the 
Czechs? For. Pol. Bul. 31:3 p3 
Oct. 15. 

Restrictions on trade in effort to free 
Oatis. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Gainza Paz 
Tells La Prensa’s Fate. E&P 84:41 
p56 Oct. 7. 

CALDWELL, WILLIAM S. Public Opinion, 
Propaganda Focused in Italian Jour- 
nalism Institute. JQ 28:4 p494 Fall. 

FincH, Percy. Reds Get China Daily, 
Send Two Men to Graves. E&P 84:46 
pl8 Nov. 10. 

North China Daily News closes after 
2 years under Reds. 

Fry, J. L. Oatis Trial. 

p280 Oct. 6. 


FRAYNE, Pat. World Newsmen Congress 
Credit to Martin, says Frayne. Guild 
Rep. 18:22 p6 Nov. 9. 

Behind the scenes at the organization 
of the International Federation of 
Journalists. 

Graves, LEMUEL E. Jr. French Newsmen 
Take Cue from Congress Proposal. 
Guild Rep. 18:22 p3 Nov. 9. 
Situation of the four French journal- 
ism unions reviewed. 

LANGELAAN, G. New Federation of Jour- 
nalists’ Unions Set Up. E&P 84:44 p48 
Oct. 27. 

Preparatory committee of non-Com- 
munist unions meets in Paris. 

LARSON, HowarbD E. Foreign Press Under 
Handicap in Sweden. E&P 84:41 p20 
Oct. 7. 


RASKIN, A. H. Report on Moscow’s Re- 
porters in America. N. Y. Times 
Mag. p15 Nov. 4. 


Nation 173:14 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Rose, EpirH. Document from a Police 
State. Reporter 5:11 p26 Nov. 27. 
The Bravo case: What the Argentine 
Press could not report. 

WILLENS, Doris. Beaverbrook’s Papers 
Take in $27,000,000. E&P 84:50 p32 
Dec. 8. 

——“Mister Bart” Walks Alone into Re- 
tirement. E&P 84:53 p13 Dec. 29. 

H. Guy Bartholomew retires as chair- 
man of London’s Daily Mirror. 

—wWill Churchill Continue Suit for Libel? 
E&P 84:45 p8 Nov. 3. 

Churchill v. Daily Mirror. 

WYNN, WILTON. Egypt Learns Lesson, 
Strains to Help Press. E&P 84:47 p54 
Nov. 17. 

Egyptians, British stage public relations 
contest in Cairo. 


Government and the Press 


ANONYMOUS. AP Beaten on ‘Peace’ 
Catches HST for It. E&P 84:50 p10 
Dec. 8. 

Aftermath of AP Korea “cease-fire” 


controversy. 

——Barring the Door. Time 58:15 p50 
Oct. 8. 
President’s order restricts government 
news. 


——Democracy Can’t Endure if Truth is 
Top Secret. Sat. Ev. Post 224:19 p10 
Nov. 10. 

—Dr. Cross Favors Law on Record In- 
spection. E&P 84:50 p18 Dec. 8. 
Harold L. Cross report to ASNE on 
freedom of information. 

——Editors Won’t Rewrite Gag, But Tru- 
man Sticks to Idea. E&P 84:52 p9 
Dec. 22. 

Letters of President, APME, and SDX 
in regard to government information 
order. 

——Embarrassing Half Hour. Time 58:16 
p24 Oct. 15. 

Truman criticizes Press handling of se- 
curity order. 

——FTC Primed to Use New Anti-Merger 
Law. E&P 84:48 p8 Nov. 24. 

—Hutchinson Describes Jap Surrender 
Scoop. E&P 84:47 pl2 Nov. 17. 
INS man tells of coding and security 
background of VJ Day. 

——Jones Wants Law to Give Access to 
Federal Records. E&P 84:47 p7 Nov. 
17. 

ASNE president cites research by Har- 
old L. Cross. 
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Articles in American Magazines 


——Military Suspends Recruiting Ad Pro- 
gram. PI 237:3 p8 Oct. 19. 

——Newsmen Fight Suppression by Of- 
ficials. E&P 84:42 p67 Oct. 13. 
World round-up of difficulties of news- 
men. 

——One Sure Way to Cause a Big Blow- 
up. Collier’s 128:19 p74 Nov. 10. 
Warning against withholding of in- 
formation. 

——Papers to Sue County for Full Fiscal 
Record. E&P 84:48 p15 Nov. 24. 
——Sawyer Asks Panel to Define Secur- 

ity. E&P 84:42 p8 Oct. 13. 
Commerce Secretary says newspapers 
should help define restricted informa- 
tion. 

——Senators Abide by Link’s Stand to 
Guard Source. E&P 84:41 p57 Oct. 7. 
Ted Link of St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
refuses source of Boyle story to senate 
committee. 

——'Sinister Motives’ Charged in Wash- 
ington Regulations. E&P 84:42 p7 
Oct. 13. 

PNPA told ‘Dangerous Potential’ of 
Control is press challenge. 

——State Refusal to Divulge Hospital Re- 
port Sparks Battle for Right to Pub- 
lic Information. Calif. Pub. 31:1 p4 
Oct. 

—tText of President’s statement on secur- 
ity rules at Press Conference. E&P 
84:42 p7 Oct. 13. 

——Why Not Let Russia See What Free- 
dom of the Press Is Like? Sat. Ev. 
Post 224:20 p10 Nov. 17. 


Assury, H. The Day Mencken Broke 
the Law. Am. Mercury 73:334 p62 
Oct. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Editors Declare 
Public Losing Freedom by Default. 
E&P 84:41 p9 Oct. 7. 

Northwestern U. Forum Vigorously 
Condemns Truman’s Security Rules. 
BROWN, ROBERT U. Shop Talk at Thirty. 

E&P 84:51 p80 Dec. 15. 
Aviation Week starts censorship ex- 
periment with U.S. Air Force. 

BuTLER, JAMES J. White House Is Recep- 
tive to Editors’ Plan on Secrecy. E&P 
84:43 p7 Oct. 20. 

AP editors confer at White House on 
definitions and appeals procedure. 
Fuess, C. M. Hot Words on Capitol Hill. 
Sat. Rev. of Lit. 34:40 p13 Oct. 6. 


GaLLup, GEORGE. What We Don’t Know 
Can Hurt Us. N. Y. Times Mag. p12 
Nov. 4. 

Gites, RICHARD Y. Why Does Congress 
Frown on Paid Advertising for Re- 
cruits? PI 237:4 p40 Oct. 26. 

Kany, HowarbD L. Face to Face in Foggy 
Bottom. Quill 39:11 p10 Nov. 
Former MacArthur aide is appoint- 
ment liaison officer between newsmen 
and State Department. 

POLLARD, JAMES E. President Truman and 
the Press. JQ 28:4 p457 Fall. 

Review of Truman and Press during 
first six years of the administration. 
Pope, James S. “The Cult of Secrecy.” 

Nieman Rpts. 5:4 p8 Oct. 
Chairman of the Committee on Free- 
dom of the Press of ASNE discusses 
government information. 

RAYMOND, ALLEN. News the People Can’t 
Get. Reporter 5:7 p26 Oct. 2. 
Round-up of U. S. news stops and 
comparison with British. 

SAWYER, CHARLES. Too Much Informa- 
tion Given Out. Ohio Nwspr. 33:2 pl 
Nov. 

Sec. of Commerce comments on gov- 
ernment news orders in Philadelphia 
speech Oct. 9. 

VaN Doren, Mark. If Anybody Wants to 
Know. Am. Schir. 20:4 p396 Oct. 
WATSON, CAMPBELL. Protest to Truman 
Voted on Censorship. E&P 84:41 p12 

Oct. 7. 
APMEA Resolution Protests Presi- 
dential Executive Order on News. 

Woop, R. H. Security and Ultimate Con- 
fusion. Av. Wk. 55:78 Oct. 15. 

The security order and scientific in- 
formation. 


History and Biography 
ANOoNyMous. Century’s Daybook. News- 
wk. 38:13 p51 Sept. 24. 
N. Y. Times celebrates its centennial. 
——“Dorothy Dix” is Dead: But Feature 
Won't Die. E&P 84:52 p14 Dec. 22. 
——Edwin L. James, N. Y. Times Man- 
aging Editor, Dies at 61. E&P 84:50 
p9 Dec. 8. 

——End of a New Yorker. Time 58:25 p84 
Dec. 17. 
Harold Ross obituary. 

—End of a Pioneer. Time 58:23 p64 
Dec. 3. 
Transradio Press folds. 
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——Hearst Housecleaning. Newswk. 38:16 
p57 Oct. 8. 

——Hundredth Birthday. New Ykr. 27:33 
p24 Sept. 29. 
N. Y. Times centennial. 

——News for the Times Staff. Time 58:26 
p45 Dec. 24. 
Turner Catledge replaces James as 
managing editor. 

— SRL Award to the New York Times. 
Sat. Rev. of Lit. 34:40 p26 Oct.6. 
——The Common Touch. Time 58:24 p64 

Dec. 10. 
The Reader’s Digest and its editors. 


—Verdicts of the Times. Time 58:16 
p51 Oct. 8. 
Excerpts from 100 years of Times criti- 
cisms. 


DanieEL, H. Koreans Were Ahead of Gu- 
tenberg. Nat. Hist. 60:10 p376 Oct. 
EMERY, Epwin. William Randolph Hearst: 
A Tentative Appraisal. JQ 28:4 p429 

Fall. 

FARQUHARSON, R. A. Hearst’s Influence on 
Canada. Nieman Rpts. 5:4 p31 Oct. 
KRAMER, D. Harold Ross’ Profile. News- 

wk. 38:20 p61 Nov. 12. 

Nevins, A. 1851-1951: Panorama of New 
York’s Press. N.Y. Times Mag. p14 
Sept. 16. 

O’HEARN, WALTER. Pearson of Canada. 
Reporter 5:13 p21 Dec. 25. 

A Liberal whom Conservative editors 
back on many foreign policies. 

WuirteE, StopparD. The Ink-Propelled Sen- 
ator. Quill 39:11 p12 Nov. 

Portrait of Senator Blair Moody and 
review of his career on Detroit News. 


Miscellaneous 


ANONYMOUS. Editors’ Page. Let’s Be Rea- 
sonable about the Red Issue. PI 237:9 
p100 Nov. 30. 

Editor discusses advertising agencies 
refusal to hire actors of alleged leftist 
sympathies. 

AULT, ALFRED L. Editor Won’t Let Fans 
Pay for Junket. E&P 84:51 p18 Dec. 
15. 

Readers contribute $2000 for report on 
Europe by Pennsylvania editor. 

GREEN, Harotp E. Annual Reports Get 
Better as More People Own Stocks. 
PI 237:4 p45 Oct. 26. 

Printers’ Ink 100 annual report study. 

SULLIVAN, F. Cliche Expert Testifies on 
the Drama. New Ykr. 27:34 p32 Oct. 
6. 





JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Newspaper Production and 
Management 

ANonyMous. ANPA Warns FCC Against 
WU Increase. E&P 84:43 p24 Oct. 20. 
Publisher protests out-of-proportion in- 
crease of press wire rates. 

——Angus Cameron Resigns from Little, 
Brown. Pub. Wkly. 160:12 p1320 
Sept. 22. 

Editor was criticized as “leftist.” 

——Commonweal and Woe. Time 58:16 
p84 Oct. 15. 

Liberal Catholic periodical operating 
at a deficit. 

——Compensation Wage Rate Increase 
Means Manufacturing Cost Rise. Pub. 
Wkly. 160:15 Oct. 13. 

——Cost Study Shows Department Per- 
cents. Nat. Pub. 32:2 p14 Dec. 
Review of second annual NEA news- 
paper cost study. 

——Directives from Hearst, Jr. Set News- 
papers’ Policies. 84:45 p11 Nov. 3. 

W. R. Hearst, Jr., comments on Davies 
settlement. 


——Glowing Sunset. Time 58:16 p84 Oct. 
15. 


Successful West Coast magazine. 

—How to Save Paper. Newswk. 38:16 
p58 Oct. 15. 

—Jersey Observer Folds in Newshouse 
Expansion. E&P 84:47 p11 Nov. 17. 
Newhouse chain record is reviewed. 

——Kerney Buys Mill to Make Newsprint 
for So. America. E&P 84:46 p7 Nov. 
10. 

N. J. publisher to convert mill to meet 
shortage of foreign papers. 

—Labor Daily Plan Wins Backing of CIO 
Leaders. Guild Rep. 18:22 pl Nov. 9. 
Walter Reuther heads special report 
committee. 

—Linotype Chief Spikes “Printing Revo- 
lution.” E&P 84:51 p9 Dec. 15. 
Annual report of Mergenthaler Com- 
pany reviewed. 

—Little, Brown Answers Charges of 
Party Line Policy. Pub. Wkly. 160:11 
p1144 Sept. 15. 

——-Magazine for Special Men. Time 58: 
18 p55 Oct. 29. 

Gentry aims at elite male audience. 

——Profit Sharing Works on Loeb News- 
paper. E&P 84:52 p49 Dec. 22. 

——Quality Loss in Newspaper Microfilm. 
Lib. Journ. 76:1949 Nov. 15. 





Articles in American Magazines 


——Tass Monitor Closing Hits News 
Groups. E&P 84:42 p60 Oct. 13. Also 
E&P 84:43 p64 Oct. 20. 

Problem of Soviet texts hits AP, UP, 
INS with closing of London monitor- 
ing station. 

——Trustees Fight Forced Sale of Toronto 
Star. E&P 84:48 p32 Nov. 24. 

——United Press Buys Acme, Adds News- 
picture Service. E&P 84:53 p7 Dec. 29. 

——United Press Starts New Television 
Service. E&P 84:43 p48 Oct. 20. 

DRAGONETTI, JOSEPH W. Promotion Men 
Given Major Task with TV. E&P 84: 
45 p10 Nov. 3. 

NNPA clinic discusses TV competition. 

Erwin, Ray. A New Daily Paper Grows 
in Brooklyn. E&P 84:53 p18 Dec. 29. 

Hitt, MERRICK M, Problems of ITU Pa- 
pers Discussed by Ex-Publisher. 84:45 
p9 Nov. 3. 

ITU publishes discusses establishment 
of News-Digest chain. 

JACKSON, RUTH. Iowan Reviews “String- 
ers’” Pay. Pub. Aux. 86:44 pl Nov. 3. 
Review of research on correspondents 
of lowa papers. 

SCHWITZER, G. Women’s Magazines Come 
of Age. Writer 64:10 p326 Oct. 

WALKER, JeRRY. Canadian Newsprint 
Mills See Demand Tapering Off. E&P 
84:50 p7 Dec. 8. 

Production and profit figures for 1949- 
1950 cited. 

——1960 Newsprint Demand of 7,000,000 

Tons Seen. E&P 84:41 p7 Oct. 7. 


Pictorial Journalism 


CoLLinGs, James L. Costa Proposes Plan 
to Stop Press Attacks. E&P 84:44 p52 
Oct. 27. 

Plan offered to deter physical attacks 
on newsmen. 

——George Hearst Follows in Dad’s Photo 
Steps. E&P 84:47 p62 Nov. 17. 

GrieRSON, S., and W. M. AMUNDSON. 
Open Season on Press Photographers. 
Am. Phtgrpy. 45:7 p395 July. Discus- 
sion 45:10 p582 Oct. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 


ANONYMOuS. Anti-Communism in a Shat- 
tered World. Cmnwl. 55:1 p3 Oct. 12. 
——Ho Hum Department. New Ykr. 27:39 
p172 Nov. 17. 
Martin Chuzzlewit returns to America. 
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——How Wrong Can You Be? Collier's 
128:15 p74 Oct. 13. 

Russian propaganda analyzed. 

—Information by Balloon. Pub. Rel. 
Journ. 7:9 p10 Oct. 

Illustrations and text on Crusade for 
Freedom pamphlet offensive in eastern 
Europe. 

——Inquirer Given Credit for Ousting Ma- 
chine. E&P 84:46 p13 Nov. 10. 
Philadelphia paper backs winning 
Democrats. 

——lIntellectual Freedom Stressed. 
Wkly. 160:19 p1887 Nov. 10. 
Herald Tribune Forum. 


——Press Relations. Cmnwl. 55:2 p28 Oct. 
19. 


BARRETT, EDwarD W. New Transmitter 
Project to Combat Kremlin Aggression. 
State Dept. Bul. 25:641 p582 Oct. 8. 
Excerpts from Sept. 25 address. 

BECHTEL, GEorGE H. Editors Like Ike but 
See Truman Victory. Pub. Aux. 86:45 
pl Nov. 10; also Pub. Aux. 86:46 pl 
Nov. 17. 

Publishers’ Auxiliary survey of editors’ 
presidential predictions. 


BINGHAM, ROBERT K. Comrade Joe and 
the VFW. Reporter 5:7 p38 Oct. 2. 
Senator McCarthy speaks and checks 
facts with reporters. 


BRECHER, R. L. Truth as a Weapon of the 
Free World. Anls. of Am. Ac. 278:3 
pl Nov. 

CaTER, DoucLass. What’s Wrong with the 
State Department? Reporter 5:10 p14 
Nov. 13. 

Department’s difficulties discussed in- 
cluding public information troubles. 
CONINE, ERNEST. “Psywar” Makes Truth 
Serve as Bullets. Quill 39:10 p8 Oct. 
Review of recent psychological war- 

fare developments in U.S. Army. 


Davin, J. P. How to Win Countries and 
Influence People. UN World 5:10 p18 
Oct. 

DEUTSCHER, Isaac. A Soviet Reverie. Re- 
porter 5:10 p21 Nov. 13. 

Soviet views of the future: Idealogy or 
propaganda? 

Doos, LEONARD W. Goebbels’ Principles 
of Propaganda. POQ 18:3 p419 Fall. 
Summary of principles from published 
and unpublished portions of Goebbels’ 
diary. 


Pub. 
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Duval, Louis. Motives for European 
Union on Both Sides of the Ocean. 
Reporter 5:13 p9 Dec. 25. 

Trade unions and trade federations 
manipulate people in fight for the legal 
instruments of power. 

Forp, J. H. The Warsaw Radio and the 
World Almanac. POQ 18:3 p549 Fall. 
Brief note on propaganda treatment of 
World Almanac errors by Warsaw 
radio. 

Gites, RICHARD Y. Inside Washington: 
Taft Ad Support Raises Tax Issue. PI 
437:10 p16 Dec. 7. 

GOSNELL, HaROLD F. Does Campaigning 
Make a Difference? POQ 14:3 p413 
Fall. 

Study of ten campaigns of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

GRIERSON, JOHN. On Robert Flaherty. 
Reporter 5:8 p31 Oct. 16. 
Commentary on documentary and 
propaganda film technique as influ- 
enced by Flaherty. 

Kiots, A. T. Trial by Television. Harp- 
ers 203:1217 p90 Oct. 

Implications of Kefauver hearings’ pub- 
licity. 

KNISKERN, M. Protestants and the Public. 
Christian Cent. 68:39 p1074 Sept. 19. 
Also 68:42 p1163 Oct. 10. 

Lane, Epcar. The Lobby Probe Revisited. 
Pub. Rel. Journ. 7:9 p14 Oct. 
Interpretation of the House Lobby 
Committee’s report by a former staff 
member. 

LAWRENCE, D. Calling Russia’s Bluff. 
U.S. N. & WR. 31:10 p80 Nov. 16. 
LittLe, A. M. G. Soviet Propaganda Ma- 
chine. State Dept. Bul. 25:636 p367 

Sept. 3. 

Lyon, JEAN. India at the Polls. Reporter 
5:11 p30 Nov. 27. 

Election symbols, 175 million voters, 
and 70 percent illiteracy. 

Nevins, A. Free Thoughts, Free Words. 
Collier’s 128:17 p40 Oct. 27. 

SHANNON, WILLIAM V. The Gaudy Twi- 
light of Harold Stassen. Reporter 5:10 
p28 Nov. 13. 

Stassen and the Jessup charges. 

Star, M. El Popolo Chinio. New Rep. 
125:18 Oct. 29. 

WANGER, WALTER F. Donald Duck and 
Diplomacy. POQ 18:3 p443 Fall. 
Producer discusses potentiality of Hol- 
lywood for disseminating democratic 
ideals abroad. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Public Relations 


ANONYMOUS. PR Question of the Month 
—“Where do you think college-level 
instruction in public relations can best 
be offered to effective?” Pub. Rel. 
Journ. 7:9 p9 Oct. 

AASEN, LaRRY. Public Relations’ Task on 
a Magazine. Quill 39:12 p6 Dec. 

BALDWIN, WILLIAM H. Training for PR. 
Pub. Rel. Journ. 7:8 p15 Sept. 

Public relations training may be identi- 
fied too closely with journalism. 

BECKER, BILL. Coverage of A-Bomb Was 
Challenge to Press. E&P 84:46 p58 
Nov. 10. 

Press and Public Relations at A-Bomb 
trial discussed. 

Burck, G. Jersey Company. Fortune 44: 
10 p108 Oct. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey's public re- 
lations policy for the long pull. 

Epson, D. Names That Annoy. Theatre 
Arts 35:11 p52 Nov. 

Theatre publicity techniques. 

FITZGERALD, STEPHEN E. Ethics. Pub. Rel. 
Journ. 7:9 pS Oct. 

A discussion and comparison of profes- 
sional codes. 

JOHNSON, GERALD W. The Women Behind 
Congress. Reporter 5:13 p33 Dec. 25. 
The Congressional secretary has to be 
a public and private relations expert. 

Lee, Burns W. Code Enforcement Ma- 
chinery Adopted. Pub. Rel. Journ. 7: 
12 p28 Dec. 20. 

Discussion and text of code enforce- 
ment machinery adopted by PRSA. 
MCINTYRE, ROBERT B. Paid Advertising 
and PR Inseparable, Says PR Man. 

E&P 84:51 p14 Dec. 15. 

NapiG, H. D. Statement of Objectives and 
Code of Ethics. Am. City 66:10 p122 
Oct. 

Standards in municipal public relations. 

PRSA EDUCATION COMMITTEE. Recom- 
mended Reading. Pub. Rel. Journ. 7: 
12 p20 Dec. 20. 

Revised public relations bibliography. 

——Report on a Survey of Public Relations 
Curricula . . . in American Universi- 
ties. Pub. Rel. Journ. 7:12 p34 Dec. 
20. 

SHEAD, WALTER A. Federal Public Rela- 
tions Faces Curtailment as Depart- 
ments Study Congressional Order. Pub. 
Aux. 86:49 pl Dec. 8. 
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Articles in American Magazines 111 


Radio and Television 

Anonymous. Bill of Rights Covers Radio, 
Court Holds. Bdestng 41:14 p23 Oct. 
8 
Important ruling by New Jersey court 
affecting broadcasters. 

——Color for Everyone? Time 58:14 p77 
Oct. 1. 

Lawrence tube permits both color and 
black and white reception. 

——Color Postponed. Time 58:18 p48 
Oct. 29. 

Defense Mobilizer Wilson’s order holds 
up Columbia production. 

——Coy Warns on Programs. Bdestg. 41: 
19 p27 Nov. 5. 

FCC Chairman warns—better taste or 
compulsory legislation. 

——lIowa Listening; Dr. Whan Finds 20% 
Rise. Bdcstg. 41:21 p46 Nov. 19. 
——Lawrence’s Color Tube. Sci. Am. 185: 

5 p33 Nov. 

——Liberty Broadcasting Co. Nation 173: 
14 p220 Oct. 6. 

— NBC Is 25 Years Old. Bdestg. 41:22 
p59 Nov. 26. 

Historical review of oldest network. 

—News Policies and Personnel; Chatfield 
Reports on Survey. Bdestg. 41:21 p98 
Nov. 19. 

——Once Around TV. Esq. 36:4 p93 Oct. 
Survey of year’s developments. 

—Regulation or Strangulation? Collier’s 
128:20 p86 Nov. 17. 

Restraint of radio and TV coverage of 
the athletic world. 

—See It Now. Time 58:22 p73 Nov. 26. 
Edward R. Murrow cuts live shots into 
TV news. 

——The Third’s Fifth. Time 58:15 p73 
Oct. 8. 

BBC’s Third Programme observes fifth 
anniversary. 

——TV in Mexico. Nswk. 38:25 p50 Dec. 
17. 

— TV Newscasts Improving. NARND 
Bul. 5:7 p4 July. 

Summary of graduate student’s thesis. 

——Weather Guesser. Time 58:10 p88 
Sept. 3. 

Chicago newsman builds 
weather program on TV. 
——What’s Next in Television. U.S. N. & 

W. Report 31:19 p38 Nov. 9. 
An interview with David Sarnoff. 


popular 


—yYou're Being Sold but You Don't 
Know It. Bus. Wk. p148 Oct. 27. 
Television advertising methods. 

ANDERSON, Bruce F. The Writer’s La- 
ment. Bdcstg. 41:20 p29 Nov. 12. 

Beatty, J. Frank. TV Code Adopted. 
Bdestg. 41:24 p23 Dec. 10. 

Includes complete text of approved TV 
Code. 

BENTON, WILLIAM. Television with a Con- 
science. Sat. Rev. of Lit. 34:34 p7 
Aug. 25. 

BROWN, DONALD E. Style Sheet for Radio 
News. Bdcstg. 41:7 p87 Aug. 13. 

BRUCE, ROBERT M. Local News Shows 
Attract Advertisers. NARND Bul. 5: 
12 pl Dec. 

BucCHSsBAUM, W. H. RCA Tri-color Tube. 
Radio and TV News 46:5 p52 Nov. 
—Synchronizing the Color Wheel. Radio 

and TV News 46:4 p43 Oct. 

Carson, S. On the Air. New Rep. 125:20 
p21 Nov. 12. 

Television laws and regulations. 

CarTER, Roy E. Jr. Radio Editorializing 
Aboard the “New Mayflower.” JQ 28: 
4 p469 Fall. 

Survey shows few broadcasters use new 
freedom to “editorialize.” 

CHATFIELD, CHARLES J. Radio Edition of 
the Weekly Press. Quill 39:12 p8 Dec. 
New York rural network joins with 
weeklies for new type of program. 

CLARK, HERBERT M. Peron-Style Video to 
Bow. Bdcstg. 41:16 p28 Oct. 15. 
Report on introduction of television in 
Argentina. 

CONN, Harry. World’s Greatest Commen- 
tator. New Rep. 125:11 p15 Sept. 10. 
Biographical sketch of Frank Edwards, 
radio commentator. 

GEIGER, THEODOR. A Radio Test of Mu- 
sical Taste. POQ 18:3 p453 Fall. 
Review of listener research study of 
Danish Broadcasting Service. 

Gray, ALBERT WoopruFF. Broadcasting 
Dilemma: If Candidate Defames. E&P 
84:51 p69 Dec. 15. 

FCC stresses that stations must not 
censor political broadcasts. 

F.ENRY, BILL. Writing 5-Minute Newscast 

' Hard Work. INS Nwsctr. 6:3 p2 Nov.- 
Dec. 

HESLEP, CHARTER. The Atom on the Air. 
Bdestg. 41:15 p26 Oct. 8. 

Report by AEC Public Information 
Chief. 
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Husser_, P. Texas Oil on Troubled Air 
Waves. Nation 173:18 p370 Nov. 3. 
Hugh Roy Cullen money in Liberty 
Broadcasting Co. 

JAMES, EpDwIN H. How to Stay Out of 
Jail. Bdestg. 41:21 p25 Nov. 19. 
Advice on political broadcasting. 

KEMPER, RAYMOND A. Impact! Bdestg. 
41:14 p25 Oct. 1. 

Report on radio listening in a television 
city. 

KLots, ALLEN T. Trial by Television. 
Harper’s 203:1217 p90 Oct. 
Implications of Kefauver hearings on 
r= 

Marks, LEONARD H. Problems in Apply- 
ing for a Television Station. TV 8:9 
p27 Sept. 

OBERLIN, RICHARD. TV Different Abroad. 
Bdestg. 41:22 p116 Nov. 26. 

RUBICAM, RAYMOND and Maurice B. 
MITCHELL. Can TV Survive Advertis- 
ing? Sat. Rev. of Lit. 34:44 p24 Nov. 
3. 


A debate on the “Benton Plan.” 

SARNOFF, D. What’s Next in TV (inter- 
view). U.S. N&WR. 31:9 p38 Nov. 9. 
Correction 31:10 p49 Nov. 16. 

SELDES, GILBERT. Benton Bill Puts TV on 
Defensive—Again. PI 237:10 p43 
Dec. 7. 

Senator Benton advocates 
Advisory Board” 
and FCC. 

SMYTHE, DaLLas W. A National Policy on 
Television? POQ 18:3 p461 Fall. 

SWANSON, CHARLES E. and RosBerT L. 
Jones. Television Owning and Its Cor- 
relates. Jrnl. of Ap. Psych. 35:5 p352 
Oct. 

WALKER, JERRY. Many “Undecided” on 
TV, Few Have Needed Facts. E&P 
84:41 p67 Oct. 7. 

E&P polls newspapers on readiness to 
provide TV services. 

——Quizzical Appearance on TV Is Ques- 
tionable. E&P 84:48 p56 Nov. 24. 
Reporters appear on TV programs. 

WaymMack, W. W. Informed Reporting of 
Science News. NARND Bul. 5:12 p2 
Dec. 


“Citizens’ 
to report to Senate 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Wuite, PauL W. Few Stations Giving 
Opinions. NARND Bul. 5:11 p2 Nov. 

—-KFMB Successful in Editorial Cam- 
paign. NARND Bul. 5:12 p3 Dec. 

Wyner, Nort. Economics of Television. 
TV 8:11 p13 Nov. 


Survey Techniques and Media Analysis 


ANONYMOUS. Magazine Readership Unaf- 
fected by TV, Starch Finds. PI 237:6 
p40 Nov. 9. 

D. H. Starch survey graphs relates TV 
coverage, circulation, and newsstand 
sales. 

Coats, WENDELL J. with STEVE W. MuL- 
KEY. A Study in Newspaper Sampling. 
POQ 18:3 p532 Fall. 

Report on reliability of two objective 
newspaper samples of 50 papers each. 

FLESCH, RUDOLPH. Reader Comprehension 
of News Stories: Further Comment. 
JQ 28:4 p496 Fall. 

Comment on comprehension study by 
Philip F. Griffin. 

Jones, DorotHy B. Quantitative Analysis 
of Motion Picture Content. POQ 18:3 
p554 Fall. 

Brief description of a content analysis 
method. 

Kitt, Auice S. and Davip B. GLEICHER. 
Determinants of Voting Behavior. 
POQ 14:3 p393 Fall. 

Progress report on 1948 Elmira study 
conducted by authors together with 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld. 

NAFZIGER, RALPH O. with MALCOLM Mac- 
LEAN Jr. and WARREN ENGSTROM. 
Useful Tools for Interpreting Newspa- 
per Readership Data. JQ 28:4 p441 
Fall. 

Frequency distribution charts and fac- 
tor analysis examples from two news- 
paper studies. 

Rose, ARNOLD M. Communication and 
Participation in a Small City as Viewed 
by Its Leaders. IMOAR 5:3 p367 Fall. 
Views of 33 leaders of small New Eng- 
land city towards social participation. 

ZeEISEL, HANS. Researcher Discusses TV 
and Print Media. E&P 84:53 p40 Dec. 
29. 





“When we speak of press ‘responsibility,’ we can no longer limit consid- 
eration of the problem to our local William Allen Whites, facing as they do 
spirited competition from the oracles of the air waves and the editorialists 
of the national magazines.”—JouN S. KNIGHT, Knight Newspapers. 
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A Selected Bibliography 

From Foreign Journals 

September, October and November 1951 
Edited by J. EDWARD GERALD 
Assisted by Mitchell V. Charnley (France); William 


P. Jensen (Norway and Denmark); and Maarten 
Schneider (The Netherlands) 





Abbreviations used: D, Dagspreseen (Oslo); E, L’Echo de la Presse et de la Publicite (Paris); JJ, 
Institute of Journalists Journal (London); J, Journalist of the National Union of Journalists (London); 
JD, Journalisten (Copenhagen); JN, Journalisten (Oslo); ANN, Newspaper News (Sydney); NW, News- 
paper World (London); WPN, World’s Press News (London). 


Advertising 


Anonymous. Ad. Expenditure Goes on to 
New Records. WPN 46:1185 p8 Nov. 
30. 


— Big State Ad. Cuts Loom in Govern- 
ment Economy Drive. WPN 46:1182 
p3 Nov. 9. 

Speculation about British budget and 
retrenchment. 


—Defense de l’affiche. E 168 p6 Nov. 10. 
Bill board and outdoor advertising in 
France. 


——Inchage Increase Follows Rationing. 
ANN 23:11 pl Sept. 1. 
Statistics for Australian daily press for 
year ending June 30, 1951. 


——“L’annonce-fenétre.” E 164 p24 Sept. 
30. 


Blurb for a cutout “ad window” ap- 
pearing in Echo—a Filair-like advertis- 
ing device. 


——Proprietary Medicine Sales Not Great- 
ly Hit by National Health. WPN 46: 
1176 p15 Sept. 28. 


——What’s Happening to Our Advertising 
in Egypt? He Went There to Find Out. 
WPN 46:1184 p4 Nov. 23. 

Empson, R. H. Advertising and Market- 
ing Abroad: Spotlight on Yugoslavia. 
WPN 46:1185 p17 Nov. 30. 

PICHERIT, PrerReE. Le publicité par le 
cinéma. E 167 p19 Oct. 30. 

The state of film advertising in France. 


Comparative Journalism 


ANoNyMous. Much Is Wrong Today with 
Parts of the Press of India: Strong In- 
dictment. WPN 46:1180 p16 Oct. 26. 

INGLIss, BRIAN. The Press of Ireland. 
WPN 46:1174 pviii Sept. 14. 


Content of Communications 


ANoNnyMous. Les événements et l’opinion 
publique. E 161 p22 July 30. 
Chart shows how daily circulations 
soar when national, not foreign, news 
is emphasized. 


Education for Journalism 


ANONYMOUS. National Training Scheme 
for Journalists in January. WPN 46: 
1176 p6 Sept. 28. 

A cooperative program of education 
scheduled to begin Jan. 1, 1952. 

—Support Training Scheme, Is Call to 
Editors. WPN 46:1184 p3 Nov. 23. 

Palmer, J. L. Key to Professional Prestige 
Lies in Training of Juniors. WPN 46: 
1177 piS Oct. 5. 

A review of training for journalism in 
Great Britain. 


Freedorn of the Press 


ANonyMous. Czech Journalists Now on 
Moscow Pilgrimage. WPN 46:1181 
p16 Nov. 2. 

—Czech Reporter of Oatis Trial Flees, 
Will Tell Full Story. WPN 46:1183 
p20 Nov. 16. 
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—La justice tourne 4 vide. E 161 p6 July 
30. 
Bitter complaint against continued gov- 
ernment hold on many newspaper 
plants. 


Pearce, H. Grecory. Forum: Press 


Council Aims. 1JJ 39:396 p123 Sept.- 
Oct. 


An argument against an official press 
council. 


History and Biography 

ANONYMOUS. Mr. Brian Penton. 
23:11 pl Sept. 1. 

Death of the editor of the Sydney 
Daily Telegraph. 

——Cecil Harmsworth Saved Dr. Johnson's 
House for Fleet Street. WPN 46:1180 
p10 Oct. 26. 

——Fleet Street Profile: Rev. Cyril Armi- 
tage, Vicar of St. Bride’s. WPN 46. 
1184 p22 Nov. 23. 

——How Fleet Street Fought the Flames to 


Save St. Bride’s. WPN 46:1184 p26 
Nov. 23. 


——Pepys, Johnson, Wilkes, Milton All 
Lived in St. Bride’s Parish. WPN 44: 
1184 p25 Nov. 23. 


— Restored St. Bride’s Will Perpetuate 
Church’s Long Association with Press. 
WPN 46:1177 p4 Oct. 5. 

New Bridge Street church to be rebuilt 
from Wren’s original plans. 

——St. Bride’s Will Play Leadering Role in 
Fleet Street Life. WPN 46:1184 p25 
Nov. 23. 

——St. Bride’s Resurgence: Vision of the 
Future After 800 Years of History. 
WPN 46:1184 p23 Nov. 23. 

——St. Bride’s Will Border the New Lud- 
gate Circus in Fresh Majesty. WPN 
46:1184 p24 Nov. 23. 

VARWELL, JoHN H. Sixty Years in Jour- 
nalism. WPN 46:1173 p18 Sept. 7. 


ANN 


International News Coverage 


ANONYMOUS. Wide Coverage by Foreign 
Press in Egypt. WPN 46:1185 p23 
Nov. 30. 

Levy, Paut-M.-G. Les services de presse 
au Conseil de l’Europe. E 162 p8 
Sept. 10. 

The Council's information director 
promises “information, not propagan- 
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MUSNIK, BERNARD. Lettre de New-York. 
E 163 p6 Sept. 20. 
First monthly letter from Echo’s new- 
ly-established New York bureau. 


Labor Problems and Trade Unionism 


ANoNnyMous. Bradley Heads Ballot on 
Two Counts: 1,326 Majority. J 34:9 
p137 Sept.-Oct. 

Manchester Evening Chronicle man be- 
comes N. U. J. secretary. 

——Closed-Shop Issue Rouses Strong Feel- 
ings. WPN 46:1178 p12 Oct. 12. 

——Dismissal Threat on Sports Copy Ban. 
WPN 46:1175 p3 Sept. 21. 
Blacklisting of non-union copy by an 
NUJ chapel meets protest. 

——Gazette Case: the Facts. J 34:10 p156 
Nov. 

NUJ statement of closed shop case in 
which members were expelled. 

——Highlights of Our Union History: 5— 
Coming-of-Age and Code of Conduct. 
J 34:10 p160 Nov. 

Refers to National Union of Journal- 
ists, Great Britain. 

~—H. J. Bradley Elected New NUJ Secre- 
tary. WPN 46:1174 p3 Sept. 14. 

——IOJ Member Reinstated by Sunday 
Times. WPN 46:1180 p3 Oct. 26. 
NUJ ban on non-journalist sports writ- 
ers hits rival union man. 

——Kemsley Chapels Apply NUJ Sports 
Reporting Ban. WPN 46:1174 p3 
Sept. 14. 

First use of ban aimed at noted sports- 
men who write news. 

— London Forces Card Vote on IOJ- 
NUJ Wage Link. WPN 46:1178 p3 
Oct. 12. 

Institute of Journalists seeks NUJ help 
in bargaining. 

MANNING, J. L. Is the NUJ Sports Writer 
Ban a Restrictive Practice? WPN 46: 
1176 p14 Sept. 28. 


Miscellaneous 


ANONYMOUS. Forum Offers Chance to 
Discuss Journalists’ Responsibilities. 
WPN 46:1174 pS Sept. 14. 
Non-political Fleet Street group in- 
cludes noted ieft-wingers. 

—tThey Will Sit in New Parliament. 
WPN 46:1181 p4 Nov. 2. 

Journalists, printers, and advertising 
men win seats in Commons. 








Articles in Foreign Journals 


Newspaper Men's Organizations 

ANoNYMous. Annual Conference Report: 
Combating the Closed Shop. LJ 
39:397 p137 Nov. 

British Institute of Journalists seeks 
way to work with NUJ. 

——IOJ Annual Conference: Libel Law 
Reform and Press Reporting of Public 
Bodies. WPN 46:1178 p10 Oct. 12. 

——IOJ Annual Conference: Strong Call 
for Action on Formation of Voluntary 
Press Council, WPN 46:1178 p9 
Oct. 12. 

-—IOJ President’s Address: A Time of 
Ferment, and a Time for Vigilance, 
Norman Robson Tells Torquay Con- 
ference. WPN 46:1178 p28 Oct. 12. 

——Safeguard Press Freedom by Our Own 
Strength. [JJ 39:397 p149 Nov. 
Address of Norman Robson, head of 
British Institute of Journalists. 

BuNDock, C. J. At Blackpool—and Paris. 
J 34:10 p162 Nov. 

NUJ secretary reports on new union 
of western journalists. 


Newsprint 


ANONYMOUS. Why Paper Prices Are So 
High. WPN 46:1173 p20 Sept. 7. 
——High-Priced Paper and Print Have 
Killed or Damaged Forty Journals. 
WPN 46:1179 p4 Oct. 19. 

JACQUEMART, Noe. Crise du papier et 
liberté de la presse. E 161 p3 July 30. 
Echo’s editor says he believes U.S. 
“voracity” is cause of French newsprint 
shortage. 


Press Law 


ANoNyMous. Call for Libel Reform 
Speed-Up. UJ 39:397 p153 Nov. 
British professional group calls on Par- 
liament to amend libel act. 

— Comprehensive Bill to Ensure Press 
Freedom in India. WPN 46:1173 p11 
Sept. 7. 


——Critics Regard Measure as Curb on 
Freedom of Expression. WPN 46:1175 
p32 Sept. 21. 

An effort is made to delay press con- 
trol bill in India. 

—Indian Government Denies Bill Is 
Weapon Against Press. WPN 46:1178 
p24 Oct. 12. 


Problems of Communications 
Management 


ANONYMOUS. Argus Shows Loss But 
Raises Capital by Million Pounds. 
ANN 23:12 p13 Oct. 1. 

London Daily Mirror affiliate in Mel- 
bourne still expanding. 

——BBC ‘Cocks a Snook’ at Promoters. 
WPN 46:1174 p3 Sept. 14. 
Government broadcasting monopoly 
excluded from Robinson-Turpin fight. 

—For Journalists: Better Office Condi- 
tions; For Newspapers: Better Jour- 
nalists. WPN 46:1182 p14 Nov. 9. 

A view of British journalism from the 
journeyman’s viewpoint. 

——JIC Convention: “Office Printing Must 
Be Taken Seriously,” Member Warns. 
WPN 46:1180 p35 Oct. 26. 

—Macquarie Network. ANN 24:1 pl 
Nov. 

London Daily Mirror affiliate buys key 
station in Australian chain. 

— Mirror Buys Australian Radio Chain. 
WPN 46:1180 p3 Oct. 26. 

—tLe tirage des quotidiens de Paris. E 
162 p13 Sept. 10. 

Summer circulation figures of the Par- 
isian dailies—France-Soir far in the 
lead. 


Propaganda 
AnonyMous. Dorset Chronicle Sale Ends 
Red Link. WPN 46:1179 p3 Oct. 19. 
Communist-line publications in Great 
Britain looking for new printers. 





“The good teacher is an interesting man or woman. As such, he or she 
will make the work interesting for students, in just the sarne way as he or 
she talks interestingly and writes an interesting letter. Most teaching is 
done by talking. If your mind is full of lively awareness of the world, you 
will never be at loss for new points of view on your own subject. Novel 
illustrations will constantly suggest themselves to you.”—GILBERT HIGHET, 
in The Art of Teaching (Knopf, 1950). Reprinted by permission. 
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A Selected Bibliography 
From Netherlands Journals 
June to December 195! 


By MAARTEN SCHNEIDER 
Chief, Reference Department, Netherlands 
Government Information Office, The Hague; 
lecturer in journalism, Leiden University 


Abbreviations used: DJ, De Journalist (monthly 
organ of the Federation of Netherlands Journal- 
ists); Med., Mededelingen van de Nederlandse 
(1945) (monthly organ of the reestablished (1945) 
organization of the Netherlands daily nmewspa- 
pers). 


ANOoNyYMous, Artikel 7 in het geding. DJ 
Aug.-Sept. 
The problem of suspending publication 
of a newspaper by official action. 
——Canada stuurt ons het bos in 
DJ Dec. 
The consequences of present prices and 
shortage of newsprint for the Nether- 
lands journalist. 


——De Algemene Vergadering van de 
N.J.K. en de K.N.J.K. DJ Aug.-Sept. 
Annual conferences of Netherlands 
Journalists’ Circle and Netherlands 
Roman Catholic Journalists’ Circle. 

——De pers en het openbare leven. DJ 
July. 

Press and public life in Belgium. 

——Een eerste indruk van het Londense 
reclamecongres. Med., July. 

An impression of the International Ad- 
vertising Conference. 

——Londen-Symphonie. Med. June. 
Report on the fourth congress of the 
F.1EJ. 

——Nieuwe internationale journalistenor- 
ganisatie in wording. DJ Dec. 

A new international organization of 
journalists to be founded. 

——Normalisatie in het dagbladedrijf. Med. 
July. 
Normalization in 
prises. 

——Papiervoorraden, 
groot? Med. Sept. 
The problem of stocking newsprint. 

——Statistieken en grafieken van de F.LE.J. 
Med. June. 

Competitive figures of prewar and post- 
war days. 

—William Hearst overleden. Med. Aug. 
Obituary of William Hearst. 


newspaper’ enter- 


waarom en. hoe 
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CLARK, STANLEY. Reuter viert zijn hon- 
derdste verjaardag (Vervolg). Med. 
June. 

Some details from the history of Reu- 
ters news agency (Cont.). 

CREMERS WIEL, P. M. Antecedenten van 
de Tweede Kamer. DJ Dec. 

On the open sessions of the Nether- 
lands Parliament in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. 

Dieters, J. H. Advertising Council. Med. 
Nov. 

The problem of founding a Nether- 
lands Advertising Council. 

Exias, Ton. Critisch onderzoek van de 
Franse pers. DJ Dec. 

An analysis of the French press. 

HAGELEN, J. G. Het papierprobleem. Med. 
July. 

The problem of newsprint. 

EvenHuis, E. Dankbaar maar moeilijk 
werk. DJ Aug.-Sept. 

Netherlands papers and journalists in 
Indonesia. 

Kievip, HANS. Pers en radio in Brazilié. 
DJ Dec. 

Press and radio in Brazil. 

MOLENAAR, G. De dagbladpers in Indo- 
nesié. Med. June. 

Daily newspapers in Indonesia. 

VAN OPPEN, R. M. A. Justitie en pers. 
DJ Aug.-Sept. 

The relationship between judge and 
journalist. 

Van Der Ros. Christelijke journalistiek 
in het buitenland. DJ Aug.-Sept. 
Protestant journalism abroad. 

Rooy, M. Een tegengesproken bericht. DJ 
Dec. 


The Truman-Krock conflict. 

ScHOTEL, C. J. Noorwegen erkent het 
“verschoningsrecht” van de pers. Med. 
Sept. and Oct. 

The right to refuse to answer questions 
is acknowledged in Norway. 

WERKMAN, G. Nederlandse vakbroeders 
in Australié. DJ Aug.-Sept. 
Netherlands journalists in Australia. 

—Weest duidelijk, ook voor Uw lezers. 
DJ Nov. 

The necessity 
clearly. 

—Ze lezen de koppen .. . . helemaal niet. 
DJ Nov. 

A Danish inquiry into the interest in 
newspapers as shown by young people. 


to formulate news 











Constitution of the Association 
For Education in Journalism 


AS AMENDED AT THE URBANA CONVENTION, 1951 





ARTICLE 1. NAME AND PURPOSE 


Section 1. The name of the association 
shall be the Association for Education in 
Journalism (AEJ). 


Section 2. The purpose of the associa- 
tion shall be the improvement of education 
and of professional practice in the field of 
press and radio communications. To these 
ends the members undertake: 


A. 1. To encourage the adoption and use 
of high standards of training for teachers 
in the field of the mass communications 
and a system of rewards and assurances 
for the teachers adequate to support such 
standards. 

2. To encourage democratic processes 
for the sharing of power and responsibility 
in faculty-administrative relationships and 
in faculty-student relationships. 

3. To foster close relationship be- 
tween the teacher and the mass communi- 
cations industries in furtherance of the 
ideal that teachers should have broad prac- 
tical and academic knowledge. 

4. To foster research and inquiry in 
the public interest in the field of mass 
communications. 

B. To strive for responsible and ef- 
fective mass communications which will 
make possible a healthy, rational society, 
based upon reason and order and free of 
arbitrary force and fear as determinants 
of human behavior. 


C. To support, defend and maintain to 
the fullest degree consonant with peaceful 
persuasion the freedom of rational com- 
munication, holding to the faith that it is 
the truth and the pursuit of truth which 
keeps men free. 

D. To encourage everywhere the highest 
ideals of full, fair and free reporting of 
the news and to lend assistance toward 
achievement of social recognition of pro- 
fessional ethics based on these ideals. 


E. To aid in public understanding of 
and support of the mass communications 
industries inasmuch as they link the people 
to agencies of self-government and groups 
of individuals to each other. 


ARTICLE 2. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Staff members of American 
colleges and universities with the rank of 
instructor or above (or the equivalent), or 
lecturer, employed principally in journal- 
ism teaching, research or service, are 
eligible for Regular membership. Profes- 
sional men and women whose education, 
experience and reputation are satisfactory 
to a majority of the executive committee 
are eligible to become Senior Associate 
members. Graduate studenis and teachers 
below the rank of instructor are eligible 
for Junior Associate membership, but no 
person shall be classified as a graduate 
student if he is teaching more than one- 
half time and is receiving more than one- 
half the regular rate of pay. 

Section 2. The annual dues for members 
of all classes shall be in the amount fixed 
by the bylaws and shall be due and col- 
lectible as provided in the bylaws. 

Section 3. Members in good standing 
as defined by the bylaws, except for as- 
sociate members, are eligible to vote. 


ARTICLE 3. COORDINATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Section 1. Institutional memberships 
shall be provided for through coordinate 
associations, as detailed in the bylaws. Sub- 
ject to the constitution and »ylaws of 
Association for Education in Journalism, 
each coordinate association shall have re- 
sponsibility for its own affairs, including 
the expenditure of funds allotted to it. 

Section 2. Dues of institutions holding 
membership in coordinate associations 
shall be due and payable to this association 
(AEJ) and each coordinate group shall 
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receive from AEJ an allotment for carry- 
ing on its work, as provided in the bylaws. 


ARTICLE 4. MEETINGS 


Section 1. Meetings shall be held as 
provided for in the bylaws; however, no 
bylaw shall authorize any meeting of a 
coordinate group, except an emergency 
meeting, at a time or place apart from a 
regular meeting of the Association (AEJ). 


Section 2. The decisions and legislative 
actions of the association, except as other- 
wise provided for in this constitution, shall 
be effected by a majority vote of members 
present and voting at any annual or spe- 
cial meeting. 


ARTICLE 5. OFFICERS 


Section 1. Officers of the association 
shall be a president, a president-elect who 
shall serve as first vice-president, a second 
vice-president, a secretary-treasurer and 
three executive committee members se- 
lected as follows: One to be the president 
of the Association of Accredited Schools 
and Departments of Journalism, a co- 
ordinate of AEJ; one to be the president 
of the American Society of Journalism 
School Administrators, a coordinate of 
AEJ; one to be the immediate past- 
president of the Association. The officers 
shall be chosen annually in the manner 
provided by the bylaws. 


Section 2. The executive committee of 
the association shall consist of the officers 
and the committeemen provided for in 
section 1 of this article. The administra- 
tion of the affairs of the association shall 
be vested in the executive committee. This 
committee, however, shall in all respects 
be the agent of and shall be responsible to 
the general convention of the association 
(AEJ). The president of AEJ shall be 
chairman of the executive committee and 
shall be responsible for preparing and pre- 
senting an annual report to AEJ in all 
matters of policy. 


Section 3. The executive committee shall 
have power to fill all vacancies in office 
pro tempore, the person so elected by the 
committee to serve only until the next 
annual meeting of the association, except 
that in case of the death, inability to act 
or resignation of the president of AEJ, the 
president-elect shall become president to 
serve until the end of his elected term as 
president. In such an event, the duties of 
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the president-elect shall be performed by 
the second vice-president. 

Section 4. The secretary-treasurer of 
AEJ shall also be secretary-treasurer of 
each coordinate association and may ap- 
point and assign to them deputies who will 
assist him in his work. The accounting 
year for the secretary-treasurer shall begin 
January 1 and end December 31. 

Section 5. A majority of the members 
of the executive committee shall constitute 
a quorum. 

Section 6. All financial affairs of the 
association (AEJ) shall be conducted un- 
der a budget approved at the beginning of 
each fiscal year by the executive com- 
mittee. The president shall prepare the 
necessary budget and submit it in time for 
consideration and approval by the com- 
mittee at its annual meeting. The endow- 
ment funds of the association shall be 
handled outside the regular budget as pro- 
vided for in the bylaws. 

Section 7. The president shall be the 
executive officer of the association and 
shall administer its affairs, including the 
allocation and expenditure of its funds, 
with the advice and consent of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Section 8. The treasurer of the associa- 
tion shall give surety bond payable to the 
association in an amount to be determined 
by the executive committee. His accounts 
shall be audited annually. 

Section 9. Meetings of the executive 
committee may be called by the president 
at his discretion, and shall be called upon 
request of a majority of the committee. 

Section 10. In the interim between meet- 
ings, matters may be submitted to the 
executive committee by the president in 
writing, and votes cast in writing by the 
committeemen shall have the effect of a 
poll of the committee at any official meet- 
ing. Regulations for such interim actions 
may be provided in the bylaws. 

Section 11. The president and secretary- 
treasurer shall perform the duties pertain- 
ing to their respective offices and such 
other duties as may be approved by the 
executive committee. The president-elect 
shall perform the duties of the first vice- 
president. He shall become president of 
the association after expiration of his term 
as president-elect, and shall be a member 
of the executive committee for one year 
after the expiration of his term as presi- 
dent. 
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Section 12. The president, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the executive com- 
mittee, shall appoint all other officers and 
all other committees and committee mem- 
bers not otherwise provided for. Only 
members of the association shall be ap- 
pointed to boards, councils or committees, 
except as authorized by the bylaws. 

Section 13. All officers and all members 
of the executive committee shall serve for 
periods of one year, beginning January 1 
and ending December 31, or until their 
successors are elected and qualified, pro- 
vided that if the convention of the associa- 
tion be in session at the time terms of the 
officers expire, the officers responsible for 
the convention shall serve until its ad- 
journment. 


ARTICLE 6. COUNCILS AND STANDING 
COMMITTEES 


Section 1. The following councils and 
committees, and such others as may be 
authorized by the executive committee of 
the association, are established under the 
authority of the association (AEJ) and 
shall be administered as provided in the 
bylaws: 


A. The Committee on Professional 


Freedom and Responsibility in Press and 
Radio. 


B. The Council on Communications Re- 
search and the Committee on Endowment. 
C. The Council on Radio Journalism. 

D. The American Council on Education 
for Journalism and the Accrediting Com- 
mittee. 

E. The 
Teaching. 


F. The Committee on Publications of 
the Association. 

Section 2. The members and duties of 
the councils and standing committees shall 
be according to the provision therefor in 
the bylaws, except that the Accrediting 
Committee shall at all times be wholly 
under the jurisdiction of the American 
Council on Education for Journalism. 


Committee on Standards of 


ARTICLE 7. ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


Section 1. All receipts from life mem- 
berships and all gifts for endowment pur- 
poses shall, subject to the conditions 
attached thereto, constitute endowment 
funds. Such funds shall be invested and 
administered as provided in the bylaws. 
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ARTICLE 8. BYLAWS 


Section 1. Changes in the bylaws may 
be suggested by the executive committee 
at any time or by any member through 
written notice to the secretary 20 days 
before any annual meeting. Bylaws may 
be adopted and amended by simple major- 
ity vote of the members of the Associa- 
tion present and voting at any annual 
convention. Any bylaw may be suspended 
by a three-fourth vote of those present 
and voting at any meeting of the annual 
convention. 


ARTICLE 9. AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. This constitution may be 
amended by a majority vote of the mem- 
bership present and voting at any annual 
convention, provided that the proposed 
amendment be submitted in writing to all 
members at least 20 days before it is 
to be voted upon. 

Section 2. Certification by the secretary 
that notice has been given, as provided in 
Section 1 of Article 9, shall be conclusive. 


ARTICLE 10. PROMULGATION 


Section 1. This constitution and bylaws 
attached shall become effective upon a 
date fixed in a joint and concurrent resolu- 
tion of the associations participating in its 
founding. (Note—Effective date was Jan- 
uary 1, 1951.) 


ARTICLE 11. DISSOLUTION 
Section 1. This association may be dis- 
solved by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 


bership present and voting at any annual 
convention. 


BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE 1. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Classification of membership. 
Members of the association (AEJ) shall 
consist of: 

Regular members, dues $7.50 per year. 

Senior Associate members, dues $7.50 
per year. 

Junior Associate members, dues $3.50 
per year. 

Contributing members, dues $20 per 
year. 

Sustaining members, dues $100 per year. 

Life members, dues $200. 

All paid-up members shall receive the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 
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Section 2. Membership in the coor- 
dinate groups of the association and the 
annual membership dues thereof, shall be 
under terms and conditions set forth in 
their respective charters. A coordinate as- 
sociation’s annual allotment of funds from 
the AEJ treasury shall not be less than 
the amount of its contribution except by 
its consent. 

Section 3. A member in good standing 
is one whose dues are paid in advance 
for the current year. Members in arrears 
shall be notified from time to time by the 
treasurer and at the end of the associa- 
tion’s fiscal year. Members not in good 
standing thirty days after receiving a year- 
end notice of arrearage may be dropped 
by action of the executive committee. A 
person so dropped may not become a 
member again unless he pays $5 plus the 
full membership dues for the calendar 
year during which he applies to the 
secretary-treasurer for reinstatement. 

Section 4. The secretary shall issue at 
the opening session of any annual or spe- 
cial meeting a list of members in good 
standing, and only those on the list, as 
corrected at the opening meeting, shall 
be eligible to vote. 

Section 5. The executive committee 
may arrange for term or installment pay- 
ment of any class of membership dues. 


ARTICLE 2. COORDINATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Section 1. The Association of Accred- 
ited Schools and Departments of Journal- 
ism is hereby created a coordinate associa- 
tion within AEJ. 

Section 2. The American Society of 
Journalism School Administrators is here- 
by created a coordinate association within 
AE]. 

Section 3. Membership in the coor- 
dinate groups shall be by institution, with 
dues payable to the association (AEJ) 
and subject to allotment by the executive 
committee. 


Section 4. Other coordinate 


depart- 
mentals may be created by action of the 
executive committee and announcement, 
including effective date of affiliation, at any 
annual meeting. 


ARTICLE 3. COUNCILS AND COMMITTEES 


Section 1. AEJ shall elect a Council 
on Communications Research consisting 
of the editor of the JouRNALISM Quar- 
TERLY and eight members, but not more 
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than one member shall be elected from 
one institution. Members of the council 
shall hold office for four* years, or until 
their successors are elected; provided, how- 
ever, that this council shall be a continua- 
tion of the Council on Research of the As- 
sociation of Accredited Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism and that the terms 
of the members shall be according to the 
plan adopted at the 1938 election of that 
association, to wit, that in the 1938 elec- 
tion of the members of this council four 
members shall be chosen for two-year 
terms and four for four-year terms. The 
council shall choose one of its members 
as chairman. 


Section 2. The members of the Coun- 
cil on Research of the Association of Ac- 
credited Schools and Departments of 
Journalism on the date of ratification of 
this Constitution and Bylaws shall become 
members of the Council on Communica- 
tions Research of this association (AEJ) 
and shall serve out the terms to which 
they have been elected. 


Section 3. The president of AEJ shall 
appoint a subcommittee of three persons 
from the Council on Communications Re- 
search to be known as the Committee on 
Endowment and this subcommittee shall 
conduct an active campaign for funds with 
which to support significant research in 
the field of mass communications. Such 
funds shall be allotted by the Council on 
Communications Research as it sees fit, but 
the Council in its annual report shall in- 
clude a list of applicants and a list of 
grantees and describe briefly the projects 
supported. 

Section 4. AEJ shall elect five mem- 
bers to be chosen from the representatives 
of institutions holding membership in one 
of the coordinate associations to serve on 
the Council on Radio Journalism. Only 
one member from any one institution may 
be elected to serve at one time. Terms of 
office shall be for three years. The rotation 
of terms of membership shall be accord- 
ing to the scheme adopted by the Council 
on Radio Journalism of the Association 
of Accredited Schools and Departments of 
Journalism, to wit, two members shall be 


*The AATJ at 1949 convention voted to change 
the term of office from four to three years, but 
did not revise the remainder of this section to 
correspond; hence, further revision will be neces- 
sary. 
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elected for the 1946-49 term, two for the 
1947-50 term, and one for the 1948-51 
term. Beginning in 1949 this schedule shall 
be repeated every three years. 

Section 5. The members of the Coun- 
cil on Radio Journalism of the Association 
of Accredited Schools and Departments of 
Journalism at the time of the adoption of 
this Constitution and Bylaws shall become 
the members of the Council on Radio 
Journalism of AEJ and shall serve out the 
terms for which they have been elected. 


Section 6. The representatives of AEJ 
on the American Council on Education for 
Journalism and the Accrediting Committee 
shall be elected by the Association of Ac- 
credited Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism according to the constitution and 
bylaws of that association. These repre- 
sentatives shall not be subject to the au- 
thority of the Association for Education 
in Journalism except as provided in this 
Constitution and Bylaws. 


Section 7. A. A committee of five 


members shall be appointed by the presi- 
dent and shall be known as the Commit- 
tee on Teaching Standards. It shall be the 
duty of this committee to inquire diligently 
into the working conditions of members 


of AEJ and to recommend standards of 
excellence to the Association. The areas 
here listed should be the special concern 
of the committee: 


1. Standards of academic and profes- 
sional preparation for teachers in the field. 


2. Standards for tenure, promotion, 
compensation, study and research, and re- 
tirement of teachers. 


3. Minimum standards for equipment 
and facilities used in instruction and re- 
search. 


4. Standards for the guidance in the 
public interest of faculty-administrative 
relationships. 


B. The first year of operation of the 
committee, two of the members appointed 
by the president shall be designated for 
terms of three years each; two shall be 
designated for terms of two years; and 
one shall be designated for a term of one 
year. Thereafter the members of this com- 
mittee shall serve for terms of three years. 

Section 8. A. The president shall ap- 
point with the advice and consent of the 
convention assembly a committee of 
twelve members, distributed insofar as pos- 
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sible to give fair geographical representa- 
tion to each area of the country, having 
regard for the density of population and 
location of the mass communications med- 
ia, a Committee on Professional Freedom 
and Responsibility in Press and Radio. The 
committee shall investigate conditions of 
work and tenure having to do with free- 
dom to report and to print the news with- 
out fear or favor. 


B. The president shall appoint mem- 
bers of the Committee on Professional 
Freedom and Responsibility in Press and 
Radio as follows: 

Four members, including the chairman, 
for a term of three years, four members 
for a term of two years; and four mem- 
bers for a term of one year. Upon the 
expiration of the term of any member his 
successor shall be appointed and confirmed 
for a term of three years. 


Section 9. A. The JoURNALISM QuarR- 
TERLY shall be the official publication of 
AEJ and its support and adequate devel- 
opment shall be the first duty of the 
association. Allotments of funds for the 
QUARTERLY must be made before other al- 
lotments for any other expenses of the 
association. The budget of the association 
shall allot each year to the JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY at least $4 for each Regular 
member and each Senior Associate mem- 
ber, and at least $2.50 for each Junior 
Associate member. Additional funds may 
be allotted by the executive committee. 


B. The editor of the JouRNALISM QuaR- 
TERLY shall be elected by ballot at regu- 
lar official meetings of AEJ and shall hold 
office for a term of three years. If it so 
desires, the association may re-elect the 
editor when his term expires. Upon rati- 
fication of this Bylaw the editor of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY holding office un- 
der election by the Association of Ac- 
credited Schools and Departments of 
Journalism shall be declared elected editor 
by this association (AEJ) and shall serve 
out his unexpired term. 


The editor shall appoint a business man- 
ager of the JoURNALISM QUARTERLY and 
such subordinate editors or members of 
an editorial board as he may desire to 
name. He shall exercise final authority 
in connection with editorial and business 
problems, but this authority shall be ex- 
ercised subject to his responsibility to the 
association. 
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C. The president shall appoint immed- 
iately upon ratification of this Bylaw a 
committee of three persons to be known 
as the Committee on Publications. The 
member designated as chairman shall be 
appointed for a term of three years. One 
of the members shall be designated for 
a term of two years and the third member 
for a term of one year. Upon expiration 
of their terms the members and chairman 
shall be appointed for terms of three years. 
This committee shall nominate at the ap- 
propriate time a candidate or candidates 
for editor of the JoURNALISM QUARTERLY. 
In so doing the committee is directed to 
select a teacher of experience who has cul- 
tivated over a significant period of time 
wide acquaintanceship with the subject 
matter of mass communications, and who 
has demonstrated his ability to do research 
of a high order. 


Section 10. The association shall main- 
tain a Placement Bureau for use only by 
paid-up members. The executive commit- 
tee shall elect the director for a term of 
one year, determine the registration fee 
and placement commission, determine the 
salary and commissions to the director, 
and generally supervise the operation of 
the bureau. The director shall submit a 
financial report at the close of every cal- 
endar year for publication in the JouRNaL- 
ISM “UARTERLY. 


Section 11. Not later than three 
months after the close of the annual con- 
vention, the president shall appoint a nom- 
inating committee, an auditing committee, 
a place of next meeting committee, a 
resolutions committee and such other com- 
mittees as may in his judgment be neces- 
sary. The names of the chairmen and the 
members of each committee shall be pub- 
listed in the JoURNALISM QUARTERLY in the 
first available issue after appointment. 


Section 12. The committee on nom- 
inations shall present at the convention 
which ratifies these bylaws candidates for 
the offices of president, president-elect, 
second vice-president, and three members 
of the executive committee, as provided 
by the constitution. At the next annual 
meeting subsequent to the election of of- 
ficers under these bylaws and at all suc- 
ceeding annual meetings, the president- 
elect shall be elected president, and the 
nominating committee shall nominate at 
least two candidates for president-elect, 
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second vice-president and one candidate 
for the office of secretary-treasurer. The 
secretary-treasurer of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Journalism at the 
time of the ratification of this Bylaw shall 
continue in office for a period of one year 
from the ratification of this Bylaw, and at 
the expiration of his term he shall be 
eligible for renomination. 


Section 13. The committee on place of 
convention shall present all invitations and 
may make a recommendation as to choice 
of meeting place. The place of the con- 
vention shall be selected by the executive 
committee. 


Section 14. This shall be the uniform 
procedure for the nomination of all offi- 
cers and committee and council members 
provided for in Articles 5 and 6 of the 
constitution and Article 3 of the bylaws: 
Not less than 90 days before each annual 
convention the secretary of the association 
shall provide and mail to the members 
printed nomination forms for officers of the 
association for all vacancies on councils 
and committees. Such forms shall be re- 
turnable to the secretary within 15 days. 
The list of nominees for officers of the as- 
sociation obtained in this manner shall be 
presented to the committee on nomina- 
tions and it shall be the duty of that com- 
mittee to include in its nominations to the 
convention the names of the two nominees 
mentioned most frequently by the mem- 
bership at large. The committee on nomi- 
nations shall have the authority to present 
additional nominees. In the case of those 
vacancies to be filled by presidential ap- 
pointment, the list of nominees shall be 
presented to the president. In the case of 
vacancies to be filled by ballot of the con- 
vention assembly the list of nominees shall 
be presented to the committee on nomina- 
tions. Nominations to offices in the associ- 
ation shall be accompanied in all cases by 
a summary of the professional record of 
the nominee, including any services per- 
formed for the association or offices previ- 
ously held. In making appointments to the 
councils and committees the president shall 
file with each appointment a like summary 
of the professional record and service of 
the appointee. 


Section 15. The list of nominees to the 
Council on Communications Research 
shall also be submitted by the secretary 60 
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News for inclusion in this section . . 
departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . . should be sent to Profes- 
sor Price, School of Journalism, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. Notes for the next issue should reach him by April 1. 
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Ph.D. in Journalism Authorized 
At University of Minnesota 


A program leading to the doctor of 
philosophy degree in journalism has been 
authorized by the executive committee of 
the Graduate School of the University of 
Minnesota. Qualified candidates will be 
permitted to apply for admission to the 
program at the beginning of the 1952 
spring term. 

The program is intended for those 
whose academic and professional exper- 
ience qualifies them to study journalism 
on the graduate level, and who plan pro- 
fessional careers in the various fields of 
communication following their doctoral 
work. Among such careers are the teach- 
ing of journalism, communications re- 
search, and executive positions in the com- 
munications industries. As in all programs 
for the doctorate, candidates for the de- 
gree must give clear evidence of their 
ability to carry on independent original 
research. 


In the three-year program, individual 
differences in the needs and purposes of 
the candidates will be taken into account. 
With this policy in view the Minnesota 
school of journalism, which will adminis- 
ter the program under Graduate School 
guidance, provides that the candidate will 
concentrate in four of six established fields. 
A special field other than the six listed 
may on occasion have the approval of the 
school’s graduate committee and the Social 
Science Group Committee of the Graduate 
School. 


The six fields are as follows: history 
and development of communications; prop- 
aganda and public opinion; communica- 


tions and public affairs; international com- 
munications; communications research; 
and the economics of communications. 
One field from among four will be desig- 
nated as the candidate’s thesis field. 

Each field will be supported by graduate 
courses from other disciplines within the 
University; principally from the social 
science areas, but also including, where 
appropriate to an understanding and ade- 
quate knowledge of the special subject 
matter, speech, English, philosophy and 
other fields. 

In certain cases where certain types of 
inter-disciplinary research and counselling 
on the dissertation is deemed especially 
important, a co-chairmanship of the candi- 
date’s committee will be approved. In all 
other cases, a journalism faculty man who 
holds full membership on the Graduate 
faculty will preside. 

The candidate will comply with the 
usual Minnesota requirements for the doc- 
torate, including minor work. 


Casey and Olson Elected 
Service Members of ASNE 


Ralph D. Casey, director of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota School of Journalism, 
and Kenneth E. Olson, dean of the Medill 
School of Journalism at Northwestern Un- 
iversity, have been elected distinguished 
service members of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors. 

The ASNE board of directors an- 
nounced the elections in recognition of 
achievement as educators, journalistic re- 
search and writings, and service. 

Another ASNE member is Dean Carl 
Ackerman of Columbia University. 
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Additional Enrollment Figures 
Raise Journalism Major Totals 


Supplemental enrollment figures for 
1951-52 among schools and departments 
of journalism include six colleges other 
than those listed in the fall issue of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. This brings the 
total number of schools reporting to 77 out 
of 90 listed in the Editor and Publisher 
New International Yearbook to which re- 
quests for enrollment figures were sent. 
The previous high in number of reporting 
schools was 75, set in 1950. 

The six additional schools did not alter 
the trend of the earlier report, which 
showed a 10.6 percent decrease among 
journalism majors from 1950. One of the 
six reported an increase, four decreases, 
and one gave no comparative figures for 
last year. The additions, however, raised 
the total number of majors in all 77 
schools from 9,399 to 9,883. In 1950 the 
75 reporting institutions had listed 10,358 
majors. The peak enrollment was 16,619, 
set in 1948. 

Colleges to be added to the list follow. 
Figures are tabulated in this order: Total 
majors 1951; in parentheses the figures 
by class year, freshman, sophomore, jun- 
ior, senior, graduate or other explanation; 
and finally the 1950 comparative. 

Butler University—184 (68, 53, 32, 31, 
0), 192. 

University of California at Los Angeles 
—24 (all graduate), 19. 

University of North Dakota—62 (26 
upper class, 20 pre-professional, 16 spe- 
cial), no 1950 figures. 

Oklahoma City University—48 
breakdown by classes), 50. 

University of Pittsburgh—74 (0, 18, 20, 
34, 2), 78. 

Southern Methodist University—92, (22, 
20, 16, 31, 0, 3 special), 116. 


(no 


James S. Pope of Louisville Gives 
Oregon's Allen Memorial Lecture 
James S. Pope, managing editor of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal and one of the 
leaders of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors’ Committee on Freedom of 
Information, delivered the sixth annual 
Eric W. Allen Memorial Lecture on the 
University of Oregon campus February 22. 
The lecture was one of the highlights of 
the two-day annual Oregon Press Con- 
ference, sponsored by the School of Jour- 
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nalism and the Oregon Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. 

Other speakers included Brigadier Gen- 
eral Robert A. McClure, head of the U. S. 
Army Psychological Warfare branch; 
Charles A. Broaded, Seattle industrial 
management counsel; and Dean Orlando 
John Hollis of the University Law School. 

The program included a seven-speaker 
panel debate on teletypesetters and the 
problems their use presents. 


Canham Speaks at Dedication 
Of Kansas Journalism Building 


Erwin D. Canham, editor of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, spoke February 22 
at a convocation marking the dedication 
of the new building of the William Allen 
White School of Journalism and Public 
Information at the University of Kansas. 

Another speaker was Rolla Clymer, ed- 
itor of the El Dorado (Kan.) Times, who 
is a “graduate” of William Allen White’s 
staff on the Emporia Gazette. Mr. Clymer 
spoke on behalf of Kansas newspapermen. 

Mr. Canham’s talk was given as the 
annual William Allen White Lecture, held 
each February. Previous lecturers were 
James B. Reston of the New York Times 
(1950), and Ernest K. Lindley of News- 
week (1951). 

Second semester classes were held in 
the new structure beginning January 31. 


"Monitor" Editor Stresses Need 
For Papers to Seek to Do Good 

A sincere effort to help, not hurt, would 
be a good editorial policy for newspapers 
to adopt in world affairs, believes Donovan 
Richardson, chief editorial writer for the 
Christian Science Monitor for 21 years. 

Mr. Richardson made this statement 
while at the University of New Mexico 
December 10-13 as a visiting lecturer. He 
was graduated from New ‘Aexico in 1920, 
three years before he joined the Monitor 
staff. He was the University of New Mex- 
ico’s eighth Rhodes Scholar. 

Referring to press freedom, Mr. Rich- 
ardson said it would be useless “to jump 
from the frying pan of irresponsibility into 
the fire of censorship.” He said that the 
American press as a whole is doing a good 
job, “but it could do a better job if the 
public were more enlightened and could 
read more. discriminately.” 
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Washington and Lee to Direct 
A. |. du Pont Foundation Awards 
Leaders of the nation’s radio and tele- 
vision industry gathered at Washington 
and Lee University, Lexington, Va., 
November 12 to dedicate the Alfred I. du 
Pont Foundation awards to purposes in 
education. Highlighting the ceremony was 
the transfer of administration of the du 
Pont awards to Washington and Lee. In 
addition to the awards, three annual schol- 
arships in the field of communicetions are 
expected to be created. 


O. W. Riegel, director of the Lee 
Memorial Journalism Foundation, has 
been named curator of the awards. The 
grants have been made for distinguished 
public service in radio and television since 
1942. 


Among visitors at the University were 
Mrs. Jesse Ball du Pont, widow of Alfred, 
and Wayne Coy, chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission. 


Radio and television leaders at the cer- 
emony included Niles Trammell, chairman 
of the board, and Joseph H. McConnell, 
president, of the National Broadcasting 
Company; Frank White, president of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System; Frank Stan- 
ton, president of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System; Ernest Lee Jahncke, vice- 
president of the American Broadcasting 
Company; Justin Miller, chairman of the 
board of the National Association of Radio 
and Television Broadcasters; and Sol Tais- 
hoff, editor and publisher of Broadcasting. 


Washington and Lee was the first insti- 
tution in the world to offer journalistic 
instruction at the college level, during the 
presidency of General Robert E. Lee. It 
was chosen to supervise administration of 
the du Pont awards, the Alfred I. du Pont 
Foundation said, because of its “tradition- 
ally sound and universally recognized 
principles of education.” 


Under the new scholarship plan, win- 
ning radio and television stations and com- 
mentators may use the award of $1,000 
to establish scholarships or fellowships in 
communications. Award winners may se- 
lect the student and the university, subject 
only to certain eligibility requirements and 
a review by the advisory institution. In 
some instances, the scholarship value can 
be increased to cover all educational ex- 
penses from one to four years. 


$245,350 Kellogg Foundation 
Grant Awarded to Illinois 


A $245,350 grant from the W. H. 
Kellogg Foundation has increased the 
strength of the tape network of the Na- 
tional Association of Educational Broad- 
casters, with headquarters at the School 
of Journalism and Communications, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

The grant was received early in 1951, 
through the efforts of the University, and 
was made to the University in behalf of 
the NAEB. It will run for five years. 

Jim Miles, manager of Radio Station 
WBAA, Purdue University, on leave of 
absence, is executive director of the pro- 
ject. Assisting him is Richard L. Rider, 
instructor in journalism, and manager of 
the tape network. The network provides 
programs to educational radio stations 
throughout the United States. 

Funds will be used to promote the gen- 
eral improvement of radio and television 
broadcasting and to build a strong edu- 
cational radio system. Emphasis will be 
placed on bringing out undeveloped 
strength in educational stations which al- 
ready exist. 

A particular project under the grant is 
the assembling of the united resources of 
education behind several annual series of 
distinguished programs in health, civic bet- 
terment, government, international re- 
lations, history and the fine arts. 

More than 75 stations now participate 
in the tape network. 


Missouri Journalism School Gets 
Oil Portrait of Charles Ross 


Joseph Pulitzer, publisher of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, presented an oil por- 
trait of the late Charles G. Ross to the 
University of Missouri School of Journal- 
ism February 12. 

Mr. Ross, President Truman’s press sec- 
retary from 1945 until his death in Decem- 
ber 1950, was graduated from the Univer- 
sity in 1905 and was one of the earliest 
members of the School of Journalism fa- 
culty. Mr. Ross served on the Post- 
Dispatch for many years. In 1931 he won 
the Pulitzer Prize for an article on the 
outlook of the depression. Two years later 
Mr. Ross was awarded a Missouri Honor 
Award for Distinguished Service to Jour- 
nalism. 
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Oklahoma Free-Lance Writers 
Make Sales Passing $100,000 


Students and former students of the 
professional writing courses in the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma School of Journalism 
reported the sale or publication of 644 
free-lance items in 1951. Sales are es- 
timated to have brought the authors con- 
siderably in excess of $100,000. 

The total included 12 books, two of 
them being selections of the Junior Liter- 
ary Guild; 101 poems, 247 short stories, 
11 serials, 13 novels, 5 short short stories, 
2 magazine novels, 6 reprints, 7 fillers, 3 
humorous pieces, 1 essay, 60 feature stor- 
ies and 168 articles. Eight assorted prizes 
were won, two of them of $1,000 each. 

The list is incomplete, and no accounting 
is made of many items published by staff 
writers who have taken courses in the 
curriculum. Courses in professional writ- 
ing are taught by Walter Stanley Camp- 
bell (Stanley Vestal), research professor 
of English; Foster Harris, associate pro- 
fessor of journalism; and Dwight V. Swain, 
instructor in journalism. 

The annual short course in professional 
writing will be held June 3-5. Based upon 
attendance in the past, as many as 300 
persons interested in writing for publica- 
tion are expected to enroll. The short 
course deals with the marketing of non- 
fiction, fiction and poetry. 


All Dorothy Thompson's Columns 
To Be Kept on File at Syracuse 


Copies of all the columns by Dorothy 
Thompson will be housed in the School 
of Journalism at Syracuse University. Miss 
Thompson’s column, “On the Record,” 
appears in nearly 100 newspapers through- 
out the world. 

A graduate of Syracuse who received 
the bachelor’s degree in 1914, Miss 
Thompson was awarded a doctor of hu- 
manities degree in 1937. In 1939 she re- 
ceived the Syracuse University Arents 
Medal, awarded annually to an alumnus 
displaying excellence in individual fields 
of endeavor. 

Not all Miss Thompson’s columns will 
be available immediately, said Wesley C. 
Clark, acting dean of the school, who 
made arrangements to obtain them. Over 
the years, some of them have been lost. 
The columns will be placed in the jour- 
nalism library in chronological order. 
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German Newsmen in 3 Schools 
Make Extensive Tours of U. S. 

German newsmen studying this year 
under State Department-sponsored pro- 
jects at schools of journalism in the United 
States made long-distance tours of various 
regional areas during the fall and Christ- 
mas holiday period. These newsmen in- 
cluded the 9 students at the State Univer- 
sity of Montana, 10 at the University of 
Oklahoma and 8 at the University of 
Oregon. 

The Montana group made a two-week 
tour in October of Western cities to view 
press, radio and television activities. The 
Germans were accompanied by Dean 
James L. C. Ford, They visited Salt Lake 
City, San Francisco, Seattle, Spokane and 
Eugene, Ore. In Eugene the group visited 
for a day with the Oregon German stu- 
dents and journalism staff and made a 
short tour of the University of Oregon 
and environs. 

The Montana students appeared on tele- 
vision and radio programs and participated 
in panel discussions. 

The eight Germans at Oregon visited 
Los Angeles and San Francisco during an 
extended Christmas vacation. They were 
accompanied by Dean Gordon A. Sabine 
and Robert B. Frazier, staff reporter of 
the Eugene Register-Guard who is co- 
ordinator of the foreign student program. 
In October the Germans made a 1,000- 
mile trip in a circling of all of Eastern 
Oregon. The were accompanied by Pro- 
fessors Charles T. Duncan and Warren C. 
Price. 

The 10 who are studying at Oklahoma 
spent the Christmas holidays touring Lou- 
isiana, Texas and New Mexico. They made 
a 2,500-mile trip by rail. The students ob- 
tained first-hand glimpses of the com- 
merce, industries, agriculture and culture 
of the area. They stopped in New Orleans, 
Houston, San Antonio, Dallas, El Paso, 
Albuquerque and Santa Fe. From Santa 
Fe they made a 150-mile automobile trip 
to Taos and other pueblos of northern 
New Mexico. Earlier in the fall the Okla- 
homa students visited various sections of 
Oklahoma. They were accompanied by 
Professor John T. Whitaker, program co- 
ordinator. 

Arrangements for the visitors were dis- 
cussed by representatives of the partici- 
pating schools at the AEJ convention in 


August. 
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Veterans’ Administration Award 
Given Theta Sigma Phi Member 


An award by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion has been conferred upon Mrs. Everett 
Fontaine, Barrington, Ill., originator of 
the “Writers’ Aide Program” which now 
is a service project of Theta Sigma Phi, 
national fraternity for women in journal- 
ism. 

Mrs. Fontaine, a charter member of 
Theta Sigma Phi at the University of 
Illinois, started the plan six years ago as 
a project in the Chicago area. The work 
has become an important service for re- 
habilitation of veterans. 

Carl R. Gray Jr., Washington, D.C., 
veterans’ administrator, honored Mrs. Fon- 
taine at a ceremony in Chicago for “out- 
standing service to hospitalized veterans.” 

Through the program, professionals in 
various writing fields give assistance and 
advice to patients in veterans’ hospitals 
who desire to write—as a hobby, or even- 
tually as a profession. Scores of Theta 
Sigma Phi members have become writers’ 
aides for veterans. Chapters “adopt” VA 
hospitals in their areas. Members in whose 
districts there are no such institutions serve 
patients through mail service. 
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Special Communications Courses 
On Minnesota Summer Program 

Two special summer-session courses in 
mass communications and a short course 
for high-school newspaper and yearbook 
advisers have been announced by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota School of Journalism. 
In addition, the school will offer 16 regu- 
lar courses, including 11 carrying graduate 
credit. 

“Advanced Research in Printed Media” 
will be open to summer students with 
thorough training in communications and 
some knowledge of the tools of research. 
The seminar will be designed primarily for 
college and university journalism teachers 
and research workers from newspapers, 
magazines, press associations and adver- 
tising organizations. 

“Education and the Mass Media” has 
been developed to serve particular needs 
of those who use the media in the class- 
room and who need systematic knowl- 
edge of the mass communication proc- 
esses. The course will hold special value 
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for those who direct study groups, for ad- 
vanced social studies students and for those 
in professional communications work who 
have not had recent journalism school 
training. 

Both courses will be offered during the 
first summer term, June 16 to July 25, to- 
gether with nine other courses. 


The short course for high-school jour- 
nalism teachers and advisers will be held 
June 18-27 under the direction of Profes- 
sor Fred L. Kildow. It will be sponsored 
by the National Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion and the National Association of Jour- 
nalism Directors, in conjunction with the 
School of Journalism and the Extension 
Division. 


Public Relations Executives 
Give 14 Lectures at Maryland 


A series of 14 public lectures by nine 
of the leading public relations executives 
of Washington, D. C., was presented this 
past fall by the University of Maryland 
Department of Journalism and Public Re- 
lations. 


The visits were made possible through 
the cooperation of the Washington chapter 
of the Public Relations Society of Amer- 
ica. The society’s committee for the series 
was headed by Allen Wagner, assistant to 
the chairman, U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission. He cooperated with Professor 
Donald W. Krimel of the Department of 
Journalism. 


Carroll Coleman, Typographer 
At lowa, Prints Four New Books 


Professor Carroll Coleman, head of the 
typographic laboratory at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, has completed printing 
four new books at his home press, the 
Prairie Press, in Iowa City. 

Books published by Mr. Coleman in- 
clude October Sheaf, a group of poems 
by George Brandon Saul; American 
Sampler, an anthology of contemporary 
poetry edited by Francis Coleman Rosen- 
berger; and In That Far Land, a book of 
poems by Mark Van Doren. 

Mr. Coleman also has printed a new 
translation of Heinrich Heine’s North Sea 
Poems for New Directions Publishers. 
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Dennis, Ex-Journalism Teacher, 
Joins Editorial Writing Staff 


After 18 months of service as special 
assistant to the United States commissioner 
of education in Washington, D. C., Larry 
Dennis has joined the editorial writing 
staff of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune. 


Before going to Washington he had 
been an associate professor of journalism 
at Kansas State College and an instructor 
in journalism and political science at the 
State University of Iowa. He received a 
bachelor’s degree in English from Iowa 
State Teachers College in 1940 and a 
Master’s degree in journalism from the 
University of Minnesota in 1942. 

Mr. Dennis is a candidate for the doc- 
torate at the State University of Iowa. 


17 Schools of Journalism 
Announce Changes in Staffs 


Late fall and winter staff announce- 
ments among schools and departments of 
journalism involve 17 institutions this year. 
an unusually large number in comparison 
with previous years. The changes include 
new appointments, promotions, grants of 
and returns from leave, and a number of 
other matters. Listed alphabetically, they 
are: 


University of California at Los Angeles 
—Washington Ramsdell, editorial page ed- 
itor of the Los Angeles Times, appointed 
lecturer in “Copy Editing,” to succeed 
Lawrence M. Dorris, who resigned to take 
a trip to Europe. Robert R. Kirsch of the 
Hollywood Citizen-News and Adela Rog- 
ers St. Johns, noted Hearst writer, ap- 
pointed lecturers in journalism. Ivan In- 
nerst, graduate of the Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, and 
Warren R. Hughes, graduate of the UCLA 
Department of Journalism, appointed 
teaching assistants. 


Florida State University—William Ross 
Slaughter, for 17 years a member of the 
faculty of the Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, appointed visit- 
ing professor of journalism at Florida 
State. As acting director of the Medill 
School and later as director of the eve- 
ning division in Chicago, Mr. Slaughter 
did much to develop the magazine se- 
quence there and courses in public rela- 
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tions. He replaces Professor Richard B. 
Eide, on leave of absence in Norway as 
a public affairs officer for the State De- 
partment. 


Furman University—Ira L. Baker ap- 
pointed head of Department of Journal- 
ism succeeding Arthur Edward Cobb, who 
has returned to newspaper work in Flor- 
ida. Professor Baker was formerly a mem- 
ber of the English department and as- 
sistant extension editor at North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


Iowa State College—Harry Heath, on 
leave of absence for 15 months as a cap- 
tain with the Army in Washington, D. C., 
is expected to return to his duties in the 
Department of Technical Journalism soon. 
He will devote a part of his time to re- 
search work with Iowa State’s WOI-TV, 
AM and FM. 

Dwight Bannister, former publisher of 
the Decorah (Ia.) Journal, appointed an 
assistant professor of journalism. A grad- 
uate of the Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, Mr. Bannister 
has has 23 years of newspaper and ad- 
vertising experience in Ohio, Chicago and 
Iowa. 

Mrs. Gwen Haws, instructor in journal- 
ism, resigned. She will move to Minne- 
apolis, where her husband is a member 
of the University of Minnesota staff. J. 
Parry Dodds, assistant professor of jour- 
nalism, resigned to take a research posi- 
tion with Meredith Publications in Des 
Moines. 

Marshall Souers, of Meredith Publica- 
tions in Des Moines, appointed a lecturer 
on the Technical Journalism staff to suc- 
ceed John Carter, also of the Meredith 
Publications, who has been called to 
active duty with the Navy. 

Margaret McKeegan appointed assistant 
extension editor in charge of “Your Home 
Hour,” a television program sponsored 
by the Resident and Extension Home Eco- 
nomics Division. Miss McKeegan former- 
ly was employed by the Rath Packing 
Company, Waterloo, Ia.; C. H. Swanson 
& Sons, Omaha; and the Poultry and Egg 
National Board. 

J. Price Gittinger appointed a graduate 
assistant after a year spent as a Rhodes 
Scholar at Wye College, England. 


University of Kansas—Calder M. Pick- 
ett, former Salt Lake City newspaper man 
and for two years a journalism staff mem- 
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ber at the University of Denver, appointed 
assistant professor of journalism. He re- 
ceived the bachelor’s degree from Utah 
State Agricultural College in 1944 and 
the master’s degree from the Medill School 
of Journalism, Northwestern University, 
in 1949. He is teaching courses in report- 
ing, editing and editorial writing. 

Robert B. Wentworth appointed assistant 
professor of advertising in fall. Professor 
Wentworth received the bachelor’s degree 
from Northeastern University, Boston, in 
1935, a master of education degree from 
Boston University in 1936, and a master 
of science in mass communications from 
the University of Illinois in 1949. He has 
taught at Bridgeport University, the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, the University of Il- 
linois and the University of Tennessee. He 
will teach at Kansas courses in “Elements 
of Advertising,” “Advertising Copy” and 
“Advertising Campaigns.” 


Lincoln University—James N. Saunders, 
journalism graduate of the University of 
Illinois, appointed journalism librarian and 
assistant instructor in journalism. 

Lee S. Cole and Consuelo C. Young, 
both assistant professsors of journalism, 
both promoted to associate professorships. 


Long Island University—Gordon Gra- 
ham, a member of the staff of Fairchild 
Publications, appointed an instructor in 
journalism. 


University of Minnesota—Jack B. Has- 
kins, research assistant in the School of 
Journalism, appointed an instructor dur- 
ing the winter term to teach sections in 
the news editing sequence. A candidate 
for the Ph. D. degree, Mr. Haskins is a 
journalism graduate of the University of 
Georgia and holds a master’s degree in 
journalism from Emory University. 

Professor Truman Pouncey of the Uni- 
verstiy of Houston, who is a candidate 
for the Ph. D. degree, appointed a part- 
time lecturer. Professor Pouncey taught 
news photography during the winter term. 


Universtiy of Missouri—Dean Emeritus 
Frank L. Mott returned to teaching duties 
February 1 after a one-semester sabbatical 
leave. Dr. Mott has completed a volume 
for the Library of Congress series in 
American Civilization entitled The News 
of America. He also has been working 
on the fourth volume of his Pulitzer 
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prize-winning History of American Maga- 
zines. 


Ohio University—Miss Vera W. Gilles- 
pie appointed assistant professor of jour- 
nalism. For four and one-half years she 
has been on the journalism staff of the 
University of Texas. She has a bachelor’s 
degree from the University of Kentucky 
and a master’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Minesota. She is a former editor of 
the Richmond (Ky.) Daily Register and 
she has taught also at Oklahoma A. & M. 
College. 


University of Oregon—William Karl, a 
time salesman for Station KUGN, Eugene, 
taught the “Radio Advertising” course in 
the School of Journalism during the win- 
ter quarter. He replaced Price Burlingame, 
instructor, who resigned to become associ- 
ated with the Kelso Norman Advertising 
Agency in San Francisco. 


Pennsylvania State College—Stuart Ma- 
huran, professor of journalism, was on 
leave of absence for the fall semester. He 
spent most of the time in Germany, where 
he made a study of the press and printing 
industry. 


University of South Carolina—Three 
new faculty members appointed: Ross P. 
Schlabach Jr., dean of the School of Jour- 
nalism, formerly taught at Pennsylvania 
State College. He holds a master’s degree 
from the Graduate School of Journalism, 
Columbia University, and formerly was as- 
sistant city editor of the Richmond (Va.) 
News-Leader. H. Harrison Jenkins, ad- 
junct professor, formerly taught at North 
Carolina State College. He holds a mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of South 
Carolina and has worked for the Charlotte 
(N. C.) News and the Carolinas Bureau 
of the Associated Press. John H. McGrail, 
for 30 years a professional photographer, 
handles the photography course. He is a 
proprietor of a studio in Columbia, S. C., 
and has worked for newspapers in Phila- 
delphia and Birmingham. 


Syracuse University—Robert Root ap- 
pointed acting chairman of the Magazine 
Practice Department of the School of 
Journalism during the leave. of absence of 
Professor Roland E. Wolseley. Mr. Root 
will have the rank of associate professor 
and will teach courses previously handled 
by Professor Wolseley, who sailed for In- 
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dia in February to become visiting profes- 
sor and head of the Journalism Depart- 
ment to be opened in July 1952 at Hislop 
College, Nagpur University. Professor 
Root has taught at Drake University, Des 
Moines, Ia., and the University of Bridge- 
port. He is a former feature writer and 
city hall reporter for the Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune. 


Wayne University—William White, as- 
sistant professor of journalism, on a year’s 
leave of absence. He was married in June 
1951 to Miss Gertrude Mason, former in- 
structor in the Wayne Department of Eng- 
lish, and the couple spent the summer in 
France and Italy. Professor White is now 
studying at Queen Mary’s College, Univer- 
sity of London, for the doctorate. 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C— 
Miss Juanita Merrifield of Columbia, Mo., 
appointed an assistant professor of journal- 
ism. She came to the South Carolina Col- 
lege for Women (Winthrop) from the staff 
of the Columbia Daily Tribune. Miss 
Merrifield received a bachelor’s degree in 
journalism from the University of Minne- 
sota and a master’s degree in journalism 
from the University of Missouri. She for- 
merly was assistant to the dean of the 
Missouri School. 


Washington State College—Donald 
Hileman, instructor in journalism at the 
University of Illinois, appointed to the 
Washington State journalism faculty. A 
Ph.D. candidate in mass communications 
at Illinois, Mr. Hileman will return sum- 
mers to complete his thesis. He will teach 
advertising and related subjects at Wash- 
ington State. 


NOTES 


Bowling Green State University, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio—Students majoring in 
journalism in the College of Business Ad- 
ministration now have a choice of five se- 
quences. To broaden its offerings, the De- 
partment of Journalism in fall will add 
two courses, “Principles of Public Rela- 
tions” and “Radio News Writing and Edit- 
ing.” The sequences being offered include 
News Writing and Editing, Publication 
Management, Radio Journalism, Photo 
Journalism and Public Relations. Students 
who complete any of the programs will re- 
ceive the degree of bachelor of science. 
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In the past there has been only one gen- 
eral journalism program. Professor Jesse J. 
Currier is chairman of the department, 
now 10 years old. 


Brigham Young University—A new 
chapter of the national journalism schol- 
arship society, Kappa Tau Alpha, will be 
chartered in 1952. Installation of the 
group is expected to take place during the 
spring quarter. The chapter has been ap- 
proved by the national council of the soci- 
ety. 


Florida State University—Three new 
courses have been added to the journalism 
curriculum. They are “Introduction to Ra- 
dio and Television,” “Public Relations in 
the Armed Forces” and “Educational Pub- 
lic Relations.” A number of other courses 
have been offered this year for the first 
time. These include “Reviewing for Press 


‘and Radio,” “Writing Fiction for Press 


and Radio,” “Reporting State Affairs,” 
“Press and World Affairs,” “Literature of 
Journalism,” “Communication Media An- 
alysis,” “Covering the Courts,” “Press of 
the South,” “Press of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury” and “School Yearbook Production.” 


University of Georgia—Dean John E. 
Drewry of the Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism was one of the Georgia sub- 
jects treated December 15 in Bennett 
Cerf’s Trade Winds in the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. Entitled “Georgia 
Peaches,” the article included sketches also 
of Margaret Mitchell, Erskine Caldwell, 
Miriam Hopkins, Bobby Jones, Ty Cobb 
and discussion of well-known Georgia 
names and places. 

Editors of Georgia newspapers gathered 
on the University campus February 20-23 
for the 24th annual Georgia Press Insti- 
tute. The session traditionally attracts na- 
tionally famous reporters and writers as 
speakers. 

The fifth annual Industrial Editors In- 
stitute was held on the campus November 
8-10. The session is sponsored jointly by 
the Grady School and the Southern Indus- 
trial Editors Association. Speakers includ- 
ed Albert L. Furth, executive editor of 
Fortune; Robert C. Nicholson, editor of 
the Linotype News; Milton E. Mumblow, 
director of employee publications for Gen- 
eral Motors; Harllee Branch Jr., president 
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of the Georgia Power Company; Edison 
Marshall, author; and Arthur H. Motley, 
editor of Parade. 


Idaho State College—A new course, 
“Mass Communications,” has been includ- 
ed in the journalism curriculum. Wallace 
E. Garets, director of journalism, said that 
in the course the department would at- 
tempt to cover four media—the newspa- 
per, magazine, radio-television and motion 
picture. Cooperating in the course are the 
departments of political science, sociology, 
psychology and the radio and television 
departments. This is the first cooperative 
effort of its nature to be attempted at 
Idaho State. 


University of Illinois—Wilbur Schramm, 
dean of the Division of Communications, 
was in Japan and Korea in November and 
December. The trip was made at the re- 
quest of the Department of the Army. 
Dean Schramm helped with a study of 
problems of psychological warfare in the 
Far East. 

“Building Audiences for Educational 
Radio Programs,” a report of a study in 
audience promotion, has been issued by 
the Institute of Communications Research. 
The work was conducted by C. H. Sand- 
age, professor of journalism and chairman 
of the Advertising Division. The study 
sought to determine whether listenership 
to educational radio programs can be in- 
creased through promotion, and to meas- 
ure the relative effectiveness of different 
kinds of promotion. Special effort was di- 
rected toward four selected programs of 
WILL, the University radio station. The 
diary method was used to record listening 
by panel members, and the “before, during 
and after” technique was used to measure 
vo possible influence which promotion 

ad. 

In observance of the 25th anniversary of 
the School of Journalism and Communica- 
tions, the school is preparing a directory 
of students. The book will include a his- 
tory of the school and the teaching of 
journalism before the school’s establish- 
ment, a directory of students by classes, 
and an alphabetical directory listing occu- 
pations and home addresses. Arne Rae, 
professor of journalism, is in charge. Illi- 
nois has graduated more than 1,850 stu- 
dents in journalism since 1927. 
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The fifth annual Photography Short 
Course will be held May 16-18. Under 
the direction of Jennings B. Woodson Jr., 
instructor in photography, the course will 
be offered through cooperation of the 
School of Journalism and Communica- 
tions, the Illinois Press Association and 
the Illinois Associated Press Photogra- 
phers Association. C. J. Nichols, bureau 
manager of the Illinois Press Association 
in Chicago, will be the principal guest lec- 
turer. 

Policy-makers and editors of employee 
publications in the Illinois area met at the 
University January 10-11. Theodore Peter- 
son Jr., instructor in journalism, directed 
the conference. It was sponsored by the 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions, the Division of University Extension 
and the School of Journalism and Com- 
munications. 


lowa State College—The first kinescope 
with hot-fast developer unit to be installed 
in a television station in the United States 
began operation at Iowa State’s WOI-TV 
in January. The machine can record on 
film both the sound and visual parts of tel- 
evision programs. The film can be viewed 
40 seconds after the program is completed. 
This equipment was provided by the Fund 
for Adult Education of the Ford Founda- 
tion. It will be used both in television re- 
search and teaching and to feed informa- 
tion to other television stations. 


A plea for trained persons to interpret 
atomic energy was the underlying message 
of the Iowa Radio News Association’s 
Atomic Energy Seminar at Iowa State last 
fall. Radio and newspaper men attending 
the seminar heard William Waymack, for- 
mer Atomic Energy commissioner and 
former editorial director of the Des 
Moines Register; Dr. F. Keith Glennan, 
AEC commissioner and president of the 
Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland; 
and Dr. Norman Hillberry, deputy direc- 
tor of the Argonne National Laboratory, 
Chicago. 


Cy 


State University of lowa—-Professor 
William Porter, head of the magazine 
writing courses of the School of Journal- 
ism, has written an interpretation of the 
operation of Time magazine’s Chicago bu- 
reau for the educational division of Time. 
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The story will be used in the magazine’s 
program to explain itself to the public. 

Results were distributed recently on a 
readership survey of the Corydon (Ia.) 
Times-Republican made by the Bureau of 
Newspaper Service of the State University. 
Field work at Corydon was under the di- 
rection of Professor Arthur M. Barnes, 
head of the research division of the School 
of Journalism. He was assisted by Wilbur 
Peterson, head of the Bureau of Newspa- 
per Service. 

Professor John V. Lund, School of 
Journalism faculty member on leave with 
the Department of State, gave the keynote 
address in October at the convention of 
the Finnish Advertising and Sales Associ- 
ation in Helsinki. Mr. Lund has been in 
Helsinki since May, 1951. 

The Iowa High School Journalism Di- 
rectory, issued by the School of Journal- 
ism and the Extension Division, was 
mailed to 415 Iowa high schools in De- 
cember. The directory contained names of 
high school papers and yearbooks, listings 
of advisers and school principals, data on 
method and frequency of publication, and 
enrollment figures. James Morrison, head 
of the University’s newspaper production 
laboratory, was in charge of the book. 

A loan fund for prospective linotype 
trainees at the State University newspaper 
production laboratory has been set up by 
the Iowa Press Association. The associa- 
tion’s board of directors will administer 
the fund, which will enable prospective 
trainees to borrow up to $525 for a one- 
semester course in linecasting machine 
operation and care. Only residents of Iowa 
who may be expected to work on an Iowa 
newspaper are eligible. 

Professor Leslie G. Moeller, director of 
the School of Journalism, was the guest 
speaker at the annual conference of Flor- 
ida daily and weekly newspapers at Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, January 25- 
26. He spoke on “The Challenge to the 
Mass Media in a Time of Crisis.” He also 
presented a summary of the research pro- 
gram of the school of journalism in the 
field of newspaper management and cost- 
control techniques. 

Joseph E. Ratner, editor-in-chief of Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens, spoke January 11 
at the Wayzgoose banquet, annual dinner 
of the School of Journalism. His subject 
was “Are Editors Going Nuts About Re- 
search?” 
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University of Kansas—Harold Reddoch, 
former editor of the Selma (Calif.) Enter- 
prise and the Sebastopol (Calif.) Times, is 
gathering and writing up problem cases in 
reporting and editing as a research associ- 
ate with the William Allen White Founda- 
tion. He received a journalism degree from 
Kansas in 1949. 

Chet Shaw, executive editor of News- 
week, will speak May 9 at the annual 
University Daily Kansan board dinner at 
the William Allen White School of Jour- 
nalism and Public Information. Mr. Shaw 
was graduated in journalism from Kansas 
in 1924. 

Weekly newspaper editors from through- 
out southwestern Kansas attended an In- 
stitute on Newspaper Costs sponsored by 
the William Allen White School at Garden 
City, Kan., December 8. Speakers includ- 
ed R. W. Doores, instructor in advertising 
and printing at the school; Thomas C. 
Ryther, assistant professor of journalism 
and superintendent of the University of 
Kansas Press; and Ralph N. Eaton, mana- 
ger of the Western Newspaper Union in 
Wichita. Dean Burton W. Marvin of the 
school presided. Cooperating in the insti- 
tute were the Southwest Kansas Editorial 
Association and the University Extension 
Southwest Kansas Center. 


Lincoln University—John H. Seng- 
stacke, publisher of the Chicago Defender, 
has increased the annual Robert S. Abbott 
Memorial Scholarship in Journalism from 
$400 to $500. The sixth and current hold- 
er of the award is Nina B. Redd, a senior, 
of Iaeger, W. Va. Each winner serves a 
three-month internship with the Defender 
during the summer terminating the award. 

Professor Armistead S. Pride, dean of 
the School of Journalism, served as direc- 
tor at the annual clinic conducted Decem- 
ber 8 at the South Carolina State A. & M. 
College, Orangeburg, by the Palmetto 
State Press Association, an organization of 
high school journalists. 

Professor Consuelo C. Young of the 
School of Journalism is the first woman 
member of the National Conference of 
Editorial Writers. 

The section on the Press in the 1952 
edition of the Negro Year Book is being 
written by Dean Pride. Wise & Company, 
New York publishers, are printing the 
volume. 
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The journalism faculty has established 
an “Award for Significant Journalistic 
Contribution to Better Human Relations.” 
The award will be made annually and is 
designed to recognize the increasing num- 
ber of pieces in newspapers and period- 
icals that serve to end injustices suffered 
by minority races. 


Long Island University—Professor T. E. 
Kruglak, chairman of the Department of 
Journalism, has been appointed to the pro- 
gram committee of the New York State 
Society of Newspaper Editors. 

Journalism is being offered for the first 
time this year at the Hicksville (L. I.) 
branch of the University. The course, for 
beginning reporters, is being conducted by 
Professor Paul Gould. 


University of Maine — Twenty-seven 
Maine newspapers took part October 19 
in the third annual Maine Newspaper Day 
on the University campus. Brigadier Gen- 
eral Daniel S. Dexter, Lewiston Evening 
Journal, presided at a joint dinner of the 
Maine Press Association and the Maine 
Daily Newspaper Publishers Association. 
John R. McKernan of the Penobscot Times 
was moderator in a shop talk session. 


Marquette University — Writers with 
publication experience may enroll in a 
writing workshop to be conducted in the 
1952 summer session, June 23 to August 
1. The workshop will be directed by Dean 
J. L. O'Sullivan of the College of Journal- 
ism and Dr. Bernard A. Wirth, fiction edi- 
tor of the Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, and former teacher of fiction 
writing at Marquette. 


University of Minnesota—A complete 
revision of Weekly Newspaper Manage- 
ment, by Professor Thomas F. Barnhart, 
will be published April 20 by Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc. The book, first issued 
in 1936, was the first in Professor Barn- 
hart’s series in the field of community 
journalism, which includes Weekly News- 
paper Writing and Editing (Dryden Press, 
1949) and Weekly Newspaper Makeup 
and Typography (University of Minnesota 
Press, 1949). Professor Barnhart’s selected 
and annotated bibliography for the weekly 
field covering the years 1925-51, now ap- 
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pearing in Publishers’ Auxiliary, also will 
be published in book form. 

Victor Cohn, Minneapolis Tribune staff 
writer and 1941 graduate of the School of 
Journalism, was chosen as the nation’s 
leading newspaper science writer of 1951 
by the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. He received the 
annual AAAS-George Westinghouse award 
of $1,000. 

Professor Fred L. Kildow directed the 
annual fall conventions of the Associated 
Collegiate Press in Pittsburgh and the Na- 
tional Scholastic Press Association in 
Topeka. Professor Barnhart appeared as 
a speaker on both programs. Professor 
Mitchell V. Charnley and Instructor Wil- 
liam P. Jensen attended the National As- 
sociation of Radio News Directors con- 
vention in Chicago, where Professor 
Charnley reported on a study of press 
association radio wires. He also presided 
at a panel discussion on radio-TV news 
at the Sigma Delta Chi convention in 
Detroit. 

Professor Yujiro Chiba, director of the 
Institute of Journalism at the University 
of Tokyo and a longtime Japanese news- 
paper editor, spent a week at Minnesota in 
December visiting journalism classes and 
conferring with staff members. Also visit- 
ing Minnesota for conferences with re- 
search division staff members were John 
Maloney, research director for Reader's 
Digest, and Rex F. Harlow, chairman of 
the commission on research for the Pub- 
lic Relations Society of America. 


University of Missouri — Judging of 
more than 3,000 entries for the ninth an- 
nual “News Pictures of the Year,” spon- 
sored by the School of Journalism and 


the Encyclopedia Britannica, was con- 
ducted December 14-15. Winners will be 
announced and awards given during the 
1952 Missouri Journalism Week, May 4- 
10. Judges were Kurt S. Safranski, chair- 
man, Black Star Picture Syndicate, New 
York; Joseph Wurzel, picture editor of 
Look; Cieorge Dent, editor of “Tempo,” 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat; Paul B. Snider, 
instructor in photography at Stephens Col- 
lege; Howard Kasch, associate editor of 
the Britannica Book of the Year; Mrs. 
Ruth Soffer, picture editor of the Britan- 
nica; and louis Mariano, Chicago, pub- 
lisher of the News Pictures Book. Entries 
were judged in news, features, sports, pic- 
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ture stories, sequence, picture portfolios 
and color photographs. 

For the fifth year the School of Jour- 
nalism and the Missouri Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Managers Association directed a 
Newspaper Advertising Clinic, February 
9-10. 

To give students wider practical training, 
the School of Journalism has acquired the 
Acme Telephoto Service and a Fairchild 
Engraver. Acme enables students to receive 
by wire up-to-the-minute news pictures for 
use in the Columbia Missourian. Pictures 
of news interest also are sent out from 
Columbia. 


Montana State University—A collection 
of specimens of typography was presented 
to the School of Journalism in fall by the 
John Leslie Paper Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., in honor of Montana’s newspaper 
men. The collection, valued at $500, in- 
cludes 35 books, and leaves from 25 other 
books. It features the works of Frederick 
W. Goudy and Bruce Rogers. Leaves 
showing the evolution of Gothic and 
Roman types are included. Frank Leslie, 
president of the paper company, made the 
presentation. 

A handbook on national advertising, 
designed for publishers of community 
newspapers, has been published by the 
School of Journalism. The booklet was 
written by Bob Fader, a 1951 journalism 
graduate. The Montana State Press As- 
sociation and the Montana Interscholastic 
Editorial Association are distributing it. 
It is entitled The Role of National Ad- 
vertising in Weekly Newspapers. 


University of New Mexico—The jour- 
nalism faculty recently issued a statement 
of policy discouraging use of students in 
organization publicity drives unless they 
are paid for work done. The action was 
taken, said Professor Keen Rafferty, head 
of the Department of Journalism, because 
of a public attitude that “we are willing 
to hand over students to handle publicity 
free just for the experience. . . .That we 
want students to have the experience is 
very true, but if we acceded to all requests 
our students would be handling half the 
public relations work in town.” 

Students and faculty recently approved 
advertising of liquor establishments in the 
New Mexico student newspaper, The Lobo. 
Faculty approval came on a vote of 130- 


19. The vote of assent was based on 
“freedom of students, not drinking.” It 
included a request for “good taste” in 
copy. The Lobo now may advertise liquor 
establishments of any type, provided brand 
names are not mentioned. 


University of North Dakota—Nat S. 
Finney, editorial editor of the Minneapolis 
Star, spoke November 8 at the annual 
Newspaper Appreciation Day under the 
sponsorship of Sigma Delta Chi. Mr. Fin- 
ney’s address was printed in booklet form 
by the fraternity and the Department of 
Journalism and given wide circulation. 

The North Dakota chapters of Sigma 
Delta Chi won the National Professional 
Achievement Award at the fraternity’s na- 
tional convention in Detroit in November. 


Ohio University — The Southeastern 
Ohio Newspaper Association held its an- 
nual Newspaper Show in cooperation with 
the School of Journalism in Athens 
November 16. Twenty-four newspapers 
were included. Professor L. J. Hortin, act- 
ing director of the School of Journalism, 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 

The School of Journalism will conduct 
a one-week workshop on high school pub- 
lications June 16-21. The session will be 
aimed to help high school students and 
teachers in editing and directing all types 
of high school publications. 

For the first time in its history, the 
School of Journalism has established an 
internship program for summer training 
of high ranking students. Juniors and sen- 
iors will be employed by selected news- 
papers for ten weeks. All students also 
do laboratory work on the Athens Mes- 
senger, city daily. 


University of Oklahoma — Twenty-six 
representatives of daily newspapers in 
Oklahoma met at the School of Journal- 
ism December 1 in the semi-annual busi- 
ness meeting of the Associated Press of 
Oklahoma. Discussion was devoted mainly 
to operation of the teletype transmission 
service which had just been installed. 

Publishers of Selected Weeklies of Okla- 
homa received the findings of 14 Univer- 
sity journalism students who made a con- 
tent study of their papers at a two-day 
meeting on the campus December 1-2. The 
analysis of 36 papers, extending over a 
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three-month period, revealed the percent- 
ages of total space devoted to different 
kinds of news, editorial matter and adver- 
tising. Advanced students worked under 
the direction of H. H. Herbert, David Ross 
Boyd professor of journalism. 


Stewart Harral, professor of journalism 
and director of public relations, discussed 
“Trends in Public Relations Training” at 
the annual meeting of the Public Relations 
Society of America in Chicago, November 
18. 


University of Oregon—The first master’s 
degree with honors ever awarded by the 
School of Journalism was granted in De- 
cember to John Valleau, a former graduate 
assistant in the school and a former re- 
porter for the Astorian-Budget, Astoria. 
Mr. Valleau also received a T. Neil Taylor 
research prize for his thesis, which was 
devoted to press coverage of the 1951 
Oregon Legislature. Two chapters of the 
thesis have been edited and reproduced by 
the School of Journalism for use as a 
supplementary textbook in “Reporting of 
Public Affairs.” The chapters describe in 
detail the preparations Oregon newspapers 
and press associations made to cover the 
legislature. They include case histories of 
several days with different reporters on the 
job. Copies of the mimeographed booklet 
will be made available to other schools of 
journalism at request, and at cost. 


The fourth Seminar for Newsmen spon- 
sored by the School of Journalism was 
held in December on the subject “Forest 
Resources of the State and Nation.” Speak- 
ers included faculty members of the Ore- 
gon State College School of Forestry. Re- 
porters and news executives of papers in 
Oregon and Washington attended. Other 
seminars have been held on atomic power, 
Washington news and radio news. 


The first $1,000 Eric W. Allen Memorial 
Fellowship for a School cf Journalism stu- 
dent has been established by Alton F. 
Baker Sr., publisher of the Eugene 
Register-Guard. The amount, which will 
be transmitted annually through the Eric 
W. Allen Memorial Fund, will go to a 
student who shows outstanding promise. 
The student may be a graduate or under- 
graduate, an American or a foreign stu- 
dent. The Fund was set up in memory of 
the first dean of the School, who died in 
1944. 
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The move of the School of Journalism 
into larger quarters will take place on 
schedule April 1. The school will acquire 
an entire adjoining building, formerly used 
by the Department of Chemistry, and an 
extra floor of its present building. The 
move will be temporary, since a request 
for a new Journalism building currently 
stands at the top of the building list of 
the State System of Higher Education for 
the 1953 Legislature. 

Dean Gordon A. Sabine spent a month 
during the fall term with Time, Inc., in 
its New York offices as an observer. He 
went through a week’s operations with 
Time and Life and interviewed corporation 
executives, including Henry R. Luce. 


Pennsylvania State College — Professor 
Franklin Banner, head of the Department 
of Journalism, represented the American 
Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism at the annual meeting of the 
Council on Education in Washington, D. 
C., January 25-26. 

More than a dozen leading Eastern ed- 
itors, publishers and press association and 
advertising executives spoke during the 
fall semester to the weekly forum of first- 
year journalism students. Each week, as 
has been the practice at the College for 
21 years, a professional journalist dis- 
cusses his special field. Speakers included 
Kenneth Miller, news editor of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer; Alex Zehner, city 
editor of the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph; 
Howard Kany of the Washington bureau 
of the Associated Press; Dean Hoffman, 
editor of the Harrisburg Patriot-News; Re- 
becca Gross, editor of the Lock Haven 
(Pa.) Express; William Jacobs, labor ed- 
itor of the Pittsburgh Press; and Harry P. 
Bridge, president of the Harry P. Bridge 
Advertising Agency, Philadelphia. 


Southern Methodist University — The 
Department of Journalism has installed 
the new-type monitor printer supplied by 
the United Press as part of the teletype- 
setter system. Other parts of the teletype- 
setter unit were not installed, since the 
University newspaper is not printed on 
the campus. The standard teletype machine 
also will be used by the department part 
of the year to give students in editing an 
opportunity to work with both types of 
wire copy. 
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Syracuse University — Professor Laur- 
ance B. Siegfried, chairman of the Graphic 
Arts Department, has been appointed a 
member of the International Graphic Arts 
Education Committee. The committee will 
“survey possible areas of collaboration 
among the educational council of the 
Graphic Arts Industry, the International 
Graphic Arts Educational Association, and 
the International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen, Inc.” 

Two members of the School of Journal- 
ism faculty have been appointed to com- 
mittee posts of the recently formed Syra- 
cuse Press Club, composed of writers and 
editors of the city’s papers and radio sta- 
tions. Robert D. Murphy, associate profes- 
sor of journalism, is on the awards com- 
mittee, and Harold Addington, assistant 
professor, is on the membership commit- 
tee. Both have been doing part-time copy 
desk work on the Syracuse newspapers 
during the past year. 

A Fairchild engraver has been leased 
by the University for use by the student 
newspaper, the Daily Orange. Most of the 
engravings used in the paper now come 
from the new machine. Professor C. Wes- 
ley Brewster, of the Graphic Arts Depart- 
ment, is using the engraver in connection 
with photography and printing classes. 


Temple University—To meet a growing 
demand from advisers and editors, the 
Temple School Press Improvement Service 
has been organized by the Department of 
Journalism. The service will give contin- 
uous aid to school newspapers and maga- 
zines. Professor Joseph C. Carter is chair- 
man of the service’s faculty committee and 
director of the annual Temple Press 
Tournament. Other committee members 
include Miss Jacqueline Steck, Professor 
H. E. Birdsong, Professor Douglas Perry 
and Raymond Whittaker, adviser of under- 
graduate publications. 

A new academic credit course, “School 
Press Advisers’ Workshop,” has been 
added to the second-semester schedule. 
Chiefly intended for in-service advisers, 
the course will provide practical training 
in supervising the publication of school 
newspapers, magazines, yearbooks and 
handbooks. Professor Carter is the in- 
structor. 


QUARTERLY 


University of Tennessee—In cooperation 
with the Tennessee Press Association, the 
Department of Journalism on January 18 
held its first annual Press Institute for 
State Newspapermen. Speakers and their 
subjects were: P. G. Stromberg, Ellicott 
City, Md., a weekly chain publisher, 
“Classified Advertising”; Rudolph Vetter, 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, “Press Pho- 
tography”; George H. Bechtel, editor of 
Publishers’ Auxiliary, Frankfort, Ky., 
“Local Advertising”; Miss Maude Free- 
land, secretary of the Missouri News- 
writers’ Association and extension instruc- 
tor in journalism at the University of Mis- 
souri, “Newspaper Correspondents”; Floyd 
E. Hockenhull, publisher of Circulation 
Management, Chicago, “Circulation”; John 
E. Stempel, head of the Indiana Univer- 
sity Department of Journalism, “Effective 
Makeup”; H. J. Ward, manager of the 
Porte Publishing Company, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, “Holding Down Production Costs”; 
and Norman Bradley, associate of the 
Chattanooga Times, and J. Z. Howard, 
managing editor of the Memphis Press- 
Scimitar, “Local News and Features.” 


University of Texas—The Brennan Ad- 
vertising Agency of Houston has estab- 
lished an annual internship-scholarship for 
a junior advertising major. Each spring the 
teachers of advertising in the School of 
Journalism will select an outstanding stu- 
dent who will spend six weeks in the Bren- 
nan agency the following summer. The 
student will be paid during the internship. 
On return to the University in fall he will 
be given a $100 cash award in addition to 
his summer compensation. J. Earl Brennan 
is president of the agency. 


The first Texas Daily Newspaper As- 
sociation seminar was held at the Univer- 
sity January 7-9. In attendance were city 
editors and managing editors of daily news- 
papers. The theme of discussion was “Cov- 
erage of Local News.” For each half-day, a 
discussion leader and a moderator were 
chosen from among the larger newspapers. 
The 14 men leading the discussions repre- 
sented daily papers with a combined cir- 
culation of 1,408,726. Walter R. Hum- 
phrey, editor of the Fort Worth Press, is 
chairman of the association’s committee 
on seminars. 


Scheduled for publication soon by the 
Iowa State College Press is a book How 





News Notes 


to Write Columns, by Olin Hinkle, as- 
sociate professor of journalism, and John 
Henry of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune. A work of 300 pages, the book 
will contain hundreds of excerpts from 
America’s small newspapers, toward which 
it is slanted. The work will be illustrated 
with sketches by Harry Walsh, professional 
artist of Omaha, Neb. 

Two new courses in journalism are being 
established this year. One, “Mass Com- 
munications in Today’s World,” will be 
taught at the freshman level in the spring 
term by Professor De Witt C. Reddick. 
In summer the school will offer “News- 
paper Promotion,” to be taught by Pro- 
fessor Ernest A. Sharpe. 

A tour of advertising establishments in 
San Antonio was conducted November 12- 
13 by Professor Alan Scott. Five of the 
outstanding Texas advertising students 
made the tour. Later in the year similar 
tours will be made by other groups of 
advertising majors to Houston, Fort Worth 
and Dallas. 


University of Utah—Journalism students 
were given first-hand information this past 
fall on how to cover a railroad wreck as 
a result of the crash of the Union Pacific 
streamliners, City of Los Angeles and City 
of San Francisco, at Evanston, Wyo. Mem- 
bers of Salt Lake City newspapers and TV 
station representatives spoke to classes and 
described how they handled the story. 
They were Hayes Gorey, city editor of 
the Salt Lake Tribune, and Clark Lobb, 
reporter, and George Betteridge, photo- 
grapher; Ed Haroldsen, reporter for the 
Deseret News; and A. Richard Robertson, 
director of public relations, and Richard 
Thiriot, movie photographer and film 
director, respectively, for KSL-TV. Mr. 
Betteridge succeeded in taking a series of 
photos which were tied together in a 17- 
column panorama photo. 

Don Christiansen, World War II photog- 
rapher and former photographer for Salt 
Lake City newspapers, is teaching a class 
in “Press Photography.” Arthur M. Rich- 
ardson, radio news writer for KDYL and 
KDYL-TV, and James Peterson, news 
broadcaster for station KALIL, taught 
classes in “Radio News Writing” during 
the winter quarter. Forace Green, pub- 
lisher of the South Salt Lake Herald, 
taught a class in beginning typography 
during the winter quarter. 
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Two photographic exhibits are being 
combined for a special exhibition by the 
Department of Journalism March 12-15. 
The displays include photos of the Utah 
State Press Association, Salt Lake Tribune, 
Salt Lake Telegram, and Salt Lake Deseret 
News, and winning photos in the National 
Scholastic Press Association’s photographic 
contest and Life’s “Memorable Photo- 
graphs.” 


AEJ CONSTITUTION 
(Continued from Page 122) 


days in advance of the convention at 
which vacancies are to be filled. If it de- 
sires to do so, the council may make in- 
dorsement of candidates from among those 
nominated by the membership at large and 
may at its option make additional nomina- 
tions. Such nominations shall be voted up- 
on with others made under the provisions 
of Section 14 of this article. Indorsements 
and nominations made by the Council 
shall be distributed to the membership at 
least 20 days before the annual meeting 
either by publication in the JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY or by mail. 


ARTICLE 4. MEETINGS 


Section 1. The regular meetings of the 
association shall be held annually. Special 
meetings may be called by the executive 
committee whenever such meetings are 
deemed necessary. 

Section 2. Regional meetings may be 
held at any time or place upon approval of 
the executive committee, but no business 
of the association may be transacted ex- 
cept at regular or special meetings of AEJ. 


ARTICLE 5. RULES OF ORDER 


Section 1. Robert’s Rules of Order shall 
be the manual for parliamentary procedure 
in the meetings of this association. 


ARTICLE 6. ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


Section 1. The executive committee 
shall invest, reinvest and otherwise admin- 
ister all endowment funds of the associa- 
tion. In pursuance of this responsibility it 
may appoint not more than three trustees 
of recognized competence to advise it. 

Section 2. Unless otherwise dedicated 
by the donor, all earnings of the endow- 
ment fund shall be placed in the general 
fund of the association and allotted by 
order of the executive committee. 








Copyediting Workbook 


BY VERNON R. FROST 
AND LEONARD L. JERMAIN 


Designed for courses in copyediting, this workbook provides thorough- 
going experience in editing through the use of copy that is realistic, inter- 
esting, balanced, and typical. By creating an imaginary town, as the 
source of all news, the authors have been able to give the student a more 
realistic feel for judging news. Headline charts and copyediting symbols 
are included. To be published in March 


COMING IN APRIL 
Weekly Newspaper Management Second Edition 


BY THOMAS F. BARNHART 


A complete revision, including new chapters on advertising, dealing with 
copy, typography, and selling, and one on Postal Laws and Regulations. 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, 35 W. 32nd St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 








Back Copies Wanted 


To assist libraries in completing their files, the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 
will pay $.75 each for copies of the following numbers: 


1924-30 (Vol. I through VII)—All 1935 (Vol. XII) March, September 
numbers 1936 (Vol. XIII) September 

1931 (Vol. VIII) March, December 1937 (Vol. XIV) March 

1932 (Vol. IX) March, December 1939 (Vol. XVI) March, December 

1933 (Vol. X) December 1941 (Vol. XVIII) December 

1934 (Vol. XI) December 1946 (Vol. XXIII) June 


If you have copies of any of these dates that are not in use, you can assist in 
the advancement of education for journalism by making them available to 
- others. Address: 


Business Manager 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Emory University, Georgia 























3 journalism texts from Macmillan 


UNDERSTANDING PUBLIC OPINION 
Curtis D. MacDougall 


Northwestern University 


This book places the emphasis on the “why” of public opinion and 
attempts to help the reader understand how it is formed and what 
causes it to be and what it is in specific instances. Applying the best 
knowledge in all the social sciences, the author relates the study of 
public opinion to the broader background of human and social be- 
havior. Theoretical points are made understandable by examples from 
recent history. Published in January—$5.00 


WRITING THE FEATURE ARTICLE 
Walter A. Steigleman 


Indiana University 


This “how-to-do-it” text on feature writing explains in detail every 
phase of writing and marketing an article—the conception of an idea, 
the gathering of material, its organization, the appropriate style of 
writing, the correct channels for selling the article, and the attendant 


legal problems. 1950—$4.25 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING & PROMOTION 
Leslie W. McClure 


University of Illinois 


Paul C. Fulton, The Chicago Tribune: “I think the author has done 
an excellent job in handling the subject, and the text should be very 
valuable to students of advertising courses pertaining to newspaper 
advertising and promotion.” C. R. Conlee, The Milwaukee Journal: 
“T am firmly convinced that you have created a much needed college 
text and a highly valuable indoctrination book for newspapers.” 


1950—$4.50 


The Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 

















The A. E. J. Placement Bureau finds 


Good 


Teachers 


Good Jobs for Teachers, 
Good Teachers for Jobs 


Sponsored by the Association for Education in 
Journalism—national organization of more than 
500 university and college teachers and adminis- 
trators, and all accredited schools of journalism. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORS! 


e Service is FREE to you—no fee charged. 
@ Just describe job and quote salary offered. 


@ We send you promptly data about available 
teachers of journalism, radio, advertising, 
publishing, public relations, communications 
research. 


e Every registrant is an A. E. J. member. 


All A. E. J. MEMBERS! 


e We send your data promptly and confiden- 
tially to employers who have jobs open. 

© We make contact for you; we have no “‘pre- 
ferred” list—equal treatment for all. 


e You pay only one per cent of first year’s sal- 
ary on the new job. 


e Registration fee is only $3 for a calendar 
year. 


Director ... Elmer F. Beth, °eoi3* 


University of Kansas, Lawrence 
William Allen White School of Journalism 
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BOOKS = \{icGRAW-HILL 





THE TECHNIQUE OF CLEAR WRITING 
By ROBERT GUNNING. 289 pages, $3.50. 


An exceptionally useful and stimulating book with applications to 
practically every field, this volume is based on four propositions: that 
writing is an art and science; that much of contemporary writing fails 
to convey its meaning; that successful writers with a wide audience 
obey definite principles of clear statement; that anyone can improve 
the form and force of his writing by using readability yardsticks and 
basic principles. 


SUCCESSFUL RADIO AND TELEVISION ADVERTISING 


By EuGeENe F. SEEHAFER, University of Minnesota, and J. W. 
LAEMMaR, J. Walter Thompson Company. 574 pages, $6.50 


A thorough, well-organized text for college students, this book ex- 
plains the basic principles of successful radio and television advertising 
and gives the student a comprehensive appreciation and understanding 
of the American system of commercial radio. 


ADVERTISING MEDIA 


By Ep BRENNEN, New York representative for Better Homes 
and Gardens. 410 pages, $6.00. 


An excellent presentation designed to give both students and profes- 
sional advertising men a thorough understanding of the functioning of 
the major forms of advertising media, as well as effective methods and 
means of buying and selling space and time. 


ADVERTISING PSYCHOLOGY AND RESEARCH— 
An Introductory Book 


By DarRELL B. Lucas, New York University, and STEUART 
HENDERSON BRITT, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 765 pages, $7.50. 


An authoritative text for students of psychology and advertising. Both 
authors are psychologists who are working in the field of advertising. 
They have drawn upon both professional and practical knowledge to 
combine psychological principles with extensive applications of prac- 
tical research methods. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 



































A comprehensive new guidebook 


on every aspect of... 


TELEVISION WRITING 


Its Theory and Technique 
by ROBERT S. GREENE 


Here is a detailed guide to the whole new technique of script writing 
required by television, based on the author’s extensive research in the 
field of television scripting and radio writing experience with American 


Broadcasting Company and Columbia Broadcasting System. 


Designed both for beginners and those now writing for other media, 
the book analyzes how the separate functions of the complex form of 
television become the writer’s tools, and how they relate to each phase 
of the writing of a script. All the aspects of technique and structure 


are then tied together in an analysis of a complete television script. 


PROFESSOR ERIK BARNOUW, Radio and Television, Columbia Univer- 
sity, says: “Its clarity and conciseness are a constant pleasure. . . . 
The book is full of shrewd observations and food for thought. In 
short, it is a very fine accomplishment. We are adopting it at Colum- 


bia University this coming semester as required text in the television 


writing course.” 


$3.75 at your bookstore or from 


49 E. 33rd St. HARPER & BROTHERS New York 16, N. Y. 














Prince 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 








THE ART OF 
ASKING QUESTIONS 


By Sraniey L. Payne. An analysis of the way in 
which poor wording of questions can defeat the work of 
the most skillful statisticians. This shrewd critique is an 
intriguing exercise in practical semantics. “One of those 
rare publications—a must for the practitioner and stu- 
dent.” —Minneapolis Tribune. “Points the way around 
a hundred stumbling blocks.”—Chicago Tribune. $3.75 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


By J. A. R. Prmtort. An objective study of public rela- 
tions, one of the most powerful forces in commerce, gov- 
ernment and cultural life today. “He approaches the 
subject with a fresh viewpoint. Not every public relations 
man will agree with what he has to say. Yet few will 
deny that they have learned something from the book.” 
—NAM News. 

No. 2. Studies in Public Opinion. $4.00 








At your bookstore, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 











How to 
bury a problem 


before it 


buries you 


" DECEMBER 1-15, 1951 


Pre nets errs Renney an SlawRsinn Wns aehenotentey 


When you're faced with the problem of gathering news facts in a 
hurry, you can get buried up to your neck in hit-or-miss research. 
Or you can stay in the clear by letting The New York Times Index 
lead you straight to the information you are seeking. 

If you have not yet discovered the advantages of using this master 
key to the news, let’s take a quick look at what it offers you: 


Over 500,000 news facts every year, arranged alphabeti- 
cally under thousands of different headings. 


All items dated to show when the story appeared in The New 


York Times, or when it may have run in any newspaper that 
you file. 


Thousands of news events summarized ...with enough 
facts in many cases to make further looking unnecessary. 


In college libraries all over the country, The New York Times 
Index is speeding up research and cutting down waste motion. If 
your library does not have it, why not suggest that a subscription 
be entered without delay? As a time-saver for faculty members 
and students alike, the service will pay for itself many times over. 


The New York Gimes Index 


229 West 43rd Street, New York 18, New York 


Yearly Rates: 
Twice-monthly Indexes with Cumulative Annual Volume......... .........00.+ +. $50 a year 
Twice-monthly Indexes only 
Cumulative Annual Index 








Diréctory for 1952 


‘ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM: 
(Founded 1912 as thé American Association of Teachers of Journalism) 
‘PRESIDENT, J. Edward Gerald, Minnesota; FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, Earl English, Missouri; 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, George E. Simmons, Tulane; SECRETARY- 
COUNCIL ON COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH = — 

* Barl Engli Missouri, Wilbur Schramm, Illinois, William A. Summer,’ Wisconsin, Clif- 
ford F. eo % (chairman), Stanford —— _ 1952); Kenneth R. Marvin, Iowa. 
State,Charies E. Minnesota, Da Boston, Marcus M. bec genase 

Louisiana State (terms expire 1954), Raymond B. ixon, Emory. 

COUNCIL ON RADIO AND TELEVISION JOURNALISM - 
EDUCATOR MEMBERS—Baskett Mosse Sere eg’ Northwestern’ (term. expires 1954); ; 
Arthur M. Barnes, Jowa (term expires 1952); —— Colorado (term expires 
1952); Donald Brown, Illinois (term expires 1954); Mi V. Ch > Minnesota 
(term expires 1953); Paul W: ae _— fate (verm expires 1954). NARTB MEMBERS 


Edward Breen, KVFD, Fort term expires 1954); Wilton Cobb, WMAZ, 
Macon, Ga. (term be raked ids scriary) * iMickelson, CBS-TV, New York (term 


~ 1954); Robert re “Richards Ay NAR (term expires 1953); Hugh-B. Tecry. 
KLZ, Denver, Colo. (term apres 38 NARND memsBer—Jim Bormann, WCCO, 
Minneapolis, Minn. (term 195 By :; 
COORDINATE ORGANIZATIONS 
Association of Accredited Schools and Departments of Journalism 
(Organized 1917) f 
PRESIDENT, Ralph R. ig oy Kansas State; Vick-PRESIDENT, Burton Marvin, Kansas; 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of EXECUTIVE CoM- 
MITTEE, Leslie Moeller, lowa, and Raymond B. Nixon, Emory. 
INSTITUTIONS ELIGIBLE FOR MEMBERSHIP 
Universities: Alabama, Boston, California, Colorado, Columbia, Emory, Florida, Geor 
gis, Illinois, Indiana, Towa, Kansas, Kentucky Natur sene St Mig 
innesota,; Missouri, Montana State, Northwestern, Ohio State, 
cg i Southern California, Stanford, Texas, Tulane, ng, Ole 
Was and. Lee, “and Wisconsin. State :Iowa, Kansas, Mi - 


homa A, & M., Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and exas (State College for 
American’ Society of Journalism School Administrators 


(Organized 1945) 


PresipeNT, A. L.-Higginbo Nevada; VICE-PRESIDENT, F M ‘ 
ay Ny ny ts —aicmeersat 





American Council on Education for Journalism 


EDUCATOR MEMBERS— D. , Minnesota, Fred S. Siebert (secretary-treasurer), 
anerr (terms expire 1952); Rel Hels afziger, Wisconsin, Kenneth E. Olson, Northwest- - 
rm (terms expire 1953); R Lashbrook, Kansas State (ex officio as president of 

J); alternates, Marcus Wilkerson, Louisiana State (term expires 19. Gordon 

ine, Oregon (term expires 1953). NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION MEMBERS—W; D. Al 


"NEA; A. A. H. Kirchhofer (president), ASNE; Edward (vice-president), 
iN Louis Spam, SNPA; Joyce Swan, Minneapolis. Star and saab ‘ . 
ACCREDITING. COMMITTEE ~ 

EpucaToR MEMBERS—-George E. Simmons, Tulane (term expires 1952); Earl 
ge A Norval Neil Luxon (chairman), Ohio State (terms expire 1938); C, .H., 
Illinois. (term expires 1954). NEWSPAPER. TION MEMBERS—Herbert Brucker 


ASSOCIATION 
Hartford Courant Douglas Cornette, Louisville Courier-Journal; N. R Howard. Cleve: 
1 ews. 





THE MAGAZINE WORLD 
by ROLAND E. WOLSELEY, Professer of Journalism, and Chairman, Magerzine 
Practice Department, Syracuse University. re , ae) 


and science. 
. Published 1951 
COPY READING AND NEWS EDITING 


THE PRESS AND SOCIETY—A Book of Readings 
(A Revision of The Newspaper and Society) 
Std 29 SRNL 3 NEO Dee nd Peer Sates oe 
School University; and FREDERIC E. MERWIN, Director’ 
of School of Journalism, Rutgers University. 2 


of. the elections tm thie edition are ‘brand ‘new. 
i and readership 


ee wee ee factors. . 
5%” x 8%" Published 1951 °° ra 
| Send for Your Copies Today 
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